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MISS MARTINEAU. AND HER “ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
TAXATION.” * 


Few writers have been rewarded with more praise and profit, few 
loaded with more censure and calumny, than the authoress of “ Illus- 
trations of Political Economy.” Perhaps both those who so much exalt 
her efforts, and those who would so deeply abase them, are equally 
wrong. Their strength, however, is proved by the sensation they have 
occasioned, which may be truly said to have been universal. While the 
Quarterly Reviewers have esteemed her publications sufficiently impor- 
tant, both morally and nationally, to call forth their bitterest oppro- 
brium, not unmixed with much that is personal rather than critical, 
the “‘ Edinburgh ” have extolled the genius that originated and produced 
_ these works. The “ Journal of Education” has temperately admitted 
their ability, and leniently demonstrated some of the errors, in an article 
which, but for a bias obviously external) given to the writer, would 
have been severe. Some periodicals have lauded, and others have for- 
gotten both their own self-respect, and a due regard to decency in their 
condemnation of Miss Martineau and her opinions. The newspapers, 
metropolitan and provincial, have bepraised or bespattered her; she has 
been deified in prose, and ridiculed in verse—nay, at more than one Radi- 
cal meeting, her name has been invoked as the only oracle competent to 
decide the mighty questions there agitated. After all these demonstra- 
tions, there can be no doubt that much power must be inherent in works 
which could awaken so universal an interest, even though that interest 
should be short-lived ; and this is the fact which induces us to make 
the few observations that follow upon the first of a new series of tales 
just commenced by the same active and strong mind. The power is 
granted—the effects indefinite and undétérintried 

But the summary of Miss Martineau’s qualifications may, perhaps, 
be thus drawn. A fearless courage; a patient industry in col- 
lecting ‘information ; an imtellect clear and capable in reducing the 
elements of the knowledge thus acquired to order, and perspicuity 
in setting it forth; keen observation of character and incident, and 
an extraordinary assimilation which teaches her to turn even the 
most trivial circumstances’ to present account; a large acquaintance 
with life in its middle and lower stages; enough of book-learning to 
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enable her to inform herself with considerable accuracy upon the subjects 
she treats, and to illustrate by general views local scenery, national 
characteristics and individual mannerisms; strong, but not intense sen- 
sibility ; a talent in combining all these attributes which bears the near- 
est epprvert and resemblance to invention and ney am without 
actually reaching them ; a most philosophical contempt for practice when- 
ever it militates against theory, impeded and darkened, yet precipitated 
by vehement prejudices of education, society, and habits, and by a dis- 
claim of the commonly-felt delicacies of sex and station ; and last, not 
least, an energy of purpose and of action, fed, stimulated, and pampered 
by an ambition to serve the cause and enjoy the worship of that portion 
of the community she designates the people, perfectly indomitable and 
unwearying. Such we take to be the true portraiture of the mind, 
which, advantaged by the impulse of the time, has succeeded in moving 
the whole kingdom through a succession of stories, that, under any other 
circumstances, would probably have obtained for the writer little more 
applause or distinction than was awarded, about forty years ago, to the 
excellent Lady Fenn, for her amiable project of “ teaching in sport.” 
Miss Martineau’s plan stands intrinsically in the same relation to political 
economy, that the scheme of this good matron bore to education; but 
Miss Martineau had the good fortune to find the tide of opinion and 
enthusiasm at the flood, whilst her wide-spreading family, political and 
Unitarian connexions, afforded an immense lever to raise her works into 
notice. We mean not in the least to derogate from their just estimation 
by this statement, for without great merit in themselves, no recommen- 
dation, no patronage could have given them such extensive circulation. 
Had our authoress been content to make her tales the vehicle of her 
*€ Tilustrations of Political Economy” only, we should have left them 
without disturbing the opinions formerly expressed in our miscellany 
concerning them. Enough, and more than enough, has been said 
by others upon her contempt of the wholesome restraints which, in 
decent society, are taken to forbid certain subjects to females. We 
allow Miss Martineau the fullest credit for not having trespassed beyond 
the intention to give force and effect to the moral rectitude of abstaining 
from marriage, till warranted by the possession of sufficient means to 
maintain the children that are supposed to be a necessary consequence 
of matrimony. The topic was unfortunate—the set phraseology of the 
topic more so. We steadfastly believe that, in recommending the aban- 
donment of poverty to its own efforts, she has been misled by that ear- 
nestness of conviction, the controversial support of a theory which, being 
true, ought to be, though it is found not to be practicable, is liable to en- 
gender. Hence the apparent dogmatism of manner, which those who best 
know the lady assure us is the effect of an intellectual decision honestly 
made, and never to be moved when once made, but by absolute and 
abstract demonstration. Like the lawyer who insisted to the convict 
under sentence of death, that it was impossible he should be hanged, 
against the positive proofs of condemnation, warrant, and gallows,— 
tenet ad extremum,—she holds to the last that it ought not to be, and 
cannot be; but if it be, it shall be the worse forthose who cause it to be. 
But Miss Martineau has of late converted her tales to other pur- 
poses; they have been employed in insidious attacks, notagainst Church 
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and State in the contemptuous sense she probably would use the 
but against the fabric and the honest intention of the Constitution. Miss 
M u is a dissenter of Unitadion pansies nor ought there to be 
the slightest objection taken to her Seneeny bee sentiments by any 
and every open and fair means. There can be as little doubt, without 
charging her with republicanism, that she would introduce as much of 

into our commonwealth as our mixed forms (so long as they 
can be held together) will endure. In short, we must designate her as 
belonging in the most inveterate sense to the party of the movement, 
though we dislike a phrase so un-English and indefinite ; but its adoption 
must be excused, because there is no other that will convey its no-mean- 
ing meaning. Well, be it so. If Church and State—if the Constitu- 
tion be not able to stand by their own strength, let them fall. The lady 
has a full right to her principles and the assertion of them. All we say 
is, let it be a fair and open assertion; let her not endeavour to introduce 
a band of destroyers into the citadel, under the semblance of a convoy of 
provisions. Now then, to the proofs of this ma/a fides. 

Her illustrations are not of “ political economy”? alone. The old 
adage, materiam superabat opus, is perhaps true of the tales which form 
the woof, while the political axioms are little more than the larger figures 
of the pattern. With these fictions, however, much instruction is intere 
woven, and much of the morbid action of society is demonstrated. It is 
a part of the attempt that great and sweeping generalizations are to be 
conveyed by individual instances—e. g. the practice and consequences of 
impressment in one of her former Numbers (“ A Tale of the Tyne ”’)-~in 
another, the Polish injustice (‘‘ The Charmed Sea ’’) ;—indeed, in most of 
them, single examples are made to stand for generalities. It is, therefore, 
a matter of honesty that these examples be fairly selected and truly stated. 
In the tale which opens her series upon taxation, two, however, occur, 
which are neither the one nor the other; they constitute the rare excep- 
tion and not the rule, and we feel confidently will be thought to be but 
too palpably wilful as well as gross exaggerations when connected with 
former indications. ' 

It is Miss Martineau’s boast that she writes to the people and for the 
people—meaning always the inferior members of the middle classes, and 
more particularly the operatives. It therefore demands an especial pru- 
dence, and becomes doubly imperative upon one who addresses such an 
audience, not to aggravate or inflame their prejudices or passions againet 
other and better provided orders. For while we are not about to pretend 
that the industrious classes are without injury or injustice from imper- 
fect legislation, or from the negligences, omissions, and commissions of 
those above them, we assert that these are most commonly of accident, not 
design—they arise out of the ordinary constitution of the human mind, 
and the ordinary frame of society. Nothing, then, can be more erro- 
neous or more dangerous than to pamper that disposition, not alone to 
envy, but to hate, superiors, which is but too often the attendant of infe- 
riority, soured by comparative or positive privation. To exasperate the 
sufferers is the way neither to soothe nor to redress—the latter being, we 
potently believe, Miss Martineau’s sole object and end. ’ 

_ To this tale (“ The Park and the Paddock’) no Summary of Prin- 
ciples is appended. Its apparent object is to illustrate the effects of the 
house and window taxes as direct taxation, and indeed of the assessed 
L 2 
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taxes generally, in preference to taxes that bear indirectly.. But our 
author has also an indirect as well as a direct meaning im the construc- 
tion of her tale. She purposes to illustrate indirectly the influence of 
the mere upon rural morals, and the negligence of the Clergy of the 

i Church. If the instances were fairly chosen, or if they were 
described: to be exceptions, selected merely to show that such things 
do exist,—that where they exist they are productive of infinite mis- 
chief, and that they ought not to be suffered to exist,—there could be no 
objection, except in so far as they are manifest exaggerations. But we 
must repeat, these single and distorted representations are given as gene- 
ralities, and, could they live, would go down to posterity for actual por- 
traitures of the times. 

The story of “ The Park and the Paddock ”’ is simply this :—A large 
mansion, the property of the lord of the manor, has been uninhabited 
for many years. The owner dies; his three sons and one daughter come 
down to take possession, and fit it for their abode. The eldest son (the 
heir of the estate) is an indolent, listless, desultory being, addicted-to 
books, who regards nothing but his own ease and quiet ; the second is a 
clergyman, the rector of a living at some distance, upon which he pur- 
poses to build a residence ; the youngest is a mischievous youth, fond, 
like the clergyman, of field sports; the daughter is a natural, kind, and 
somewhat romantic girl. The reckless indifference of the heir throws 
the management of his estate into the hands of the two younger brothers, 
and their care is addressed only to a war against poachers, an assault 
against the affections of a horse-dealer’s daughter (by the parson), and 
to false information under the assessed taxes, insinuated through anony- 
mous letters by the youngest brother to the tax-gatherer, which operates 
vexatiously upon the whole parish. Out of this, and a choice of a site 
for the parsonage, arise the disquisitions upon the branches of taxation 
illustrated. 

We are now brought to the manner in which all these matters are de- 
veloped, and in which lies the offence. 

Does such an incident as the abandonment of an estate from caprice 
occur in one case in a thousand ?—certainly not. Are the landed proprie- 
tors of this dull and apathetic nature ?—certainly not. Estates are now 
and then deserted, and from a variety of causes; rarely if ever wholly, 
or for a series of years, and then commonly from the misfortune or the 
public employment of the proprietor. But when the owner of an estate 
comes down expressly to repair the injuries brought upon his property 
by an absentee ancestor, the fast things he can be charged with are disre- 
gard and indifference. The probabilities of the case are wholly violated. 
A man of such a character as Miss Martineau selects would not have 
come at all. He would have issued his orders that all he required be 
done, not have plunged himself into the disagreeables attending the re- 
storation of a dilapidated mansion, and a ruined demesne. The authoress, 
therefore, has gone out of the course of nature, to exhibit things so un- 
likely to happen as barely to stand within the reach of possibility. It is 
neither more nor less than a libel upon the gentlemen of the country, 
who, whether rightfully or wrongfully, are amongst the most active su- 
perintendents, not alone of their own affairs, but of the business of the 
district in which they reside. It is either this or it is nothing, 


But the attack upon the clergy is infinitely more flagrant. The boy- 
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parson is represented as totally without principle, entering the sacred 
profession wholly from pecuniary motives—if such a mee be said 
to have motives at all—to be alike destitute of all incentives to good or 
evil, save animal impulse, and of all distinction between either. He meets 
two girls upon the road in going to his professional duty—the twin- 
daughters of a horse-dealer, who are employed in collecting poached game, 
under the pretence of buying fowls, which they carry in panniers.on their 
ponies. . He is first attracted by the beauty of one, but suddenly fixes 
upon the other, whose affections he engages, after daily visits and atten- 
tions, under the strongest impression that he purposes to marry her— 
carries on this fruitless intrigue (for Miss Martineau stops short of the 
only conceivable purpose and almost inevitable end of such a commerce) 
till he destroys her happiness ; the gamekeeper’s son has been her nearly 
betrothed lover; he is killed in a night excursion against the poachers ; 
and the affair ends in the clergyman’s transferring his regards to a yo 
lady visitor, (after his sister has communicated with the poor d 

girl, learned the state of her heart, and remonstrated with her brother,) 
and marries her to the gamekeeper himself, within a few weeks of the 
murder. : | 

This forms the catastrophe, beautifully and artfully wrought as we 
shall soon show it to be. The poor man esteems it a high honour to 
have the ceremony performed by his young master. But in the middle 
of it the cry of the hounds is heard, the bridegroom whispers his master, 
“ it is a pity he should lose the hunt”’ on their account. The curate 
happens to be present; he takes the rector’s place at the altar, and 
“ James,” the divine, leaps upon his horse at the church-door; hark 
forward! away he gallops—and this is an illustration of taxation ! 

That Miss Martineau might have fallen upon this wretched farrago of 
partial and barely possible verisimilitudes would only be matter of regret, 
and scarcely of wonder, considering the high-pressure velocity at which 
she works. Homer nods, women doze between their pains, and our 
authoress might be pardoned an occasional fit of somnolency under the 
fatigue of such severe travail. But not so. We shall prove the animus 
—the constant malice-prepense—the only just ground for the pointed 
reprehension which it is a duty to bestow upon such misrepresentation. 

In her twenty-first Number, ‘* A Tale of the Tyne,’? Miss Martineau 
has introduced two clergymen, a rector and a curate: the rector is rich, 
proud, and unprincipled ; he opposes a public work, of great general ad- 
vantage, for private ends; the curate supports it. The rector is married, 
and his bridal party passes through the town. A surgeon, who wishes 
to toady the principal persons in the progress, is thrown from his pony 
in his endeavours to get up and pay his respects. He enters the house of 
a where he finds the curate, and the following dialogue takes 
place :-— 


“Mr. Milford gravely accepted both the gin and the advice. It was a 
great object with him to make himself popular with the people, even when 
the curate was by. He protested that c did not regard the misadventure 
as it gave him the open of paying his respects to the bridegroom, 
whom he honoured for his public spirit about the Deep Cut. 

__“«* When he was a lad at school—and none of the brightest, Sir—how 
little anybody thought what a great man he would be in the Church! 
It was his father's being ruined that destined him to the Church. Nobody 
would have thought of it else.” 
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“* Indeed! I should have supposed the long and ive education, 
to a learned ‘profession, would have been the @ ruined man 
would have thought of for his son.’ 

“*Tf he had had to pay the expenses himself, certainly, Sir. But so 
much is provided already for a church education, that if a 
interest, it is one of the cheapest ways that he can dispose sons, 
say." But for this they would never have thought of making Master Miles 
a clergyman, to judge by what I used to see of him as a boy. The big 
used to plague him, as he plagued the little ones; and the master r) 
plagued each other equally. If Miss Vivian had seen what I saw once, 
she would hardly have married him, altered as he is, The boys had buried 
him up to his chin in the middle of the play-ground, and when he screeched 
and roared, they let him have one arm out to beat the nd with. He 
rs not then look much like a youth thinking of giving himself up to holy 

ngs. 

os Nor many another school-boy, who has yet turned out a good clergy- 
man,” observed Mr, Severn, gravely. ‘I have often thought that much 
harm is done by expecting ministers of the gospel to be different ftom 
others when they are men; but I never before heard that they must be a 

te race as boys.’ 

“* Nor I, Sir; loae mean that one would not expect a stupid boy, 
with a bad temper, to choose the Church, if left to himself; and its being 
all settled just when his father fell into difficulties, makes one doubt the 
more whether it was pure choice.’ : 

“ * Certainly,’ observed the surgeon, ‘ there are helps to a clerical edu- 
eation which we, in other learned professions, should be very glad of; a 
great many pensions and exhibitions, and bursaries, and such things, which 
we poor surgeons never hear of.’ 

“ * These are all evidently designed, Mr. Severn observed, ‘ to provide 
for religion being abundantly administered in the land. It is piety which 
founded all these helps to a clerical education,’ 

“* No doubt, Sir; but that does not lessen the temptation to enter a 
oe reer where so much is ready to one’s hand. It 1s plain to me, Sir, 

hat gre are drawn into this department who would not otherwise think 
of it; and nothing will persuade me that they do not, so far, stand in the 


way of those whose hearts incline them to make the gospel their portion. 
I do not scruple saying this to you, Mr. Severn, because you are one of 
those who have not profited, but lost, by the — You will hardly deny, 


Sir, that after all your toil and expense at college, one that cares less about 
his business than you has stepped into the living which you might have 
had, if there had been no other rule of judging than fitness for the work.’ 

“ Mr. Severn could not allow this kind of remark, even from an old friend 
of his family.” 

More of the same sort follows; and though the remarks are, many of 
them, truisms, it is the manner of the introduction that is objectionable, 
and as we deem it unfair, we quote them to show the intention, the settled 
intention, of degrading the order by the exception of the individual, 


Again, in a dialogue on impressment, which diverges into the law of 
settlement, and falls in, as it were, forte fortuna— 


“* The thought of it chafes me as much as seeing Mr. Severn still no 
more than Otley the rector’s poor curate, when I know that, if each had their 
deserts, if the people were allowed to interest themselves in choosing the 

tor that would do his duty best, Mr. Severn would be one of the first in 
t and in place, and Otley (if he had been anywhere but in the Church) 
would have had to wait for a flock till he grew as wise as the children that 


a 





* Miss Martineau would be puzzled to prove this assertion. 
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are now under him, and as sober as our Adam,—and that is not supposing 


much. 
“* And what does Mr. Severn himself say? Nothing about Otley.’ ” 


This commonplace is ranged under the head “ Loyalty Preventives,” 
applied indiscriminately to impressment, the law of settlement, to these 
exceptions to the rule of Church preferment, and the conduct of the 
clergy. Can anything be more unfair ? 

In the twenty-second Number of the “ Tlustrations of Political Eco» 
nomy ” (“* Briery Creek”) we find another portrait of a clergyman and’ 
his wife, contrasted, too, with a lay-lecturer, sketched probably after a 
beau ideal of Dr. Priestley. They are thus introduced— 


“Dr. ary stepped out of his low window into the en, and met 
them near the gate, where he was introduced to the Rev. Ralph Hesselden, 
pastor of Briery Creek, and Mrs. Hesselden. 

“ The picturesque clergyman and his showy lady testified all outward 
respect to the venerable old man beforethem, They forgot for a moment 
what they had been told of his politics being ‘ sad, very sad, quite deplor- 
able ;* and remembered only that he was the father of their hostess, It 
was not till a full half-hour after that they became duly shocked at a man 
of his powers having been given over to the delusions of human reason, 
and at his profaneness in having dared to set up for a guide to others, while 
he was himself blinded in the darkness of error. There was so little that 
told of delusion in the calm simplicity of the doctor's countenanee, and 
something so unlike profaneness and presumption in his mild and serious 
manners, that it was not surprising that his guests were so long in disco- 
vering the evil that was in him.” 


A conversation ensues, in which are the following passages :— 


“ The ladies were left to themselves while Temple was deere (as he 
did in certain states of nervousness) and whipping the shining toe of his 
right boot, and the gther gentlemen making the plunge into science atid 
literature, in which the Doctor always led the way when he could lay hold 
of 4 man of education. One shade of disappointment after another ir 
over his countenance when he was met with questions whether one ? iloso- 
pher was not pursuing his researches into regions whence many had re- 
turned infidels,—with conjectures whether an eminent patriot was not liv- 
ing without God in the world,—and with doubts whether a venerable phi- 
lanthropist might still be confided in, since he had gone hand in hand m a 
ood work with a man of doubtful seriousness. At last his patience seemed 
0 be put to the proof, for his daughter heard him say, 

“« Well, Sir, as neither you nor I are infidels, nor likely to become s0, 
suppose we let that matter pass. Our part is with the es tidings of great 
deeds doing on the other side of the world. The faith of the doers is be- 
tween themselves and their God.’ 

“ « But, Sir, consider the value of a lost soul.’ 

“¢T have so much hope of many souls being saved by every measure of 
Wise policy and true philanthropy, that I cannot mar my satisfaction by 
groundless doubts of the safety of the movers. Let us take advantage of 
the permission to judge them by their fruits, and then, it seems to me, we 
may make ourselves very respecting them. Can you satisfy me 
about this new method,—it is of immense importance,—of grinding lensés ?” 

“ Mr. Hesselden could scarcely listen further, so shocked was he with 
the Doctor's levity and laxity in being eaget about bringing new worlds 
within haman ken, while there seemed to the pious a doubt whether the 

nts of divine wisdom and oe would be cared for by him who sent 
hem. Mr. Hesselden solemnly elevated his eyebrows as he looked towards 
his wife, and the glance took effect.’ 
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“ At length, Mrs. Hesselden turning the fullest aspect of her enormous 
white chip bonnet on Mrs. Sneyd, supposed that as the omen was 
so be moral, there were no public amusements in Briery Creek. 

“ * T am sorry to say there are none at present. Dr. Sneyd and my son 
begin, next week, a humble attempt at a place of evening resort; and now 
that Mr. Hesselden will be here to assist them, I hope our people will soon 
be oer with a nee r harmless ee one ee 

“ « You begin next week ? r-meeting ?’ as e , turning 
to Mrs. Teele Mrs. Temple ieved not.” : 


The contrast to the lax and dissolute James, of “ The Park and the 
Paddock,” exhibited by the serious and evangelical Mr. and Mrs. Hes- 
selden is worked up in still stronger colours, till at last occurs the death 
of Dr. Sneyd’s son, to whose religious aid Mr. Hesselden had not been 
summoned, and who is in consequence made to ask, in the following 
passage, 

“« Why he had not been sent for to the patient's bed-side ? urging that it 
was dreadful to think what might become of him hereafter, if it should 
please God to remove him in his present feeble condition of mind. Of all 
strange things it seemed the strangest that any one should dare to add to 
such trouble as the grey-haired father must be suffering, and that Mr. Hes- 
selden should fancy himself better qualified than Dr. Sneyd to watch over 
the religious state of this virtuous son of a pious parent. ven Jemm 
could understand enough to be disgusted, and to venerate the humble dignity 
with which Mr. Hesselden's officiousness was checked.” 


The young man dies, and the rooted bigotry of the clergyman is thus 
characterized :— 


“ The snow was all melted before the morning when the funeral train 
set forth from Dr. Sneyd’s door. On leaving the gate, the party turned, 
not in the direction of the chapel, but towards the forest. As Mr. Hessel- 
den could not in conscience countenance such a departure as that of Arthur, 
—lost in unbelief, and unrelieved of his sins, as he believed the sufferer to 
have been,—it was thought better that the interment should take place as 
if no Mr. Hesselden had been there, and no chapel built; and the whole 
was conducted as on one former occasion since the establishment of the 
settlement.’ 


Such things, we fear, have been, though of rare and almost singular 
occurrence ; we give them, not as false or true, but simply as proofs of 
the animus of the author towards the Church, and of not very fair repre- 
sentation. 

In “* The Park and the Paddock ” the manner is far more undisguised. 


Under the title “‘ Clerical Duty,” emblazoned at the head of every page, 
is the following dialogue :— 


“ * Who is going to ride*" she asked, seeing that a groom was leading a 
saddled horse. ‘ Who wants Diamond this morning, James ?° 

“*T do. Ah! it is a great plague that anybody should want to be 
buried this morning, of all mornings. But I put the people off before, and 
I cannot do it again. I can get it over, with what else I have to do, before 

ou have finished your sport, if you will only make me sure where I may 
nd you. That is what | am settling now, and thenI am off.’ 

“ * But what else have youtodo? A marriage or two, perhaps 2" 

* * Very likely ; and three or four more funerals. They find they must 
make the most of me when they can catch me. But the business i mean 
is, looking about to see where I shall build my house. You ought to be 
with me for that.’ "’ : 
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Under the same recurring head is described his first attack on the 
twin sisters, and in the hope of again meeting them he is made to hurry 
over a funeral service, to refuse the hospitality of his parishioners, and 
especially “* of the mourners, who had hoped. to receive at home a con- 
firmation of the words of solace which had been spoken at the grave ; 
all this he had declined on the plea of extreme haste ;” and whom he 
had wounded by a falsehood not less disgraceful in its origin than its 
commission. Now, is this, in any honest sense, “ clerical duty,” as 
performed by the clergy of the Church of England? 

Next, we come to ‘* Clerical Recreations,’”’ which consist in the con- 
duct of the intrigue above alluded to, and urging the caption of poachers. 
Are these, we ask, the recreations of the clergy? — 

We shall add only two more passages, which are the very climax of 
the substitution of the exception for the rule. 


“ «Now you just show, at this moment, the folly of meddling in other 
people's affairs and preaching about other people's consciences,’ said James, 
turning round from the window. ‘1 can tell you that Sarah Swallow is 
going to be married. I know it for fact: for her intended told me of it 
og Indeed, he asked me to marry them. What do you think of this, 

anny ?" 

< I think just as I did before. If Sarah proved herself as light-minded 
and fickle as yourself—if she so injured and betrayed the interests of her 
sex,—how does that excuse your treachery to—— 

“ « Now if you say another word about the sanctity of the Church, and 
the dignity of the clerical character, and all that, I will never set foot in 
my living again to the end of my days.’ 

“*] was not going to make any appeal to you, which I know to be so 
useless. The clerical character has no dignity in your keeping, and you 
take care that the Church shall have no sanctity in the eyes of your 
people.’ 

“« That is not my fault. 

“1 know it. You can no more be a clergyman than you can be a mu- 
sician or a sculptor. Your misfortune and that of your people is that you 
are called a clergyman. 

“* Ah! I saw two old women dreadfully scandalized, the last time I came 
from a hunt. They thought I was over the ears in a pitcher of ale; but I 
heard them say, There's our parson, with not a thread of black on him but 
his neckcloth. The sin of the case lies with the Church, that makes a point 
of a black coat, while she tempts in—— 

“* Black hearts! Hearts that must needs come out black from being 
steeped in the hypocrisy of a professed sanctity.” 

“*T am sure { never professed sanctity.’ 

“* Therefore your heart is not of the deepest black of all. But what 
has been your only alternative? Leading your people to think that no 
sanctity exists.’ 

“* That is the fault of the system,—not mine. The system made ti a 
matter of course that I should be aclergyman. Herelam. I must either 
set my face at its full length, and play a damned deep part when I talk of 
righteousness, and temperance, and—and all that——' 

“* And judgment to come,’ said Richard, gravely. 

“* Or if the a see I am thinking of anything but what I am saying, 
they can hardly believe that such threats signify much. You should lay 
the blame on those that put me into the Church. 

“* They would plead that you were put there as a matter of course ;— 
that you were born to it. They would refer the blame farther back; where 
indeed, it ought to rest. The day must come when faithless parents must 
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be arraigned by their injured children ; and then will your pe 
multitude besides, rise up in judgment Gna Church 
Sor having made an elaborate provision for not only the gospel, 
but generating infidelity towards both God and man.** 

“'* That may be all very true: but I cannot help my share of it now.’ 

“* You can stop the spread of the oa sh une aetna te ae 
you. Come out of the Church. You look more than there 
any occasion for. Remember—— 

“« * Remember, sister, how it is with other professions, A bad physician 
does not give up practice; nor does an ignorant lawyer, because of inca- 

it . ; : 
Pe: © Remember that the physician and lawyer, who are as well known to 
be as unfit for their business as you are for your's, are not employed. Jn the 
profession of the Church alone are the incapable sure of their occupation 
and its recompense. But no one is more aware than you that the days are 
coming when, if the unqualified do not step out of the Church, they will de 
plucked out; or, if time be promised them to die out, tt will be a chance 
whether the impatience of the long-betrayed people will not unroof the sanc- 
tuary from over their heads.’* 
7 . . ~ . . * . 

We now arrive at the climax of misrepresentation, and should really 

be ashamed of citing such a passage, were it not that the reader could 
believe so strong an understanding could be so perverted by the 
pursuit of a favourite theory. 


“ James put as little sanctity into the service [the marriage cerem 
as could be desired — strongest foe to hypocrisy, or lamented by his 
astonished curate. hy Morse should be so proud ashe was of being 
married by anybody who could marry him in such a manner as this was 
more than a stranger could comprehend. In the midst, the ery of hounds 


was heard, the clergyman oxi a moment, and went on uneasily. An- 


other cry followed, and he h 
and whisper,— 

“ «If there had been no other clergyman here, I don't know that I should 
have suffered such a thing as to put our affair off till to-morrow; but, 
perhaps, that gent.—I think it is a pity, Sir, you should lose the hunt, Sir, 
on our account ; that's all. But you are the best judge, Sir." 

“In another minute James had leaped upon his horse at the church- 
door, and his curate had taken his place at the altar,—so discomposed as 
to find it difficult to proceed as if nothing had happened. When all was 
done, Sarah was still pale with the sense of insult, while her husband was 
congratulating himself on his own breeding in not standing in the 
way of his young master's pleasure.’ 


That a person of Miss Martineau’s talents should have the bad taste 
to attack the Church by such stale stuff, we repeat, would be wonderful, 
were it not apparent that her hostility to the Establishment misleads her 
judgment? To prove that we do not undervalue this threadbare story, 
we will trespass so far upon attention as to show in what way Mr. 

r, the American novelist, had employed the very same twenty times- 
told tradition Miss Martineau has impressed into her service. It is thus 
that he brings it into a conversation between an old seaman and his 
captain, in the “* Water-Witch.” 


ted again. Morse made bold to step forward 





* By such sweeping assertions Miss Martineau shows that she is not very care- 
ful, nor very conscientious, in marking the wide distinction between the intended 
use, and the unforeseen abuse, of endowments. This distinction taken, the greater 
part of the censure vanishes, Confound the two things, and a palpable hit is. made 
at “ Mother Church.” 
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_ * Mr. Luff was of opinion that by cleving the slings of the main-yard 
we give a better set to the top- Tsheste; Bot it. wee little 
be done with the stick aloft; and I am ready to pay her Maje: é 
rence betwéen the wear of the sheets as they now, as Mr. 

Luff would have them, out of my pocket, though it is often as asa 
parish church, in which a fox-hunting parson preaches. I Mend oe once 
heh a real tally-ho was reading the service, and one of your uites 
in the wake of a fox with his hounds, within hail of the church-windows t 

e cries had some such effect on my roarer as a puff of wind would have 


on this ship; that is to say, he sprung his luff, and though he kept on 
oan tanaaing. I never knew what, his eyes were in the fields the 
whole time the pack was in view. But this wasn't the worst of it, for 
When he got fairly back to his work again, the wind had been blowing the 
leaves of his book about, and he plumped us into the middle of the m 
ceremony. I am no great lawyer, but there were those who said it was a 
send pet half the young men in the parish weren't married to their own 
mothers.’ 

“* T hope the match was agreeable to the family,’ said Ludlow, relieving 
one elbow, by resting the weight of his head on the other. 

“ * Why, as to that, I will not take upon me to say, since the clerk cor- 
rected the parson’s reckoning before the mischief was entirely done.’”’ 


Enough of this ; it is alike disgraceful to principle and ability. 

Miss Martineau has represented with some, but not half enough, foree, 
the vexation and the crime arising out of the system of surcharges under 
the assessed taxes. The bribe which is offered to the assessor in the divi- 
sion of all sums thus recovered between himself and the Government, at 
once incites and enables him to summon on the merest suspicion—(hun- 
dreds of such notices are served in every division)—in which he is still 
further countenanced by the abominable violation of the very founda- 
tions of British jurisprudence—making the defendant prove a negative, 
or criminate himself,—a license allowed in no other courts. A 
is surcharged for a horse, dog, or any other article. Does the as- 
sessor prove he had the thing in his possession during the period ?—by 
nd means. The Gospels are thrust into the hand of the summoned, and 
he is sworn to answer all questions. The consequence is they do swear. 
Only yesterday a man was surcharged for a game license, who had been 
convicted of being on lands in search of game with three others; and it 
was deposed by two witnesses at the hearing before the justices, that a 
gun was handed to one of his party, who with it. Before the tax- 
commissioners the assessor did not produce the depositions—the poacher 
swore there was no gun, and further that he had not kept a furcher, 
though it was well known to all the village in which he lived that he 
had kept such a dog, and used it nightly during the whole season: but 
the man swore hardily, and was believed. Three instances of similar 
gross perjury, in one small town, have occurred under the eye of the 
writer of this article within the last ten days. 

Touching the game-laws and their operation, our authoress lies under 
the error of attributing the effects of the former and repealed principles 
to the statute now in operation. She does not probably mean to autho- 
rize indiscriminate trespass upon landed property, because game is to be 
found thereon ? If not, all that justice demands is given under the exist- 
ing laws. 1. The right of his property to the landowner—2. The power 
of selling and buying game to him and to the public—3. The pleasure of 
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sporting, whenever permission of the proprietor of .the land can be ob- 


tained. These are all the rights that ought to be, or can be, respected ; 
for even if the diversions of the field were an universal right, conferred 
by Nature, that right has been merged in the security of property, esta- 
blished by social laws. What estate would be of any value, if the 
whole maparean 5 could pass over it, on any pretence, at will? Yet to 
such an extent does the assumption of the extinction of the game-laws 

. Miss Martineau has obviously been very ill instructed in all 
that relates to those very important disturbers of rural morality—geme 
and poaching. And =? Bi it is considered that almost every man who 
comes to the gallows, or is sentenced to transportation, confesses that his 
first steps to crime are induced by this, according to Miss Martineau, 
very venial offence, her misrepresentations can but be productive of great 
mischief, if taken for admitted truths. 

Here, then, we close our exposition. The errors are invested with the 
more importance, because Miss Martineau has of late been employed by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to illustrate the poor- 
laws. Even the high nameand countenance of the Lord Chancellor has 
been industriously put forth, to propagate, adorn, and dignify her labours. 
It is not easy to draw the line between the sanction thus impressed on 
one set of fables, and another which does not enjoy the same authority. 
Will the Society, or will Lord Brougham, justify either the principle or the 
manner of the assaults we have arraigned? It is to be hoped they will not. 
Indeed there is strong reason to suspect that the bustle and stir made by 
these publications are subsiding—their very frequency destroys their 

wer. And, moreover, all thinking people perceive how little know- 
edge is gained. They have been read as amusing tales, constructed 
with ingenuity and feeling ; but, as illustrations of political economy, 
their only end has been to give to those who look no farther the inform- 
ation contained in the lucid summaries at the close of the volumes; 
while those who really desire to obtain an adequate insight into this yet 
infant subject are but the more imperatively convinced that such know- 
ledge is only to be gained by serious and sedulous reading of the best 
authors ; by abstracting, comparing, and arranging their matter, and by 
sufficient reflection to digest and commit the few really established axioms 
of the science to memory. 

The small and compact but admirable treatises of Sir Henry Parnell 
and Mr. Montgomery Martin contain not only a sound knowledge of 
the principles of taxation, but convey much more information, in respect 
to minute details, than could be learned from dozens of such illustra- 
tions. by any mind capable to entertain such questions. 
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THE DEBTOR'S EXPERIENCE. 
Part IIJ.—My Prison Assocrates. : 


Tue reader having accompanied me thus far in my “ ee 
I shall now proceed with a few portraits of characters with whom I was 
condemned ‘to associate durmg my incarceration, which may perhaps 
more amusingly, if not more forcibly, illustrate the uselessness and 
cruelty of the law of imprisonment for debt, alike unavailing as it is to 
the interests of the creditor, and destructive of all principle in the 
debtor. “And here I must take the opportunity of expressing my hope, 
in common with all philosophers who combine causes and effects toge- 
ther, that the Bill introduced into Parliament last session for its aboli- 
tion, by his Majesty’s present Attorney-General, may not be suffered to 
remain in abeyance in consequence of that gentleman’s immediate ab- 
sence from the House of Commons ; persuaded as I am that a subject of 
more deep domestic importance never engaged the attention of its 
Honourable Members, nor one involving more seriously the best moral 
feelings and interests of a community, than that under consideration. 

My table companions formed a grotesque medley. The one, however, 
to whom I was first introduced by my initiator*, a publican by trade, 
was a respectable, intelligent, and agreeable person, and had formerly 
been servant to a British officer, who had fought in the Peninsular war, 
ultimately “ bringing up”? at. Waterloo. He frequently amused his 
hearers with anecdotes of the French and Bruxellois, having reference 
to that eventful period. At the termination of hostilities he accompa- 
nied his master to France, who remained in the “ army of occupation ” 
during the period of its stay in that country. 

In a town in the province of Normandy my table companion accident- 
ally fell in'with a French officer, of a Bourbon regiment, which was also 
stationed there, who had formerly been a prisoner in England, and in 
the very town of which my “ spirituous” hero was a native, where the 
latter had sundry opportunities of showing little civilities to the Gallic 
prisoners; and, amongst others, in an especial degree, to one who was 
exceedingly fond of sweetmeats, by sharing with him his own portions, 
and receiving in return various presents, specimens of the ingenuity of 
those clever persons with which the kingdom at that period abounded. 

Years passed away; the French prisons were cleared—their inmates 
departed with joy “ pour la belle France ;” the donor and recipient of 
raspberry-tarts and plum-pudding were alike removed to other scenes, 
there to enact the parts allotted to them by Providence in the great 
drama of human life. 

It was in the year 1818 that my fellow-prisbner chanced to meet his 
quondam friend, the Lieutenant de la Garde Napoleon, by whom, upon 
making himself known, he was received with the warmest affection, and 
immediately presented to the other officers of the regiment ; these, desirous 
of testifying their réconnoissance for civilities shown to their brother during 
his “ captivity in a strange land,” overwhelmed the future dispenser of 
“ cordials *? with the most obliging attentions. He frequently dined 
and passed much of his leisure time with them, to the great surprise of 
the Colonel, his’ master, who had’ more than once met his’servant in - 


ne: 





* The steward of the ward. 
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company with these gentlemen, and desired to be informed in what 
manner he had contrived to make their acquaintance ; the whole parti- 
culars of which being related, afforded the Colonel considerable amuse- 
ment, and he expressed a wish to know the gentleman of the sword 
whose passion pour Jes douceurs had brought him into such close com- 
munion with his own valet—a desire somewhat emburrassing to the 
latter, as he had carefully concealed his métier from his grateful and 
generous friends. By a little evasion and some delay he hoped to escape 
the ordeal to which the introduction of his master to these gentlemen 
would subject him, Days passed on for a time quite happily, and he 

to hope the circumstance was forgotten, when he accidentally 
stumbled upon the Colonel at the theatre, whither he had gone one 
evening with three French officers to witness the inimitable acting of 
Mademoiselle Mars, who was, what our English players term, starring 
it in the provinces. 

Colonel M—— passed and saluted his servant with a profound bow, 
that produced in the gentleman of the garderobe the utmost embarrass- 
ment, At his accustomed hour the Colonel summoned his tire-man, 
and, with well-affected humility, begged to ask when he was to have the 
honour of being made known to his military friends ? 

After an awful pause, the poor valet mustered courage to state, in 
humble and submissive tones, that he felt some difficulty upon this 
point, as the French gentlemen were not aware that he was a servant. 

* You have then passed yourself off as a gentleman,”’ said the Colonel, 
* have you ?” 

** Not exactly, Sir,’ meekly replied he; “ but they took me for one, 
Sir, and I didn’t like to tell them as I wasn’t”—an acknowledgment 
which pleased the master, who was now more desirous than ever to see 
them, and required his man to devise some plan to effect this object. 

The bewildered valet at length very respectfully murmured a hope that 
his master would have the kindness to excuse and forgive the liberty he 
was about to take, but “ it can only be done, Sir,” said he, “ by your 
condescending to be introduced as my friend ; I am certain you will 
then have a kind and hearty reception.” 

** Very well, be it so, and the earlier the better,” answered the Colonel. 

These preliminaries settled, our hero marched forthwith to the Ca- 
serne, saw the officers, and stated his desire to introduce an English 
Colonel to them, Ais friend, who wished to make their acquaintance. 
Colonel M——— was presented, and received with great courtesy; an 
invitation to dine was given and accepted upon the instant; and the 
latter has often been heard to declare that he never passed a more agree- 
able evening, and complimented his valet upon the modest ease and per- 
fect propriety of his behaviour, which endeared him in so singular a 
manner to the Gallic soldiers, who declared their ami Anglois was ® 
“ gargon bien aimable, et fort gentil.” 

allied army, in process of time, quitted France, and returned to 
England, where a far different destiny awaited this good-natured “ gen- 
tleman’s gentleman.” He became enamoured of, and joined his person 
and fortunes to those of, a pretty lady’s maid; quitted service, and was 
established, partly by the gains each had made and saved during their 
servitude, and partly by the kind assistance of the Colonel, in a respect- 
able public-house at the west end of the town, where he continued for 
some years in a prosperous condition; other speculations and bad debts 
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plunged him into difficulties, in the midst of which his kind and amiable 

was called to “ that bourn from whence no traveller returns.” 
His misfortunes accumulated, and ultimately drove him into “ Barrett’s 
Hotel,” where he remained until Mr. Commissioner Law was kind 
enough to order his discharge, after a due purgation through the Insol- 
vent Court; and he is now, I hope, in a fair way of regaining that posi- 
tion in life, which, as a respectable and well-conducted snobenhens he 
most justly merits. I have great pleasure in paying this tribute to 
one who was obliging, courteous, and unassuming in his manners, and 
greatly esteemed by all his fellow-* knights.” During his sojourn, the 
good-humoured smiles of his wife, and the dark, expressive, Gulnare 
eyes of a very pretty daughter, cheered and imparted an interest to many 
of the dreary hours of wretchedness peculiar to “ Barrett’s Hotel,” that 
I shall ever remember with feelings of pleasure ; but as the parent took 

ight, a bright constellation disappeared from our hemisphere. 

e had another publican at the same table, but of a totally different 
class to the one whom I have just introduced. This latter was a “ sin- 
ner” of no ordinary degree ; he recounted his misdeeds with the most 
shameless effrontery, and boasted with savage delight of the numberless 
dupes he had made during a lengthened experience in iniquity. Of three 
butts of beer he declared he invariably made four ; that of common porter, 
and a little “* intermediate ale,’ he manufactured excellent stout ; that 
whenever, as not unfrequently happened, he received one of bad porter, he 
kept it a few days, drew off a certain portion of it, which he mixed with 
other liquor, then filled the cask with ‘‘ small beer,’’ notified the brewers 
of its infamous quality, and desired them to fetch it away: thus he 
cheated sellers and buyers, and gloried in the tricks he played those great 
monopolizing manufacturers of malt, quassia, and treacle, denominated 
“ brewers,” which thus enabled him to undersell and ruin his more 
honest neighbours in the trade. To the small, still voice of conscience 
this vender of “ heavy” had long since turned a deaf ear; his rule and 

tice in obtaining money being in accordance with those of Iago in 

is advice to Rodrigo—“ Put money in thy purse ; get it honestly if thou 
canst, but put money in thy purse.” This barbarian was an original in 
his way ; the unblushing insolence and sarcastic humour with which he 
related his abominable practices excited mingled feelings of scorn and 
astonishment in the mind of the listener. 

My third associate, a very demon in human shape, requires more than 
an ordinary pen to describe. Never, in all my previous eventful life, 
(and I have met with some strange creatures,) had I been placed in 
contact with such a monster of a man! To fulfil the command of 
loving such a being as one’s own dear self was an utter impossibility! 
Nature herself, one would imagine, had taken peculiar pains to manu- 
facture for him a countenance that could but inspire his fellows with 
sentiments of hatred! Judge, readers, for yourselves. Toa face inde- 
libly stamped in deep cavities, by a disease called the small-pox, and a 
complexion in which might be. traced all the ‘‘ rainbow’s varied hues,” 
one blind eye, the other askant, resembling in colour and rance a 

le, dim chrysolite, low, deeply-wrinkled forehead, » broken- 
bridged, turned-up nose, a spacious and almost toothless mouth, and say 
if I am not right in making thedame herself ible for the feeli 
this man’s appearance at first sight created in all beholders, and whic 
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upon an acquaintance, increased to the greatest possible nage Seated 
near the person to whom I was first introduced, this fiend-like looking 
man, who was a bargeman, in the slang peculiar to the “ gentles” of 
his class, accosted me with— 

“ I say, my covey, you ar no bisness up theere—ere ve be all ekals, 
you know, and no man mun show no hairs ere ; thof you may appear to 
ave a decent coat on yer back, I’ll vager a pot I can show more money 
nor any on you.” 

Regarding the wretch with uncontrollable contempt, and shrinking 
from any further communion with one towards whom I felt such uncon- 
querable disgust, I resigned my seat forthwith, and placed myself at the 
bottom of the table. 

This man kept the ward in an everlasting uproar from his constant 
habits of thieving, and contrived to make a good living out of the articles 
he was in the daily habit of abstracting from others ; and although such 
offences are punishable by heavy fines, few persons had sufficient nerve 
to encounter the torrents of abuse with which they were certain of being 
assailed if they veutured to bring him to the bar of justice, and with 
which he was charged to overflowing. He defied all rules, and triumphed 
over all authority. Whilst upon delinquents less turbulent, and infinitely 
less flagrant, the vials of wrath were poured to the very dregs, this hated 
brute escaped unpunished. What rejoicings took place when he quitted 
the “ hotel !” 

Loud shouts issuing one morning from the court-yard, I, amon 
others, was attracted to that part of it allotted to the game of “ fives.” 
Two persons upon a side were playing for a leg of mutton and a gallon 
of beer ; the winners gaining by one ball only, which was disputed, the 
matter was referred to an umpire, whose decision in their favour called 
forth these noisy manifestations of approval. The beaten party, haunted 
by the wandering ghost of a sheep’s “ understanding,” quitted the ground, 
for that day, somewhat crest-fallen, but recovered upon the following 
morning, when they were declared conquerors for the beverage, victory 
being proclaimed by repeated crowings from a strange little Hibernian, 
yclept “ Bantam,”’ whose perfect imitations of the shrill sounds of 
** bright chanticleer ’? would have startled St. Peter himself had he been 
within hearing. 

“ Hollo, you wagabone of a tailor, what do you mane by kicking up 
sich a rumpuss here ?”’ cried a toothless old fellow, as he was munching 
bacon and bread, to another of diminutive stature, but most important 
air, and some years younger than himself. “ You a’nt fit to be amongst 
respectable gentlemen, you concated old fool—you are benathe my notice. 
Mr. Chairman, I insist upon that old vilin’s being fined.” 

The self-important little Schneider (for he was just five feet two inches, 
and one of those creatures of whom, it is said, nine are required to form 
a man) rose, with an air of tragi-comic solemnity, displayed his bald 
head, pursed-up mouth, vicious eyes, a brow upon which sat unutterable 
rage, and thus began—-“ Mr. Chairman, I am a man of sinse, extraor- 
dinary, refined sinse, Sir; and am not to be spoke to, or insulted by 
sich as he, mire and dirt!”’ looking scornfully at the last speaker. 
“ Hould your blackguard tongue—keep in your dirty wagger, I'll hae 
none on’t, you mane, thieving, hould publican.” 

At this, the old fellow with the bacon taking instantaneous fire, rose, 
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flung away his commestibles, with his clenched fist violently thumped 
the table, and in a voice of thunder roared— 

“Mr. Chairman, that old, obstropolous, sneaking, tenth-part of an 
Irishman——”” 

“ Order, order !”’ from the chair, interrupting him. 

“ Well, then, that M*T'wiss—ah! you may grin at me, I don’t care 
for you nor a hundred sich,” addressing the little tailor, who was making 
grimaces at him ; “ I beg pardon, Mr. Chairman, but I say as how I 
can prove the waggabone to be a spy, an informer, a mischief-maker, a 
common nuisance, and we shall not never be unianimous any more, 80 
long as the willin’s amongst us; I propose, therefore, that he shall be 
fined, and well pumped upon as a spy.” 

This proposition being seconded, and unanimously agreed to by the 
whole ward, the offender was declared fined in the amount of five shil- 
lings, to be levied forthwith. The uproar in some degree subsiding, at 
the sound of the chairman’s hammer, inflated with anger, his nose 
pointed sharp as one of his own needles,‘the man of shreds raised him- 
self to his highest possible altitude, made a profound bow to the chair, 
and thus broke silence— 

“Mr. Chairman, I defy ye all: you, your committee, and all the di 
members of the ward may go to the d—]. Am I to be insulted and 
bearded by a sit of scondrels of insolvents? do I care for any of ye ?— 
ye trumpery, paltry poltroons! ye robbers of children, creditors, and 
churches! I can buy all 0’ ye; I trate ye with contimpt, (spitting vio- 
lently upon the floor,) ye mane mongrels! Mr. Chairman, I am a man 
of sinse! a man of extinded, beautiful sinse, Sir! of refined ixcellence, 
Sir! If I was inclined to stoop to common language, Sir, I would till 
that ould sinner—that ould, murdering sojer—that ould, poisoning beer- 
drugger—that he’s but, no, (drawing up with great dignity,) I will 
not damane myself so low ; but I tell you, Sir, that he’s a horrid, san- | 
guinary, violator of truth. You think to fine me, do you? [ till you 
what, I’1l see ye all particularly and eternally well roasted and burnt 
before ye’ll get anything from Mr. Patrick M‘Twist.” 

The man of cabbage, thus wrought into a tremendous passion, half 
mad with frenzy, mounted one of the tables, and sawing the air in most 
undignified rage, invoked the wrath of his Satanic majesty upon the whole 
party. This circumstance created so much uproar, that the chairman’s 
voice and call for order were overwhelmed, the hammer lost its effect, 
and grim disorder, with all its concomitant blackguardisms, reared its 
head in frightful glory. Blows succeeding this oration, the members 
rose, en masse, and carrying off this reptile of his own idolatry, forcibly 
expelled him then, and for ever, from the ward ; to preserve order in 
which, and to prevent breaches of King William’s peace in his hotel, 
Mr. Barrett considered it prudent to place this snarling snip in another 
apartment. He was of a most quarrelsome disposition, and the general 
impression against him was that he endeavoured to curry favour with the 
governor by a system of espionage over his brother knights. He fre- 
quently made application to be permitted to return to his old ward, but 
the feelings of the members being so entirely against him, the governor 
did not consider it prudent to grant his request. 

A half worn-out dandy, one Sunday morning, accosted a May-pole 
young gentleman from the land of “ Green Erin,” and in a languishing 
tone inquired— 
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“ ©’Flanaghan, are you going to chapel to-day ?” 

“Is it me you mane?” said Pat; “ why, sure, and I am bred and 
born a Catholic, and did you ever hear of a good ‘ Roman’ going to a 
Protestant conventicle? Sure, and your own silf’s not going to be 
bothered in that place, any how?” 

“ J cannot absent myself,” replied dandy with a sigh, “ although I 
should not be very sorry if Mr. Carver did not preach quite so long ; with 
him it is sermon versus patience : and I call him ‘ the time-borer,’ because 
he invariably lodges his watch by his side when he ascends the pulpit, 
which is rather good for me, isn’t it? he! he! he!”’ 

This question was succeeded by a loud, unmeaning laugh. 

“ Pooh, pooh!” replied Flan; “ you mustn't go, 1 want you, [ can’t 
spare you.” 

After a pause and a sigh the other answered— 

“ Ah! my dear friend, you are fortunate in being a Catholic ; I almost 
wish I had been one too, as I could then have received my weekly 
allowance of beef without being compelled to show myself every Sunday 
at the chapel.*”’ 

** Faith, now,’ quoth the Hibernian, “ and do they make you, a gin- 
tleman, do that same thing?” 

** It is a duty,’’ drawled out the other, ‘‘ to which all are compelled 
to submit who would feed; no sermon, no beef.” 

** By Jasus, and that’s droll now,” replied Mr. O’Flannaghan. ‘‘ So 
a poor prisoner can’t get no mate for his hungry maw until he gits his 
cirtificate that he’s been to church? That’s very amusing, by holy St. 
Patrick! This same religious bribery wants reform.” 

* Ah !” said dandy, “ this is only one of the thousand vexations to 
which persons like you and I, Flan, are perpetually doomed in this 
dreadful den. What a place for gentlemen! It isa little consolation to 
know that none of the plebeians with whom one is condemned to herd 
so much beneath us, can possibly be aware of the rank of those who 
condescend to associate with them, and therefore one may hope never to 
be appalled by the sight of any of their visages hereafter. For my part, 
I am extremely particular in everything, but in my dress most especially 
upon a Sunday, when I doff my dressing-gown and seal-skin cap for a 
coat and hat, in order that strangers coming in may suppose me to be 
a visiter, Don’t you give me credit for this contrivance, eh ?”’ 

*€ By my soul,” said Erin’s own boy, “ and it’s one that no person 
but your swate darling self would have thought of. Now, for me, I care 
for nobody, not I, be he as big as Goliah hinself; haven’t I got the grate 
liberator, the mimber of Parliament for all Ireland, for my uncle? Why 
need I care ?” | 


The chapel-bell (summoning the gentle dandy to his devotions and his 
beef ) abruptly broke the dialogue. 








* Two pounds of coarse beef are served to each prisoner who can produce a 
voucher for his attendance at chapel upon the previous Sunday. Whether this sort 
of religious fraud be wise or politic, I will leave to the decision of others, tending, 
as it so eminently does, to the growth of hypocrisy, the attendants’ thoughts being 
generally more occupied in speculations upon the probable chances of getting either 
a piece of lean or fat meat, according to their respective tastes, upon the succeeding 
Wednesday, and the best method of making it sufficiently tender for mastication. 
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DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING.—=NO, II, 





Dialogue 1. Lord Grey and Mr. O'Connell. 
2. Don Pedro and Don Miguel. 
3. Mr. Bunn and Mr. Yates. 
4. Earl Grey and Lord Brougham. 





Lorp Grey anv Mr. O'ConneLL. 


Mr, O'Connell. Come, Grey, here we are, face to face, and foot to foot. 
How can you in your own person, and in those of your wooden-headed col- 
leagues, oppose the Repeal of the Union? 

Lord Grey. Because I am convinced that it would be a measure fraught 
with the worst possible consequences to the country. 

Mr. O'C. ‘Is that it? Why, then, what a pretty fellow you must have 
been when you pledged your whole soul to the question, and told me and 
the rest of my countrymen that union with England was destruction to Ire- 
land. Why animate us with sentiments in our younger days, which now 
you attempt to exterminate ? 

Lord G. I tell you, Mr. O'Connell, I am wiser now than I was then. 

Mr. O'C. So that’s what you are thinking! And pray, my Lord, when 
did you make your political reputation ? Why, when you were forty years 
younger than you are now,and when you had the credit of being a friend of 
the people, and a leader of patriots. What your feelings toward Ireland 
were, your recorded speeches, and your intimacy with Arthur O'Connor, 
sufficiently proclaim ; and to show that you are not altogether changed, I 
need only just remind you that your old friend is, under your special sanc- 
tion, come back to his native land. 


Lord G. I admit my intimacy with Mr. O'Connor, my feeling in his 
favour, and my readiness to bear testimony to his candour and loyalty. 


Mr, O'C. And yet his candour soon after took the unfortunate turn of ~ 
making him confess himself a rebel; so that you and your friends who ad- 
mired the — of his heart, as well as the loyalty of his principles, 
must either have upheld the politics of the traitor, or been the dupes of his 
superior adroitness and hypocrisy. 

Lord G. I do not connect the questions of the Irish Rebellion and the 
union of the countries. 


Mr. O'C. Well, then, for the Union. Here, the other night, you make a 
blarneying speech as minister, to which you were encouraged just because 
Peel condescended to support you in the House of Commons, in which you 
praise the Union up to the skies. Just let me put it to you thus: on the 
2Ist April, 1800, you said, in the House of Commons, that you had “ the 
strongest and most insuperable objections to the Union—that the petitions 
in favour of it were sent up to the English House of Commons under the 
dictation of a chief magistrate, who, besides commanding an army of 
170,000 men, was able to proclaim martial law when he pleased, and could 
subject whom he pleased to the arbitrary trial of a court-martial-——” 

Lord G. Well, I did say so. 


Mr. O'C. By the virtue of my oath, then, that's a noble admission; just 
considering that you now support the Union, and have just given Lord 
Wellesley the identical power you then denounced. Never mind—wait a 
While—what did you say in the same speech? that the Union would not 
unite Englishmen and Irishmen, and that the dangers to Ireland accrued 
from the manner in which she was governed. “ Let the system be changed,” 
said you, “ and the dangers will disappear.” My Lord, that’s just what J 
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say now, and which you contradict. In the same speech you denied that 
Catholic Emancipation would ever be granted. You tried for it all through 
your Whig life, and never could carry it. The Tories gave us that, and 
small thanks to you for your support of it. And what did you say, more- 
over, that, “ till the grievances of Ireland are done away with, till the dis- 
abilities under which the Catholics labour are taken off, no progress will be 
made in securing the public tranquillity, or in promoting the extension of 
commerce and wealth.’ 
Lord G. 1 said so, because I conscientiously believed so. 


Mr. O'C. Upon yaqur honour did you? Why, then, that is all of a piece 
with the rest of it. l once thought you wicked; I am sure now you are 
only weak. Do you suppose that I ever believed that Catholic Emancipation 
would secure public tranquillity, or promote the national prosperity ?—not 
I. I knew it was the first step to gain, but that was all; and if you were 
ever sincere in your advocacy of the question, I consider you a small man 
entirely. 

Lord G. I confess myself somewhat indifferent to your censure or appro- 
bation, Mr. O'Connell. 


Mr. O'C. So you say, my Lord; but that won't do. It seems a little too 
late to treat me with indifference, and what, I dare say, you fancy contempt, 
after having made me figure in the King’s Speech in company with all the 
kings and emperors of Europe. So, just listen; you opposed the Union— 
you concluded that very speech by moving an address to the King to sus- 
pend all proceedings lative to it. 

Lord G. Admitted. 


Mr. O'C. And now you uphold that Union, because you say experience 
has taught you your error; not a change in your own circumstances, or in 
your gory in the country, but experience! Why, then, let me ask you, 
coeval with your hatred of the Union, was your love for Parliamentary 
Reform? What has your experience taught you about that ? 


Lord G. Time enough has not yet elapsed since the passing of the Reform 
Bill to judge of its working. 

Mr. O'C. It has walked at a tolerable pace, too. Without its assistance 
I don't think I and my blood relations would have been able to beat up 
your quarters in Parliament. But it seems to me that men who confess 
themselves to have been disappointed in the expectations which they at 
first formed on any great measure, should be extremely careful how they 
attempt to begin to legislate. Your experience has taught you that 
— opinion you had formed upon the Union was erroneous, and you tell 
the Irish nation, whose champion you then affected to be, that if Parlia- 
ment would give you the power to put them down you would wield it fear- 
lessly. That is just like Anglesey, who told us to “ agitate,” having pre- 
viously talked of riding over us with his dragoons. 

Lord G. Lord Anglesey's administration I am not going to discuss. 

Mr. O'C. Now the letter Hume read—that was a pretty job; first Al- 
thorp’s denying it, and your not recollecting it, and then your ad- 
mitting it, and then our publishing it. I think you might guess how that 
came out. When we managed the castle, and Father Doyle, and Blake, 
and Cloncurry, and I had the “ ear,” we had it all our own way. I could 
do anything with Anglesey if I did but admire his boot. 


Lord G. And you reconciled it to your conscience, Sir, to take advantage 
of a nobleman’s personal vanity to obtain his confidence. 

Mr. O'C. Why we could not frighten our governor—so we took the 
wheedling line. Your Lordship is said to try both systems ; and this I can 
say with safety, the devil a bit of good | ever did for myself by my exertions. 
Lord G. You surprise me. Did not we give you a silk gown, and & 
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patent of precedency, which puts you over the head of the whole bar, 
save one? 


Mr. 0'C. Small thanks to you for that ; and whose fault was it that I had 
not something better still? No. I have my ends in view, I have my 
object in sight ; but I scorn all personal considerations. 


Lord G. What do you think of the tribute, Mr. O'Connell? What do 
you think of draining from the pockets of a population, which, by your own 
account, is starving, a vast and splendid income ? 


Mr. O'C. There's just this difference between us, my Lord: you get your 
splendid income by law, I receive mine voluntarily from those who have 
faith in my sincerity. 1 believe, if your Lordship’s pay as Premier was to 
be furnished under similar circumstances, it would not buy you shoe- 
strings. 

Lord G. There can be no analogy in the cases. To live upon the hard- 
earned pennies of a paupered people—— 


Mr. OC. Tut, tut, my dear Lord, less ofthat now. What difference does 
it make whether the pennies come to me in copper as they are, or made u 
into the shape of gold cups, and presented by a lord mayor? You too 
that tribute—I take mine. The difference between us is, that your virtues 
and integrity were valued at about fifty pounds, and mine at fifteen thou- 
sand a-year. 


Tord G. 1 admit that Sir John Key disappointed me. 


Mr. O'C. Another bit of ill luck. So did the electors of Dudley, I sup- 
pose, when they turned out your Attorney-General—so did the electors of 
Gloucester, when they turned out your Lord of the Admiralty—so did the 
electors of Perthshire, when they would not have your Lord of the Treasury, 
—they will all disappoint you in time, ould gentleman. 

Lord G. 1 would rather admit all these disappointments than unblushingly 
declare my conviction that things which I had supported were to be inju- 
rious to the country, and that those which, for party purposes, I opposed, 
were advantageous. I always advocated Parliamentary Reform, and was 
one of the Society of the Friends of the People. 


Mr. O'C. Yes, and as soon as you had carried your Reform, by means of 
similar societies, with whom your Government corresponded, and to whom 
letters were addressed under your cover (at least), you bring in a Bill to 
put them down, and the moment the smallest indication of popular feeling 
manifests itself, all your troops, horse and foot, life guards and foot guards, 
police and artillery, are prepared. 


Lord G. It is the duty of every government to take proper precautions 
for preserving the public peace. 
_Mr. O'C, Is it the duty of any government to encourage any persons to 
disturb the public peace ? 


Lord G. 1 am not here to contend with you upon any such points. You 
have desired to see and speak with me. Here you are, and as yet I have 
heard nothing to justify the request. 

Mr.O'C. I have disappointed you then. 


_ Lord G. Not much. Placed, as you have chosen to place yourself, ina posi- 
tion of irresponsibility, I should as much regret using language adequate to 
my feelings towards you, as I feel ashamed when I find you indulging in 
vituperation and abuse, for which you impudently declare a resolution not to 
atone. The resolution to which you have come is a Christian resolution, 
and unimpeachable in itself, but you should couple with it a determination 
not to assail men’s reputations, which you refuse to permit them to vindi- 
cate—or attack their honour, which you decline to satisfy. 


Mr. O'C. I have said nothing offensive to you, my Lord Grey. I have 
recalled a few of your early words upon a subject close to my heart; and 
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as for offending me—your Lordship may say whatever you please about me 
—I glory in the cause I have undertaken, and will never flinch from any 
responsibility I may incur. 

Lord G. I hope there will be no occasion for putting you to the test. 


Mr. O'C. You are vastly obliging. If it had not been for Peel's = th 
of you on that division, I am thinking you would have been civiller still— 
that oo I must say, cropped my comb, and is likely enough to moult 
my tail. 

Lord G. It has shown the country the estimation in which you are held, 
at least in England, and developed the extent of your power in Parliament, 

Mr. O'C. I tell you what, my Lord Grey, I know my place, and I'll not 
flinch—but I'm not deaf to negotiation—bid high, and you may have me 
yet; you paid dearer for Brougham than you meant, and a nice life he 
leads you ; you thought him mad, and yet you offered him your Attorney- 
Generalship—he was not so mad as to take that, when he could frighten 
you out of the Seals. What do you think of the Irish Rolls, and provision 
for my sons? You can't object to that—the comfortable settler of thirty- 
seven near relations. Plunkett cannot object; his Manibals are all filled 
-—at least as much as they may be, after the blow-up about the Deanery ; 
and yet to see you get up and pat Plunkett's back, and cheer him up in 
his explanation in the Lords—— 

Lord G, Mr. O'Connell, if this offer is the object of your visit, I can only 
say that I can give no answer to your proposition until I have had a little 
talk with Mr. Stanley. Lord Duncannon and Sir Henry Parnell have 
already prepared me for some such event. I confess J Aave an opinion, 
Sir, upon the subject. 

Mr. O'C. So you had upon the Irish Union, and the Political Unions, 
and upon Brougham, and upon the Pension List, and upon the French 
Revolution, and upon various other topics—but you have changed them 
all; perhaps you will alter that which you have formed of me. 

Lord G, When I have, Mr. O'Connell, I'll send for you. Good morn- 
ing. ; { Eat. 

Mr. O'C. Devil fly away with him—who cares? If he does not come 
up to my price, I'll join the Dissenters and Radicals, and blow him out of 
the water. [ Exit. 





Don Pepro anp Don MIGueEL. 


Don Pedro. a dear Miguel, what are you at? I call you dear, because 
you are my brother; and I call you dear, because, as I told your friend 
Strangford in Brazil, I'll be hanged if I know a more gentlemanly, high- 
spirited fellow than yourself, only of course 1 must not say so; but I repeat, 


nevertheless and notwithstanding, my dear Miguel, what are you at? 

Don Miguel. At my post, Pedro. 1 am here by right, by law, and by 
election. 

Don P. What an English punster would call a érine situation for you, 
Mig. 

Don M. So it may be; for I comprehend the joke, although it is almost 
as bad as the best your friend Don Stupido Cupido Pummicestono, in 
Downing-street, ever made. But joking won't do: I am ready to discuss 
the point with you, and would rather do so in amity than in action; “ as 
the sword is the worst argument, so it should be the last.” 

Don P. Then will you go, and leave me in quiet possession of the 
kingdom ? 

Don M. You?—you forget what you came here about. You? you have 
no claim upon Portugal, except, as you pretend, in right of your daughter. 
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Don P, 1 admit that; but I have been lately in communication with 
those to whom I k more confidently than to the canatlle, whom I hate 
and despise; and | forgot what was to appear to be my object. As for my 
girl, Maria, she is a noodle; no more fit to govern a country than Leopold 
of Belgium. 

Don M. Do you speak so of your daughter and my niece? 

Don P. I cannot help it. She has disappointed me sadly. She has no 
jdea'of politics ; and as for an opera, she has no more ear than a jackass, 

Don M. A pretty moderate allowance that, for a lady of high rank; and 
yet, Pedro, she was destined to be my wife. 

Don P, True; policy prompted that. You rejected the- scheme, and 
blew up the arrangement. You have nobody to blame but yourself as 
things are: go—put an end to these intestine feuds, and restore universal 
tranquillity. 

Don M. I repeat the words to you, brother ;—go, put an end to these 
intestine feuds, and restore universal tranquillity. Ask yourself why you 
arehere. Had you relied upon the a feeling of the country, and had 
attempted to hoist your liberal standard on our shores, unassisted by 
foreigners and mercenaries, you would have been in the sea before you could 
have muttered an Ave. 

Don P. You sneer at liberality,—you deride the march of intellect,—you 
are what the English call a Tory—a man of Church and State. 

Don M. I admit myself devoted to the religion in which I was bred up. 
I believe that the union of Church and State is essential to the well-being 
ofa country. Our illustrious forefathers thought so before us; and Portu- 
gal, before she was overrun by the greatest tyrant that ever existed, who 
drove our family from the throne, was happy, prosperous and important. 

Don P. Ridiculous, Mig. No, no; Portugal never can be truly great 
till she is blest with a constitution. 

Don M. Such a one, my dear Pedro, as that which it cost you three days 
and a half to make, and which you sent here by our friend Stuart, who 
presented it for acceptance on the security of his own endorsement. 

Don P. It was a good constitution, and must have worked well. 


Don M . No doubt of it. When you write an opera, Pedro, how do ” 
judge of its effects? You rehearse it, don't you, before you perform it 

Don P. To be sure. 

Don M. You did the same, luckily for us, with your new constitution. 
The rehearsal took place in Brazil, where you played the hero. The part 
you intended for me in Portugal—the first two acts or so—went off remark- 
ably well; but, if you recollect, the audience damned it in the third, and 
you, my dear hero, were kicked out of acd management, and obliged to 
decamp in double quick time, leaving behind you all your scenery, ma- 
chinery, dresses, and decorations. 

Don P. You have a knack of talking, Mig; and I admit your mode of 
adapting the story of the opera-house, to which I am avowedly very partial, 
is not a bad bit of fun: but, in point of fact, I left Brazil not altogether 
compulsorily. While I was there, 1 meant my little Maria to reign here. 
As that did not seem to go smooth, I thought 1 would come here, and leave 
my little Johnny to reign there,—nice little fellow he is, too, and never 
cries but when he is hurt, which for an emperor of his age is something. 

Don M. Come, come; none of your nonsense. It may be all very true 
that you had an eye to us; but I don't believe you would ever have run 
away if you had not been deucedly frightened. . 

Don P. That is not fair: we know each other. No man can charge you 
with cowardice, Miguel. Why should you allege it against me ? 
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Don M. We won't quarrel about trifles while we have so gréat a stake 
to contend for. What is the real object of your visit to me ? 


Don P. To induce you, by fair means, to give up all your pretensions to 
the throne, and retire, like the Buonapartes, from a throne you have no 
right to, and enjoy your oftum cum dignitate in your favourite England. 


Don M. England was my favourite; and I never can forget my feelings 
towards a country which had so long been in strict alliance with our house ; 
but England has never acted towards me in a manner to attach me more 
particularly to her. If 1 had received from the Tory government one-tenth 

art of the support you have received from the Whigs, 1 should not have 
hal the pleasure of your call this morning. 


Don P. The assistance I have received has been from individuals, not 
from the government. 


Don M. Certainly. Your regiments have been recruited under the eyes of 
the Ministers with English soldiers ; your fleet manned and commanded by 
English sailors; and after 1 was forced from my capital by their aid, and 
that of the French and Belgians,—happy conbinelian !—my niece is ac- 
knowledged and a minister is sent out to her, who, instead of observing 
strict neutrality towards me, puts himself personally forward in your ser- 
vice,—for you know it is yours, and not hers, after all,—and openly en- 
courages those who are my acknowledged enemies. 


Don P. The fact is, Miguel, you have no right to the throne of Portugal. 


Don M. Supposing I have not, Maria has none. You must be the le- 
gitimate monarch. 


Don P. 1 cannot contend that ; for when I became Emperor of Brazil, I 
made myself a denizen of that country, and publicly renounced this, I be- 
came, to all intents and purposes, a Brazilian. 


Don M. Then whose daughter is my niece Maria? 
Don P. Mine. ; 


Don M. Then she is to all intents and purposes a Brazilian by birth. 
By what mental reservation did you contrive to make her a Portuguese, 
being the daughter of a man who, in order to be Emperor of Brazil, swore 
himself to be a native of that country ? 


Don P. As to oaths, my dear brother, the less said the sooner mended. 
What do you think of your coming here, hot from England, accepting the 
regency on behalf of this very niece whose title you now dispute, and 
swearing fidelity to the constitution ; and then, in a few days after, assum- 
ing the regal power in defiance of that constitution, and in violation of your 
solemn obligation to maintain it? 

Don M. My answer is plain and clear. I was kept away from my coun- 
try and my countrymen. I was inclosed with a wall of flesh; and if not 
actually a prisoner in body, was fettered in mind, by the assiduity and ac- 
tivity of those who, ignorant of the feelings and prejudices of our nation, 
fancied, because the English constitution had lasted for ages, that a con- 
stitution here would be equally advantageous; quoting, moreover, as an 
instance of its value, that which you had been good enough to give the 
Brazilians, and which had not then broken down. 

Don P. 1. do not know that it has broken down altogether yet. 


Don M. In England I remained under the impression which had been 
made upon me on the continent, and I went to Lisbon determined to 
do that which I had been told it was right for me and advantageous for 
the Portuguese nation todo. When I arrived, all my anticipations were 
realised; and I found that the constitution which you were kind enough 
to make in three days and a half was in accordance with the wishes of 
those who were placed about me. Without doubt or hesitation I fulfilled 
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the pledge I had given, and took the oath with which you are now pleased 
to upbraid me. 

Don P. Well; let me hear how you got out of the scrape. 

Don M. I took the oath, and proceeded to make those arrangements 
which I considered necessary ; but, simple and silly as you may reckcn me, 
I felt indignant at the idea of having a large English force quartered in the 
capital for the purpose of instilling British liberality into the minds of the 
Portuguese at the point of the bayonet. 1 stipulated, before I left London, 
that these men should be withdrawn. 


Don P. And they were withdrawn. 


Don M. They were. I needed no foreign aid to support me; so would 
I not submit to foreign force to coerce me. What was the effect of the 
removal of this force sent out from England with disastrous haste in a 
moment of Mr. Canning’s zeal for something which he did not comprehend ? 
The moment this foreign force was withdrawn, the natural feelings of the 
people were in action, and I was called upon to assume the only govern- 
ment which they felt disposed to obey ;—not upon any principle of usurpa- 
tion,—not at any desire of my own,—but because they refused to recognize 
the constitution, and because they told me that 1 could govern them only 
in my own right as king. 

Don P. That right—even admitting it for argument sake—had been 
annihilated by the terms of the constitution. 


Don M,. What then? The people refused to accept the constitution— 
ergo, the right which, if they had accepted it, would have been destroyed, 
when they rejected it, remained uninjured and unprejudiced. 


Don P. But you had accepted it, and had sworn to it. 


Don M. So had thousands of others. What then? A man who swears 
to what he conscientiously believes to be true is no perjurer, because time 
proves him to have been in error. Perjury must be wilfuland corrupt. In 
what point did my oath involve such a crime? I swore to a constitution, 
which eventually the three estates of the kingdom told me I could not 
legally maintain; and the moment they were left to their free will they 
called me to the throne, which the laws of the land have distinctly expressed 
to be mine. | 
, Don P. Then it all turns upon the popular feeling towards the constitu- 

ion ? 

Don M. You know it does; and if the popular feeling had been let to 
take its course, and my countrymen been permitted to act for themselves ; 
and had 1, the king of their choice by election, as well as their king of 
right, been acknowledged four years ago, Portugal would have been happy 
and at peace. 

Don P. And where should I have been? 


Don M. In all probability you would, like the Buonapartes, have retired 
from a throne which you could no longer yo and have been enjoying 
your oftum cum dignitate in your favourite England. 


_ Don P, No—that won't do—don't call England a favourite of mine. My 
influence in France, and Talleyrand’s humbugging Palmerston, has secured 
me a formal treaty of assistance and support against you; and Palmerston 
thinks he has done a mighty fine and splendid thing. Poor devil, he did 
not know that one of the conditions Louis Philippe made with me for 
granting his aid, and getting the English fleet to back him, was the imme- 
diate equalization of all the import duties, which just puts England and 
her manufactures upon a footing with the rest of the world—and then the 
old dandy gets up in their House of Commons, and, like a simpleton, with 
tears in his eyes, complains that I did not tell him what I was going to do, 
Did he fancy I wanted any of his protocols, and be hanged to him? 
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Don M. When they altered their wine-duties, they gave me no notice, 
I was quite aware of their shabbiness—they hoped, by doing an unfair thing 
in an unhandsome manner, to provoke me into the actual commission of 
some enormities, like those with which their lying newspaper correspondents 
ange me; but no, I bore with calmness and philosophy an injury which 
the English Ministers would not have dared to inflict upon a power suffi- 
ciently strong to vindicate her rights. 

Don P. Poor devils, it is no fault of theirs—French influence did it then, 
as it has worked a just retaliation now. 

Don M. Have you heard what they mean to do with your friend, Lord 
Howard de Walden? 


Don P, Save him, by all means, 


Don M. Do they know in England all the particulars of his Lordship’s 
peculiar style of negotiation ? 


Don P, My dear Miguel, you'll excuse me there; there are secrets in all 
families, and I did not call here to-day with any view of descending to par- 
ticulars. Now the long and the short of the story is, will you go, or will 
you not? 

Don M. Certainly not: send away your mercenaries, and let me try the 
question fairly. 

Don P. Egad, they are sending themselves away pretty fast ; the privates 
are bolting, and the non-commissioned officers squabbling—the generals 
fighting, or seeming as ifthey would. I have already discarded my Doyle, 
and very much fear I shall not be able to save my Bacon. 

Don M. Let them go; trust to the feelings of our countrymen. 

Don P,. 1 would rather not ; I believe the discontents arise from non- 
payment; and yet I get plenty of money from England—how, I must not 
tell anybody, and least of all you. It may come out some day like Howard 
de Walden’s dispatches, but I don't think it will. I coerce, and punish, 
and imprison, and put in chains, and do—— 

Don M. Everything that I am charged with doing. Look, then, at the 
difference of our positions—that will speak volumes. My army—you may 
go look at it—is a native foree—a volunteer force ; high in courage and 
condition, bound to me by no compulsion. Their loyalty is, as the English 
poet says— 

“ True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shone upon.” 


They have faith in Providence, which taketh care of “ the shorn lamb.” 


Don P. As for Providence, I have left off saying anything about it since 
old Infallible at Rome has excommunicated me. 

Don M. The irreverent manner in which you speak of his Holiness 
shocks me; I trust you feel the horror of the infliction, as I feel the advan- 
tages of the absolution which has been granted to me for what you, some of 


the London newspapers, and Lord Palmerston, your particular friend, have 
been pleased to call my perjury. 


Don P. Well, comparisons are odious, and we won't waste time upon 
this. What ps have said to-day has had its effect upon me in a certain 
degree. 1! will come to see you again. And now, at parting, let me just 
tell you one thing: I have my doubts about ratifying the treaty of which 
we have been talking. I remember when we were boys old Doctor Flogo- 
rias teaching us the fable of the litigious cats and the monkey; and I am 
not quite sure if I let my worthy friend, Louis Philippe, send his friend! 
army here, he mayn't, as the monkey did, eat up all our cheese. Keep yourself 
quiet, for go, 1 see, you won't. Talleyrand won't get round me; we have 
not em forgot the affairs of the Peninsula when we were little boys ; and, 
to tell you the truth, I think my friends are getting somewhat over civil. 
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' Don M. Hear reason and do justice—so will you live happy and die con- 
tented. So far as I am concerned here, I stay, prepared to fight my ground, 
inch by inch; or, if it might be, to be the means of restoring tranquillity 
by returning to the throne from which your doubtful friends have expelled 
me. Rely upon this—if Palmerston hates me, he hates you just as much; 
andthe only reason why he falls into your aid so readily is because Tualley- 
rand bids him. Why should old Machiavel interest himself about you more 
than me, if it was not to answer a purpose? 

Don P. By St. Michael, you are a sharp fellow; and as I told Strangford 
at Brazil, as good a fellow as ever lived—although it is not my policy to say 
so. We must see what can be done—I am heartily sick of the contest, 

Don M. Good day, then—remember me to Maria—how is she? 


Don P. Uncommonly well in health—fat as an ortolan, but fond of 
music, 

Don M. That's something. If any new circumstances should turn up, 
and I should send you any overtures—— 


Don P, 111 have them played at the Opera the next night. Good day. 





Mr. Bunn AnD Mr. YArEs. 


Mr. Bunn. Wx.1, my teetotum, so you have whisked yourself over the 
water; not satisfied with playing tragedies, comedies, operas, and panto- 
mimes in the Strand, you must pack off, bag and baggage, and “ saddle 
White Surrey for the field.” I still hope to put a stop to such proceedings. 
It is the deuce and all, that we patentees are to have our undoubted privi- 
leges broken in upon, by such shameful innovations. 

Mr. Yates. Live and let live, my friend. Why shouldn't I get my bread by 
my talents as well as you or Lord Brougham, or any other person of that 
sort ? 

Mr. B. 1 have no objection to that. Lord Brougham, like myself, acts 
under a patent ; there is but one Lord Chancellor—nobody interferes with 
him—to be sure, the Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor are 
minors, but they only relieve him of work. 

Mr. Y. There you are wrong, my Bunny. Brougham pays the Vice- 
Chancellor out of his salary. 

Mr. B. What then ?—he has plenty left, and not overworked either— 
only one change of dress all through, as your friend Mathews says; but I 
care nothing for Lord Chancellors or Masters of the Rolls, I am talking 
of much more important matters—the state of the drama—the legitimate 
drama; and, I contend, that after all our exertions, and all the expense 
the Captain has gone to, it is too bad to have our pieces anticipated, and 
regular plays acted at your infernal little theatres, 

Mr. Y. Why, Mathews and I are under just as good a license as yours, 
as long as it lasts; you have no authority beyond what the Chamberlain 
gives you, and we have as much. 
ms B. 1 consider myself the possessor, as lessee, of Fleetwood's patent, 
Sir. 

Mr. Y. You may as well fancy yourself proprietor of Chatsworth, Did 
you ever see it ? 

Mr. B. 1 cannot say T ever did. 

Mr. Y. Do you know anybody now living who Aas seen it ? 

Mr. B. 1 cannot say I do ; but—— 

Mr. Y. I tell you what, that patent is like a ghost, you never can get 
hold of the man’ to whom it actually appeared; a friend of his always 
knows another man who told him what a fourth person heard a fifth say, 
which had been related to him of an eighth by a seventh; so with Fleet- 
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wood's patent, it is invisible to mortal eyes; however, at the Surrey we 
defy you; we are without the circle described by the magical wand of the 
Lord Chamberlain. 


Mr. B. All 1 know is, it is a grievance. They are acting “‘ Hamlet” at 
Sadler's Wells ! 


Mr. Y. Where, I presume, they drown Ophelia in real water—their best 
chance for an overflow. 


Mr. B. You don't drown your women, and yet you haye overflows. 
Mr. Y. 1 tipped them a shower at the end of my “ Lurline.” 


Mr. B. Hang your “ Lurline.” You anticipated us there ; stretched your 
stage to double its natural width, and showed the town what they had 
never seen before—a female Chapter of the Bath. | 


Mr. Y. True—in the costume of Knight Companions. 


Mr. B, Then you had a comedy to follow it, as regular as Dundas’s ma- 
noeuvres, and acted better than I could have got it acted by the theatrical 
union. 

Mr. Y. You flatter me, Bunny— you do, upon my life. 


Mr. B. Then as for your “domestic stories,” as you call them, “ Wreck 
Ashore,’ and “ Victorine,” and all the rest of the “‘agitators,""—those 
Adelphi rainbows, half sunshine, half showers—dramatic onions, which 
tickle the palate and bring tears into the eyes alternately—how am I to 
compete with them ? 


Mr. Y. Why you have all the strength of your legitimate drama. 

Mr. B. So I have. 

Mr. Y. But, like Hudibras’s wit,— 

“ You're vastly shy of using it.” 
“ Gustavus,” “The Revolt of the Harem,” with all its etceteras, “St. 
George and the Dragon,” and the Italian dancers, and the German singers, 
and the French riders and tumblers, and Lotteries and Masquerades, and 
all the rest of the devilries—these are your legitimates—these are the 
exhibitions upon the merits of which you stickle for exclusive rights. 

Mr. B. Go on, my little fellow—fire away—if it had not been for those 
admirably palpable hits, I think the Captain would have been between the 
two houses, as a gentleman is said to be between two stools: the fact is, 
the day is gone by; the people have too much to annoy them in reality to 
like tragedy, and they are too much enlightened to be amused with comedy ; 
and as for mere opera—your “ Duenna,” or “ Love in a Village,” or 
“* Maid of the Mill"—why, the half-finished miss of fifteen sneers at the 
music, and, ten to one, can sing it better than the gentle Patty or the lovely 
Rosetta of the Lane or the Garden. 

Mr. Y. I admit a great deal of that to be true; and we found at our 
shop that show was necessary. But you have more extensive resources. 

Mr. B. Yes, and more extensive premises, and more expensive ones. 
Those large houses take a deal of filling. I have never had a crammer yet, 
except when the door-keepers turned parsons. 

Mr. Y. How d'ye mean ? 


Mr. B. Took orders. Why, there is that heavy pet of Macready’s— 
Byron's play, which the Pats in the gallery call Sir Dan Repale us. 
It won't do. Shakspeare it is hard to cast; Congreve and Farquhar are 
too licentious ; Dryden utterly shelved; Murphy and Colman out of 
date; and when we act any of George Colman’s best pieces, or those once 
popular plays of Morton and Reynolds, the newspaper critics fall foul of 
them as absurdities and monstrosities ; and we never can have a revival 
without something being immediately scribbled to vex the veterans. 


Mr. Y, I like your talking about Shakspeare. Why, it is not a fortnight 
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ago that you got up “King Henry the Fourth,” with “two additional 
scenes ;" every y supposed that you had got Peake, or Planche, or Mr. 
Moncrieff to add a bit to the Immortal Billy. 

Mr. B. “Then were the gods confoundedly mistaken." There was 
sacrilege committed. ita 

Mr. Y. 1 think there was—a coronation—the interior of Westminster 
Abbey ; that, I think, with all deference to the Duke of Newcastle and the 
Bishop of London, was rather worse than performing the “ Messiah" in the 
Abbey itself; and after that came a ‘Concert of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music,” with some of your Italian squallers, dressed after the fashion of 
tavern waiters, or the professional 1 pay who warble after dinner, 
representing the great vocalists of “‘ Henry the Fourth,” only by screaming 
in an unknown tongue. 

Mr. B. None of your sneers. The Captain got 600/. by that experiment. 
We shall try it again and again ; the oftener we can get Grisi, the better. 

Mr. Y. With this hot weather, I think you need not despair. I wish 
those Italians had better names— Tosi and Grisi, and all the rest of them, 
sound very uncomfortable just at this season. 

Mr. B. You are so infernally fastidious; but you always were so, I re- 
member hearing that when you were at Cambray. 

Mr. Y. Bunny, if you love me, be quiet. Recollect, I then was a boy. 

Mr. B. And a pretty boy, too. 


Mr. Y, Umph! pretty well for that—those days are past. I have sown 
my wild oats. 

Mr. B. So have we at Drury Lane since poor Elliston’s death. 

Mr. Y. Abbott and Egerton, you see, began legitimately, patronized, too, 
by royalty; but neither that, nor Sheridan Knowles, with his new play, 
would tell, and they have been forced to lower their prices. 

Mr. B. ey because you and your company came into the neighbour- 
hood to act at a lower rate. By the way, Fred, that was a severe cut upon 
your locality which the Vice-Chancellor made, when he declared in his 
Court that he did not know where the Surrey Theatre was. 

Mr. Y. Poor man— 


“ Your worship’s friend, and Launcelot.’’ 


I pity him; but I am even with his Honour, for I don't know where his 
court is; and I think it quite as creditable to a man to keep out of Chan- 
cery, as his Honour seems to consider it dignified to deny any knowledge 
of a popular place of public amusement. 

Mr. B. Vestris beats you, Fred, in the season. 

Mr. Y. In welcome—a hive never thrives without a Queen Bee; let her 
range the fields of fashion and cull the choicest flowers for her store. 
_ Mr. B. 1 see—while you have the Honey in yours ; but Vestris seems to 
improve upon it—gets fat. 

Mr. Y. Do you think so? It struck me she had got thin; however, she 
has a host of talent with her-—Jack Liston, and—— 

Mr. B. You have Jack Reeve. 

Mr. Y. Both dry comedians and broad by turns—spirited—eh ? 

_ Mr. B. Tknow what you mean, It is a failing, but justified in their par- 

ticular cases by the proverb, which says, “ Every Jack must have his gil.” 


Mr. Y. Good, Bunny! they are both trumps, notwithstanding. 


Mr.B. 1 believe you, Fred. But there's a tragic trump coming to town— 
Vandenhoff, from Liverpool. 


Mr. Y, The deuce he is; where—to you—or the Kent, at Kensington? 
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Mr. B. Neither—to the Haymarket, 


Mr. Y. Oh! then he is the wonder of whom my admirable Jack of all 
trades, little Buckstone, told me. Bucky is so deaf, one cannot speak con- 
a Raa and I could not make out what he meant, Vandenhoff sounds 
w 


Mr. B. 1 have seen him. 

Mr. Y, What is he, good, bad, or indifferent ? 

Mr. B. 1 have my reasons for not committing myself. ‘If he is good now, 
he must be better he was; and if he is as good as they say he is, we'll 
have him at the Union. Does Mrs. Y. go to the Haymarket this season? 

Mr. Y. Not while we do so well on the other side of the water. 


Mr. B. 1 know you will pardon my warmth; but I am as sincere as old 
Cumberland in his purest days—that woman is a treasure. 


Mr. Y. Sir, you do me honour, I find her so. However, we won't talk 
of these things, for I really came upon business, and to ask you whether 
you would lend me a few properties for the-—— 


Mr. B. My dear friend, excuse me. You have heard of the tree that 
lent a handle to the axe. A chop with me I shall be most glad if you will 
stay and take—but a chop at me I must prevent—No ! 

. n— Y. I beg your pardon, I thought as you were great, you might be 

Mr. B. In my position, liberality is out of the question. The only chance 
of our success is derived from rigid economy ; everybody does double work ; 
and the only way of keeping them at it, is by borrowing the Bow-street van 
to fetch and carry them from one house to another. So it is, the Captain 
pays but one company and has two. 

P Mr. Y. 1 should think, Bunny, there might be a strike in your union some 
ay. 

Mr. B. Let them go. In these times, if our Prima Donna falls hoarse, I 
send and hire a French dancer—if Ae breaks his leg, I get a German 
one—and if all these fail, I send circulars to my friends to come and put on 
masks to make fools of themselves gratis. 

Mr. Y. \t has struck me, that if we go on as we have done this season, 
everybody who comes to the theatre must wear masks. 


‘ Mr. B. Delicate fellow. You first set light to the house and then cry 
re. 


Mr. Y. And you cry for the legitimate drama, and live upon pantomime. 

Mr. B. There is no arguing with a man in your situation, so I must wish 
you good morning. _ I have an infinity of things to do, and besides have 
to get my hair cut. So fare you well, and, in spite of your cavilling, suc- 
cess attend you ;—but compliments to Mrs. Y. 

Mr. Y. Adieu, my dear fellow. I'm obliged to you for your good wishes. 
Nothing can give me greater pleasure than hearing of your prosperity.— 
(They shake hands cordially and part.) 

Mr. B. (aside.) Ass! 

Mr. Y. (aside.) Beast! (Zxreunt. 


Lorp CHancettor BrovenamM AND Ear. Grevy. 


Lord Grey. My dear Lord Brougham, I do assure you it is most painful 
to me to complain, or even expostulate with you; but I must say your 
conduct in introducing that Church Bill of yours after all of us and all the 
Bishops were gone, does seem most extraordinary ; and I assure you that 
I have had some difficulty in keeping the thing together. 


Lord Brougham, Why the fact is, that it seemed to me to be a capital 
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of “ forwarding it a stage ;*' and if Bishops will go and dine 
orn Lord Mayors, I think they deserve to be jockeyed. 

Lord G. I think it quite right in the Bishops to dine with the Chief 
Magistrate ; and I know this, that they would not have done so, had they 
not felt perfectly convinced that their attendance in the Lords would not 
be required. 

Lord B. No man has a right to assume that he may not be wanted ; nor 
are matters of great public importance to be delayed to suit private con- 
venience. 

Lord G. But I myself had given my written assurance to them that no 
steps should be taken in the Church Bill without their privity, 


Lord B. 1 had not; so far as concerns myself, I was free to do as I 
pleased, and I did so. 

Lord G. But you are reported to have said that you did so with the con- 
currence of your colleagues; now that—if you did say it—is surely not 
borne out by the fact. As the Duke of Wellington told you in the case of 
the King of Oude, the thing not only did not happen, but it was morally 
impossible it could have happened, 


Lord B. What thing ? 
Lord G. The thing that you asserted. 


Lord B. 1 acted upon my own judgment, and I am willing to take the 
. Whole responsibility. 

Lord G. Yes; but your colleagues are neither desirous that you should 
doany such thing, nor would it ooey their feelings to hear such an avowal. 
I repeat that I have had great difficulty in keeping things together, and 
really expected to have seen the Government broken up upon it. 

Lord B. Break up the Government! Come, come, my Lord Grey, don't 
try that sort of expedient with me; you dare no more move a Member of 
the Cabinet than you dare fly, unless you could fill up their places with 
Peers. Where are you to get the new men returned for—Perthshire, d'ye 
think—or Gloucester—or Dudley ? No, no, you are a fine old fellow in 
your way, but you must not think to frighten me. 


Lord G. I have no such intention, Lord Brougham, but I am quite sure 
ee good sense must tell you that things cannot go on as they are—there’s 
merston demented, as the Scotch say—John Russell kicking one way— 
Graham and Stanley pulling another—and then, in order to expose our 
disagreements, which ought to be kept sacred, there's Edward Ellice, 
and Duncannon, and three or four others, voting against us; and that fel- 
low Poulett Thomson staying away from a division upon which we had 
declared our determination to stand or fall. 

Lord B. Why, your new Lord-Advocate, Murray, voted against us! Did 
not I manage that flourish about the Clerk of the Pipe for you ? 

Lord G. I tell you what I wish you had not managed—to bring forward 
that Mr. Whittle Harvey : your familiar good-nature to that man has forced 
us to bolster up a case that, npon my honour and soul, I am ashamed of. 

Lord B. He'll come out of the Committee as pure as—— 

_ Lord G. “ Unsunned snow.” But what has his case to do with a Par- 

liamentary Committee at all? Then, as to poor Lord Wynford, I must 
say,—although I dislike the man for his ‘infernal politics—you do treat 
him most ungenteelly. He sits for you—hears appeals for you—does all 
the work you require; and yet you never lose an opportunity of sneering 
at him or affronting him. 

Lord B. I admit I do a little in that way; but then it is only at particu- 
lar times ; and I don't forgive him for his remark that night last year, when 
1 was so much excited that I went out and took a comfortable nap, and 
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—— back into the House with Gosford, who was rather fresh from 
er. 


Lord G. Why, what did Wynford say then ? 


Lord B. Why, looking at us very facetiously, he said, “‘ Well, my Lords, 
I'm glad you take it by turns.” Now, that was pert, and I owe him a 


ge. 

Lord G. As Palmerston owes Don Miguel a grudge for calling him a 
coxcomb, which Palmerston ae to overhear one evening at poor 
Dudley's. What does Wynford mean by his Bill for the better obser- 
vance of the Sabbath ? 


Lord B. \t is the oddest fancy in the world; but he swears he'll be 
d——d if he gives it up. My protest, I think, is a tickler—there I worked 
him! 

Lord G. Yes; but you see the papers have got hold of one of your ob- 


jections, which they make out to be particularly unfortunate. I mean the 
12th. 


Lord B. The papers !—psha, who cares? See how I treat the papers in 


my articles in the “ Times,’—slash at them, call them contemptible raffs, 
and all the rest of it. 


Lord G, It was late in the evening, I think, when you entered that 
protest ? 


Lord B. ‘Pon my life, I don't very distinctly recollect when I did it. 1 
know it was strong. 


Lord G. Yes, and long. However, never mind, dtlerae script manent ; 
the thing is done and it cannot be undone, and there's an end. _—_ Pray will 
ou tell ine one thing while we are upon this subject—did you ever promise 
Dr. Buckland a living ? 
Lord B. Buckland? the professor, do you mean ? 
Lord G. Yes, the professor. 


Lord B. Why, 1 have a faintish recollection that I did; but 1 thought 
no more about it, if I did—that I know. He is a Tory, J believe. 

Lord G. That does not always regulate your preferments, 

Lord B. But he is an unbuyable one, I believe. 


Lord G. I only asked the question. I rather think Wynford must have 
taken up the Sabbath question in order to mark his opinion of your hunt 
after Denman at Bedford. 

Lord B. Perhapsso. We were obliged to serve Denman, in making him 
a lord, as Mrs. Glasse directs her pupil to serve a dolphin in dressing it— 
first catch your dolphin. To be sure, it was an absurd enough thing ; and 
the fellows at Bedford wanting to escort me to church as Lord Chancellor 
—I in my rough brown great coat and black stock. 

Lord G. I pay what I consider a more proper regard to dress. 


Lord B. Ah, but you are a “gallant Grey Lothario!” By-the-bye, I 
wish that painter of yours, Mr. Haydon, had been smothered before he con- 
trived that abominable reform picture. 

Lord G. Don't talk of it. Conceive having a thousand pounds to pay 
for being handed down to posterity fraternizing with Aldermen. 


Lord B. To be sure, we did stoop to conquer. 

Lord G. Yes—and a pretty conquest after all. 

Lord B. 1 think the man painting the e in the picture who were 
invited and did not come, and ex balotine tn his beeki with us or two 
who did not choose to be painted at table, because they were not there, 


added to the authentic portraits of poor King and Calvert, whom he had 
never seen ; and his explanation that, after having been assigned a place in 


Guildhall for the purpose of making a correct view of the scene, he did not 
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use that sketch, but made another totally unlike the thing, in order to 
bring you into the middle of the picture, is capital. 


Lord G. Well, well—never mind—he is a great genius—— 

Lord B. Mad—— 

Lord G. As all great geniuses are, more or less. 

Lord B. You never told me you were going to make Miss Wykeham a 
ress. 


Lord G. Didn't 1? Well, it is not of much importance. Nicholas will 
not have Stratford Canning, and what we are to do I cannot imagine. 
Mulgrave don't seem to like the idea of Russia, and Canning still less the 


idea of not going there. 


Lord B. 1 think you were incautious in telling Mulgrave that he might 
command anything he chose. I never could make out why he was recalled. 

Lord G. I cannot tell you, as you know I know as little of the depart- 
ments of my colleagues as if I were in Russia myself. Howick tells me, 
now and then, things that are going on in Stanley's office, but that’s all. 
Nugent, I suppose, must come home. 

Lord B. Well, thank God, I have nothing to do with those affairs. 


Lord G. No, but you have been making your Judges dance a curious 
sort of quadrille. 

Lord B. Why, what could I do about Williams? Do you recollect how 
I ridiculed Lyndhurst for even proposing to make him a Judge : to be sure, 
what strange thingsI do. Vaughan, however, must be got into the Privy 
Council some time or other, for he has—unless he has destroyed it—my 
written promise—— 


Lord G. So have the Bishops mine about the Church Bill—— 


Lord B. Then thé Sergeants are all as mad as devils with my opening 
their court. I gave them the privileges of silk gowns, by way of a sop; 
and I believe, considering the hold Wilde has upon the common bench, it is 
not so absurd a measure as most people think ; besides, it is a law reform. 

Lord G. 1 cannot understand that legislating to effect particular objects 
connected with particular individuals can be advantageous; to be sure, I 
profess to be a competent judge of the professional qualifications of a 

awyer. 

Lord B. You need not trouble yourself to mention that, my dear Lord. 
I believe I had the honour of being selected by you as Attorney-General—I 
flatter myself I knew my own powers better than you did. - Only conceive 
me at this moment dancing all over the country, from Dudley to Edin- 
burgh, to get returned to Parliament, or else remain the laughing-stock of 
the whole bar. ‘ 

Lord G. As you have contrived to make Horne. 

Lord B. Faith, I don't think that is exactly his position; they espouse 
his cause too warmly for that—sympathize with him : to be sure, he is infer- 
nally angry, and I don't wonder. However, my opinionis, he ought to have 
taken the Barony, and have made some better arrangement afterwards ; 
he never could have remained Attorney-General, and popular Member for 
Marylebone too. 


Lord G. No—that is just the way this infernal Reform Bill acts. I am 
Seriously anxious about Edinburgh and Leith—we shall see. What title 
Will Jeffrey take as Lord of Session ? 

Lord B. Lord Yellow and Blue, I suppose, or perhaps he will call him- 
selfplain Lord Jeffrey—everybody else will, 1 am sure. Pray, what has 
Palmerston settled about his treaty ? 

Lord G. Don't ask me; he has turned so pert and pettish that I never 
4s one way or another. He begins to find out that Talleyrand laughs 
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at him, and that he cannot bear; but, between ourselves, this last cajolery 
about the Portuguese duties is enough to open the eyes of everybody—the 
people most interested cannot conceal their feelings ; and while the English 
merchants at Lisbon send home a petition of remonstrance, the French 
merchants there give a ball and supper to celebrate the event. 


Lord B. Yes, and now it seems as if Pedro began to suspect too much 
good nature and kind assistance on the part of France—— 


Lord G. Let them go on as they can; I have enough to do to keep my 
temper in the House of Lords. 


Lord B. There you have the whip-hand of me—not but I have seen you 
once or twice rather peppery. 

Lord G. Why, it is very disagreeable to go down to the House to be 
badgered; and that Duke of Wellington is always right in his facts, He 
comes at you with facts and dates, and a plausibility which baffles all 
fencing ; 1 do get angry at that. And that Bishop of Exeter, too—that 
man is my aversion. 

Lord B. 1 cannot say I like him myself—he is a great deal too clever for 
his station ; old Norwich is just the sort of man for a Bishop. 

Lord G. Aye, aye, you of course have no great affection for Episcopacy. 

Lord B. Haven't 1?—haven't I more Church preferment in my own 
parrenss gift than the whole Bench of Bishops put together? Can a man 

e indifferent to a Church which gives him such opportunities of doing 
good? Iam sure | spoke episcopally enough upon the Glasgow petition. 

Lord G. Yes, you astonished your northern friends there. 

Lord B. 1 dare say I did, but I spoke as Lord Chancellor of England, 
not as Henry Brougham—and therein lies all the difference. Better do 
that than let the cat out of the bag as Johnny Russell has done. 

Lord G. What, touching the infernal 147th clause ? 

Lord B. Exactly—that was showing the cloven foot somewhat rather 
prematurely ; it is something like Durham's going about and saying what he 
is to be when we get Palmerston out. 

Lord G. \f we could but get Peel in I would say that something might 
be done; but he has, unluckily for us, placed himself in so distinguished a 
position in the country that we have no chance of getting him ; his support 
as an opponent is most humiliating. 

Lord #3. | admit it; but my maxim is, that the end always justifies the 
means, and——but | am called, my dinner is just arrived in the carriage 
from Stanhope-street. 

Lord G. And the wine? 

Lord B. To be sure. 

Lord G. Thea |'ll not detain you longer now. 


Lord 8. I am infinitely obliged to you. (Exeunt different ways. 
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INHABITANTS OF A COUNTRY TOWN. 
No. I[V.—Tue Dissentine MInNIsTER. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 


“No, Victor! we shall never meet again. I feel that conviction burnt 
in upon my very heart. We part now for the last time. You are re- 
turning to your own beautiful France, to your family, to your home—a 
captive released from his prison, an exile restored to his country, gay, 
fortunate, and happy—what leisure will you have to think of the poor 
Jane?” 

“ You forget, Jane, that I am the soldier of a chief at war with all 
Europe, and that, in leaving England, I shall be sent instantly to fight 
fresh battles against some other nation. It is my only consolation that 
the conditions of my exchange forbid my being again opposed to your 
countrymen. I go, dearest, not to encounter the temptations of peace, 
but the hardships of war.”’ 

The heroic hardships, the exciting dangers that you love so well! 
Be it so. Buttle, victory, peril, or death, on the one hand ;—on the other, 
the graces and the blandishments, the talents and the beauty of your 
lovely countrywomen! What chance is there that I should be remem- 
bered either in the turmoil of a campaign, or the gaiety of a capital? 
You will think of me (if indeed you should ever think of me at all) but 
as a part of the gloomiest scenes and the most cloudy days of your exist~ 
ence. As Belford contrasted with Paris, so shall I seem when placed in 
competition with some fair Parisian. No, Victor! we part, and I feel 
that we part for ever.” 

“Cruel and unjust! Shall you forget me?” 

“ No! To remember when hope is gone is the melancholy privilege 
ofwoman. Forget you! Oh that I could!” 

“ Well then, Jane, my own Jane, put an end at once to these doubts, 
to these suspicions. Come with me to France, to my home. My mother 
is not rich ;—I am one of Napoleon’s poorest Captains ;—but he has 
deigned to notice me ;—my promotion, if life be spared to me, is as- 
sured; and in the meantime, we have enough for competence, for hap- 
piness, Come with me, my own Jane, you whose affection has been my 
only comfort during two years of captivity, come and share the joys of 
my release! Nothing can be easier than your flight. No one suspects 
our attachment. Your father sleeps——”’ 

_“ And you would have me abandon him! me, his only child! Alas! 
Victor, if I were to desert him in his old age, could J ever sleep again? 
Go, Lam rightly punished for a love which, prejudiced as he is against your 
nation, I knew that he would condemn. It is fit that a clandestine at- 
tachment should end in desolation and misery. Go, but, oh dearest ! 
talk no more of my accompanying you; say no more that you will re- 
turn to claim me at the peace. Both are alike impossible. Go and be 

4ppy with some younger, fairer woman! Go and forget the poor Jane !”’ 
And so saying, she gently disengaged her hand, which was clasped in 
both his, and passed quickly from the little garden where they stood into 

house, where, for fear of discovery, Victor dared not follow her. 
nN 2 
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This dialogue, which, by the way, was held not as I have given it, in 
English, but in rapid and passionate French, took place at the close of 
a November evening in the autumn of 1808, between a young officer of 
the Imperial Army, on parole in Belford, and Jane Lanham, the only 
daughter, the only surviving child of old John Lanham, a corn-chandler 
in the town. 

Victor d’Auberval, the officer in question, was a young ‘man of good 
education, considerable talent, and a lively and ardent character. He 
had been sent as a favour to Belford, together with four or five naval 
officers, with whom our jeune militaire had little in common besides his 
country and his misfortunes ; and although incomparably better off than 
those of his compatriotes at Norman Cross and elsewhere, who solaced 
their leisure and relieved their necessities by cutting dominoes and other 
knick-knacks out of bone, and ornamenting baskets and boxes with 
flowers and landscapes composed of coloured straw, yet, being wholly 
unnoticed by the inhabitants of the town, and obliged, from the difficulty 
of obtaining remittances, to practise occasionally a very severe economy, 
he would certainly have become a victim to the English malady with a 
French name, styled ennuz, had he not been preserved from that cala- 
mity by falling into the disease of all climates, called love. 

Judging merely from outward circumstances, no one would seem less 
likely to captivate the handsome and brilliant Frenchman than Jane 
Lanham. Full four or five and twenty, and looking more, of a common 
height, common size, and, but for her beautiful dark eyes, common fea- 
tures, her person attired, as it always was, with perfect plainness and 
simplicity, had nothing to attract observation; and her station, as the 
daughter of a man in trade, himself a rigid dissenter, and living in frugal 
retirement, rendered their meeting at all any thing’ but probable. And 
she, grave, orderly, staid, demure, she that eschewed pink ribbons as if 
she had been a female Friend, and would have thought it some sin to 
wear a bow of any hue in her straw bonnet, who would ever have dreamt 
of Jane Lanham’s being smitten with a tri-coloured cockade ? 

So the matter fell out. 

John Lanham was, as we have said, a corn-chandler in Belford, and 
one who, in spite of his living in a small dark gloomy house, in a dark 
narrow lane leading from one great street to another, with no larger esta- 
blishment than one maid of all work and a lad to-take care of his 
horse and chaise, was yet reputed to possess considerable wealth. He 
was a dissenter of a sect rigid and respectable rather than numerous; and 
it was quoted in proof of his opulence, that, in rebuilding the chapel 
which he attended, he had himself contributed the magnificent sum of 
three thousand pounds. He had lost several children in their infancy, 
and his wife had died in bringing Jane into the world, so that the father, 
grave, stern, and severe to others, was yet bound by the tenderest of all 
ties, that of her entire helplessness and dependence, to his motherless 
girl, and spared nothing that, under his peculiar views of the world, 
could conduce to her happiness and well-being. 

His chief adviser and assistant in the little girl’s education was his 
old friend Mr. Fenton, the minister of the congregation to which he be- 
longed—a man shrewd, upright, conscientious, and Jearned, but unfitted 
for his present post by two very important disqualifications : first, a3 a0 
old bachelor who knew no more of the bringing up of children than of 
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the training of race-horses ; secondly, as having a complete and thorough 
contempt for the sex, whom he considered as so many animated dol 3, 
or ornamented monkeys, frivolous and mischievous, and capable of no- 
thing better than the fulfilment of the lowest household duties. “ Teach 
her to read and to write,’ quoth Mr. Fenton, “t to keep accounts, to cut 
out a shirt, to mend stockings, to make a pudding, and to stay within 
doors, and you will have done your duty.” 

According to this scale Jane’s education seemed likely to be con- 
ducted, when a short visit from her mother’s sister, just as she had en- 
tered her thirteenth year, made a slight addition to her studies. Her 
aunt, a sensible and cultivated woman, assuming that the young person 
who was bringing up with ideas so limited was hkely to inherit consider- 
able property, would fain have converted Mr. Lanham to her own more 
enlarged and liberal views, have sent her to a good school, or have en- 
gaged an accomplished governess ; but this attempt ended in a dispute 
that produced a total estrangement between the parties, and the only 
fruit of her remonstrances was the attendance of the good Abbé Villaret 
as a French master,—the study of French being, in the eyes both of Mr, 
Lanham and Mr. Fenton, a considerably less abomination than that of 
music, drawing, or dancing. ‘‘ She’ll make nothing of it,”” thought Mr. 
Fenton ; “‘ I myself did not, though I was at the expense of a grammar 
and‘a dictionary, and worked at it an hour a day for a month. She’ll 
make nothing of it, so she may as well try as not.” And the Abbé was 
sent for, and the lessons begun. 

This was a new era in the life of Jane Lanham. L’Abbé Villaret 
soon discovered, through the veil of shyness, awkwardness, ignorance, 
and modesty, the great powers of his pupil. The difficulties of the lan- 
guage disappeared as by magic, and she whose English reading had been 
restricted to the commonest elementary books, with a few volumes of 
sectarian devotion, and ‘ Watts’s Hymns’ (for poetry she had never 
known, except the magnificent poetry of the Scriptures, and the homely 
but heart-stirring imaginations of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’), was now 
eagerly devouring the choicest and purest morceaw.x of French literature. 
Mr. Fenton having interdicted to the Abbé the use of any works likely 
to convert the young Protestant to the Catholic faith, and Mr. Lanham 
(who had never read one in his life) having added a caution against 
novels, Jane and her kind instructor were left in other respects free. Her 
father, who passed almost every day in the pursuit of his business im the 
neighbouring towns, and his pastor, who only visited him of an evening, 
having no suspicion of the many, many hours which she devoted to the 
new-born delight of poring over books; and the Abb¢ knew so well how 
to buy books cheaply, and Mr. Lanham gave him money for her use with 
so little inquiry as to its destination, that she soon accumulated a very 
respectable French library. 

What a new world for the young recluse !—Racine, Corneille, Crébil- 
lon, the tragedies and histories of Voltaire, the picturesque revolutions of 
Vertét, the enchanting letters of Madame de Sevign¢, the Causes 
Célébres (more interesting than any novels), the Mémoires de Sully 
(most striking and most naif of histories), Télémaque, the Young 


Anacharsis, the purest comedies of Moliére and Regnard, the ‘ Fables 
de la Fontaine, the poems of Delille and of Boileau, the Vert-Vert of 
Gresset, Le Pere Bru 


rumoy’s TheAtre des Grecs, Madame Dacier’s 
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Homer ;—these, and a hundred books like these, burst as a freshly ac. 
quired sense upon the shy yet ardent girl. It was like the recovery of 
sight to one become blind in infancy ; and the kindness of the Abbé, who 
adi ighted in answering her inquiries and directing her taste, increased a 
thousand-fold the profit and the pleasure which she derived from her 
favourite authors. 

Excepting her good old instructor, she had no confidant. Certain 
that they would feel no sympathy in her gratification, she never spoke 
of her books either to her father or Mr. Fenton; and they, satisfied 
with M. l’Abbé’s calm report of her attention to his lessons, made» no 
further inquiries. Her French studies were, she felt, for herself, and 
herself alone; and when his tragical death deprived her of the friend 
and tutor whom she had so entirely loved and respected, reading 
became more and more a solitary pleasure. Outwardly calm, si- 
lent, and retiring, an affectionate daughter, an excellent housewife, 
and an attentive hostess, she was Mr. Fenton’s beau idéal of a young 
woman. Little did he suspect the glowing, enthusiastic, and concen- 
trated character that lurked under that cold exterior—the fire that 
was hidden under that white and virgin snow. Purer than she really 
was he could not fancy her, but never would he have divined how much 
of tenderness and firmness was mingled with that youthful purity, or 
how completely he had himself, by a life of restraint and seclusion, pre- 
pared her mind to yield to an engrossing and lasting passion. 

Amongst her beloved French books, those which she preferred were 
undoubtedly the tragedies, the only dramas which had ever fallen in her 
way, and which exercised over her imagination the full power of that 
most striking and delightful of any species of literature. We who know 
Shakspeare,—who have known him from our childhood, and are, as it 
were, “‘ to Ais manner born,’—feel at once that, compared with that 
greatest of poets, the “ belles tirades” of Racine and of Corneille are 
cold, and false, and wearisome ; but to one who had no such standard 
by which to measure the tragic dramatists of France, the mysterious and 
thrilling horrors of the old Greek stories which their tragedies so fre- 
quently embodied,—the woes of Thebes, the fated line of Pelops, the 
passion of Phedra, and the desolation of Antigone,—were full of a 
strange and fearful power. Nor was the spell confined to the classical 
ee The ‘* Tragedies Chrétiennes,”—Esther and Athalie, Po- 
yeucte and Alzire,—excited at least equal interest; while the contest 
between love and “‘ la force du sang,” in the Cid and Zaire, struck 
upon her with all the power of a predestined sympathy. She felt that 
she herself was born to such a trial; and the presentiment was, perhaps, 
as so often happens, in no small degree the cause of its own accomplish- 
ment. 

The accident by which she became acquainted with Victor d’ Auberval 
may be told in a very few words. 

The hurse who had taken to her on the death of her mother, and who 
still retained for her the strong affection so often inspired by foster 
children, was the wife of a respectable publican in Queen-street, and 
being of excellent private character, and one of Mr. Fenton’s congre- 
gation, was admitted to see Jane whenever she liked, in a somewhat 
equivocal capacity between a visiter and a dependant. 


One evening she came in great haste to say that a Bristol coach, 
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which inned at the Red Lion, had just a there two forei a 

man and a woman, one of whom seemed to her fancy dying, whilst both. 
iniserably poor, and neither could speak a word-to be under- 

stood. Would her dear child come and interpret for the sick lady ? 

Jane went immediately. They were German musicians, on their way 
to Bristol, where they hoped to meet a friend, and to procure employ-. 
ment. In the meanwhile, the illness of the wife had stopped them on 
their journey ; and their slender funds were, as the husband modestly 
confessed, little calculated to encounter the expenses of medical assist- 
ance and an English inn. 

Jane promised to represent the matter to her father, who, although 
hating Frenchmen and papists (both of which he assumed the foreigners 
to be) with a hatred eminently British and Protestant, was yet too good 
a Christian to refuse moderate relief to fellow-creatures in distress ; and 
between Mr. Lanham’s contributions and the good landlady’s kindness, 
and what Jane could spare from her own frugally-supplied purse, the 
poor Austrians (for they were singers from Vienna) were enabled to 
bear up during a detention of many days. 

Before they resumed their journey, their kind interpreter had heard 
from the good hostess that they had found another friend, almost as 
poor as themselves, and previously unacquainted with them, in a French 
officer on parole in the town, to whom the simple fact of their being 
foreigners in distress in a strange land had supplied the place of recom- 
mendation or introduction; and when going the next day, laden with a 
few comforts for Madame, to bid them farewell, and to see them off, she 
met, for the first time, the young officer, who had been drawn by similar 
feelings to the door of the Red Lion. ' 

It was a bitter December day—one of those north-east winds which 
seem to blow through you, and which hardly any strength can stand ; 
and as the poor German, in a thin summer waistcoat and a threadbare 
coat, took his seat on the top of the coach, shivering from head to foot, 
and his teeth already chattering, amidst the sneers of the bear-skinned 
coachman, muffled up to his ears, and his warmly-clad fellow-passen- 
gers, Victor took off his own great-coat, tossed it smilingly to the freezing 
musician, and walked rapidly away as the coach drove off, uttering an 
exclamation somewhat similar to Sir Philip Sidney’s at Zutphen—* He 
wants it more than I do*.” 

My friend, Mr. Serle, has said, in one of the finest plays of this cen- 
tury, richer in great plays, let the critics rail as they will, than ~ age 
since the time of Elizabeth and her immediate successor,—Mr. Serle, 
re of the master-passion, has said, in “‘ The Merchant of Lon- 

on,” — 
“* How many doors or entrances hath love 
Into the heart ?— 
As many as the senses: 
All are han portals; though, when the proudest comes, 
He comes as conquerors use, by his own path— 
And sympathy’'s that breach.” 


And this single instance of sympathy and fellow-feeling (for the grate- 





_* St. Martin was éanonized for an act altogether similar to that of Victor, 
d’Auberval. vitae 
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ful Germans had spoken to M..d’Auberval of Miss Lanham’s kindness 
sealed the destiny of two warm hearts. , 

Victor soon contrived to get introduced to Jane, by their mutual 
friend, the landlady of the Red Lion; and, after that, introduction, he 
managed to meet her accidentally whenever there was no danger of 
interruption or discovery, which, as Jane had. always been in the habit 
of taking long, solitary walks, happened, it must be confessed, pretty 
often. He was charmed at the piquant contrast between her shy, retir- 
ing manners and her ardent and enthusiastic character, and his national 
vanity found a high gratification in her proficiency in, and fondness for, 
his language and literature ; whilst she (so full of contradictions is love) 
found no less attraction in his ignorance of English. She liked to have 
something to teach her quick and lively pupil; and he repaid her in- 
structions by enlarging her knowledge of French authors—by introduc- 
ing to her the beautiful, though dangerous, pages of Rousseau, the light 
and brilliant writers of memoirs, and the higher devotional eloquence 
of Bossuet, Massillon, and Bourdaloue, the Lettres Spirituelles of 
Fen¢lon, and the equally beautiful, though very different, works of Le 
Pére Paacal. 

So time wore on. The declaration of love had been made by one 
party; and the confession that that love was returned had been reluc- 
tautly extorted from the other. Of what use was that confession? 
Never, as Jane declared, would she marry to displease her father ;—and 
how, knowing as she well did all his prejudices, could she hope. for his 
consent to an union with a prisoner, a soldier, a Frenchman, a Catho- 
lic? Even Victor felt the impossibility. 

Still neither could forego the troubled happiness of these stolen inter- 
views, chequered as they were with present alarms and future fears. 
Jane had no confidant. The reserve and perhaps the pride of her cha- 
racter prevented her confessing even to her affectionate nurse a clandes- 
tine attachment. But she half feared that her secret was suspected at 
least, if not wholly known, by Mr. Fenton; and if known to hin, as- 
suredly it would be disclosed to her father; and the manner in which a 
worthy, wealthy, and disagreeable London suitor was pressed on her by 
both (for hitherto Mr. Lanham had seemed averse to her marrying) con- 
firmed her in the apprehension. 

Still, however, they continued to meet, until suddenly, and without 
any warning, the exchange that restored him to his country, and tore 
him from her who had been his consolation in captivity, burst on them 
like a thunderclap; and then Jane, with all the inconsistency of a 
woman’s heart, forgot her own vows never to marry him without the 
consent of her father, forgot how impossible it appeared that that con- 
sent should ever be obtained, and dwelt wholly on the fear of his incon- 
stancy, on the chance of his meeting some fair, and young, and fasci- 
nating Frenchwoman, and forgetting his own Jane ; whilst he again and 
again pledged himself, when peace should come, to return to Belford 
and carry home in triumph the only woman he could ever love. Until 
that happy day, they agreed, in the absence of any safe medium of com- 
munication, that it would be better not to write; and so, in the midst of 
despondency on the one side, and ardent and sincere protestations on the 
other, they parted. 
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Who ‘shall describe Jane’s desolation during the long and dreary 
winter that succeeded their separation? That her secret was known, 
or, at least,'strongly suspected, appeared to her certain; and she more 
than guessed that her father’s forbearance in not putting into words the 
grieved displeasure which he evidently felt, was owing to'the kind, but 
crabbed ‘old bachelor; Mr. Fenton, whose conduct towards’ herself, or 
rather whose opinion of her powers appeared to have undergone a consi- 
derable change, and'who, giving her credit for strength of mind, seemed 
chiefly bent on spurring her on to exert that strength to the utmost. He 
gave proof of that knowledge of human nature which the dissenting 
ministers so frequently possess, by seeking to turn her thoughts into a 
different channel, and by bringing her Milton and Cowper, and supply- 
ing her with English books of history and theology, together with the 
lives of many pious and eminent men of his own persuasion, succeeded 
not only in leading her into an interesting and profitable course of read- 
ing, but in beguiling her into an unexpected frankness of discussion on 
the subject of her new studies. 

In these discussions, he soon found the talent of the young person 
whom he had so long undervalued ; and constant to his contempt for the 
sex, (a heresy from which a man who has fallen into it seldom recovers, ) 
began to consider her as a splendid exception to the general inanity of 
woman, a good opinion which received further confirmation from her 
devoted ‘attention to her father, who was seized with a lingering illness 
about a twelvemonth after the departure of Victor, of which he finally 
died, after languishing for nearly two years, kept alive only by the 
tender and incessant cares of his daughter, and the sympathizing visits 
of his friend. 

On opening the will, his beloved daughter, Jane, was found sole 
heitess to a fortune of 70,000/.; unless she should intermarry with a 
soldier, a papist, or a foreigner, in which case the entire property was 
bequeathed unreservedly to the Rev. Samuel Fenton, to be disposed of 
by him according to his sole will and pleasure. 

Miss Lanham was less affected by this clause than might have been 
expected!’ Three years had now elapsed from the period of separation ; 
and she had been so well obeyed, as never to have received one line from 
Victor d’Auberval. She feared that he was dead; she tried to hope that 
he was unfaithful; and the tremendous number of officers that had 
fallen itt Napoleon’s last battles rendered the former by far the more 
probable catastrophe ; even if he had not previously fallen, the Rus- 
sian campaign threatened extermination to the French army, and poor 
Jane, in whose bosom hope had long lain dormant, hardly regarded this 
fresh obstacle to her unhappy love. She felt that hers was a widowed 
heart, and that her future comfort must be sought in the calm pleasures 
Se and in contributing all that she could to the happiness of 
others. 

Attached to Belford by long habit, and by the recollection of past 
happiness and past sorrows, she continued in her old dwelling, making 
little other alteration in her way of life, than that of adding two or three 
servants to her establishment, and offering a home to her mother’s 
sister, the aurit to whose intervention she owed the doubtful good of that 
proficiency in French which had introduced her to Victor, ahd whom 
unforeseen events had now reduced to absolute poverty. 
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In her she found an intelligent and cultivated companion, and in her 
society and that of Mr. Fenton, and in the delight of a daily inc 
library, her days passed calmly and pleasantly; when, in spite of all her 
resolutions, her serenity was disturbed by the victories of the Allies, the 
fall of Napoleon, the capture of Paris, and the peace of Europe. Was 
Victor dead or alive? Faithless or constant ? Would he seek her? and 
seeking her, what would be his disappointment at the clause that parted 
them for ever? Ought she to remain in Belford? Was there no way 
of ascertaining his fate? 

She was revolving these questions for the hundredjh time, when a 
knock was heard at the door, and the servant announced Colonel d’Au- 
berval. 

There is no describing such meetings. After sketching rapidly his 
fortunes since they had parted; how he disobeyed her by writing, 
and how he had since found that his letters had miscarried ; and after 
brief assurances that in his eyes she was more than ever charming, had 
gained added grace, expression, and intelligence, Jane began to com- 
municate to him at first with much agitation, afterwards with collected 
calmness, the clause in the will, by which she forfeited all her property 
in marrying him. 

** Ts it not cruel,” added she, “‘to have lost the power of enriching 
him whom I love ?’ 

“ You do love me, then, still ?” exclaimed Victor. “ Blessings on you 
for that word! You are still constant?’ 

“ Constant! Oh, if you could have seen my heart during these long, 
long years! If you could have imagined how the thought of you 
mingled with every recollection, every feeling, every hope! But to 
bring you a pennyless wife, Victor—for even the interest of this money 
since my father’s death, which might have been a little portion, I have 
settled upon my poor aunt—to take advantage of your generosity, and 
burthen you with a dowerless wife, never handsome, no longer young, 
inferior to you in every way—ought I to do so? Would it be just? 
Would it be right? Answer me, Victor?” 

** Rather tell me, would it be just and right to deprive you of the 
splendid fortune you would use so well? Would you, for my sake, for 
love, and for competence, forego the wealth which is your own ? ” 

“ Would I? Oh, how can you ask!” 

“ Will you, then, my own Jane? Say yes, dearest, and never will 
we think of this money again. I have a mother worthy to be yours—a 
mother who will love and value you as you deserve to be loved; and an 
estate with a small chateau at the foot of the Pyrenees, beautiful enough 
to make an emperor forget his throne. Share it with me, and we shall 
be happier in that peaceful retirement than ever monarch was or can be! 
You love the country. You have lost none of the simplicity which be- 


longed to you, alike from taste and from habit. You will not miss these 
riches ?”’ 


“ Oh, no! no!” 

** And you will be mine, dearest and faithfullest ? Mine, heart and 
hand? Say yes, mine own Jane!” 

And Jane did whisper, between smiles and tears, that “ yes,” which 
her faithful lover was never weary of hearing; and in a shorter time 
than it takes to tell it, all the details of the marriage were settled. 
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~ In the evening, Mr. Fenton, whom Miss Lanham: had invited to tea, 
arrived; and in a few simple words, Jane introduced Colonel d’ Auber- 
yal, explained their mutual situation, and declared her resolution of 
relinquishing immediately the fortune which, by her father’s will, would 
betriply.forfeited by her union with a soldier, a foreigner, and a Catholic. 

“ And your religion ?” inquired Mr. Fenton, somewhat sternly. - 

‘“ Shall ever be sacred in my eyes,” replied Victor, solemnly. “ My 
own excellent mother is herself a Protestant and.a Calvinist. There is 
a clergyman of that persuasion at Bayonne. She shall find every facility 
for the exercise of her own mode of worship. I should love her less if I 
thought her capable of change.” 

“Well, but this money—Are you sure, young man, that you yourself 
will not regret marrying a portionless wife ? ” 

“ Quite sure. I knew nothing of her fortune. It was a portionless 
wife that I came hither to seek.” 

*€ And you, Jane? Can you abandon this wealth which, properly used, 
comprises in itself the blessed power of doing good, of relieving misery, 
of conferring happiness? Can you leave your home, your country, and 
your friends ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Fenton!” replied Jane, “* I shall regret none but you. His 
home will be my home, his country my country. My dear aunt will, I 
hope, accompany us. I shall leave nothing that I love but you, my second 
father. And for this fortune which, used as it should be used, is indeed 
a blessing—do I not léave it in your hands? And am I not sure that 
with you it will be a fund for relieving misery and conferring happiness ? 
I feel that if, at this moment, he whom I have lost could see into my 
heart, he would approve my resolution, and would bless the man who 
had shown such disinterested affection for his child.” 

“In his name and my own, / bless you, my children,” rejoined Mr. 
Fenton ; “ and as his act and my own do I restore to you the forfeited 
money. No refusals, young man! No arguments! No thanks! It 
is yours and yours only. Listen to me, Jane. This will, for which 
any one less generous and disinterested than yourself would -have hated 
me, was made, as you must have suspected, under my direction. I had 
known from your friend, the hostess of the Red Lion, of your mutual 
attachment ; and was on the point of putting a stop to your interviews, 
when an exchange, unexpected by all parties, removed M. d’Auberval 
from Belford. After your separation, it would have been inflicting 
needless misery to have reproached you with an intercourse which we 
had every reason to believe completely at an end. I prevailed on my 
good friend to conceal his knowledge of the engagement, and tried all I 
could to turn your thoughts into a different channel. By these means 
I became gradually acquainted with your firmness and strength of mind, 
your ardour and your sensibility ; and having made minute and search- 
ing inquiries into the character of your lover, I began to think, little as 
an old bachelor is supposed to know of those matters, that an attachment 
between two such persons was likely to be an attachment for life; and 
I prevailed on Mr. Lanham to add to his will the clause that you have 
seen, that we might prove the disinterestedness as well as the constancy 
of the lovers. Both are proved,” continued the good old man, a smile 
of the purest benevolence softening his rugged features, “both are 
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proved to my entire satisfaction ; and—soldier, Frenchman, and Papist 
though he be--the sooner I join your hands and get quit of this money, 
the better. Not a word, my dear Jane, unless to fix the day. Surely 

ou are not going to compliment me for doing my duty? ‘1 don’t know 
bie I shall part with her, though, well as you deserve her,” continued 
he, turning to Colonel d’Auberval ; “ you must’ bring her sometimes ‘to 
Belford ;” and, passing the back of his withered hand across his eyes 
to brush off the unusual softness, the good dissenting minister walked 
out of the room. 








MARTIAL IN LONDON, 


X. 
The Thames Tunnel. 


Goop Monsieur Brunel, 
Let misanthropy tell 
That your work, half complete, is begun ill ; 
Heed them not, bore away 
Through gravel and clay, 
Nor doubt the success of your Tunnel. 


That very mishap, 

When an forced a gap, 
And made it fit haunt for an otter, 

Has proved that your scheme 

Is no catchpenny dream ;— 
They can't say “ ‘twill never hold water.” 


XI 
Craven Street, Strand. 


In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal-barges are moor'd at its base. 
Fly, Honesty, fly! seek some safer retreat ; 

For there's craft in the river, and craft in the street. 


XII. 
Lines written under a Portrait of Jupiter and Danée. 


Fair Maid of Argos! dry thy tears, nor shun 
The bright embrace of Saturn's amorous son. 
Pour'd from high Heaven, athwart thy brazen tower, 
Jove bends propitious in a glittering shower. 
Take, gladly take, the boon the Fates impart ; 
Press the gilt treasure to thy panting heart ; 
And to thy venal sex this truth unfold— 

How few, like Danie, clasp both god and gold! 
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SKETCHES OF HUMAN FOLLY.-—NO. I. 


I orrEN amuse myself in an idle hour by deviating from what may 
be called the epic history of mankind, into the strange and wayward 
episodes that tell sometimes of the madness of a whole nation, sometimes 
of the absurdities of individuals, who seem leagued together, as it were, 
for the purpose of proving the ludicrous .extent to which the human 
intellect is susceptible of error of every description. The author of 
“ Hudibras ’’ says— 

“ It is a pleasure quite as great 
To be cheated, as to cheat ;"’ 


and really it would appear, from the innumerable eccentricities recorded 
in the memoirs of past ages, as if the extravagant notions of one man, 
when boldly and plausibly announced, exercised a sort of magnetic in- 
fluence on others, creating a sense of pleasure proportioned to the degree 
of credulity which those hallucinations demanded. There is something 
in pretension itself which subdues opposition. We do not reason about 
it—we do not examine it—we give it credit for being well-founded, and 
we are delighted at the opportunity of knowing, or of expecting to know, 
anything beyond the ordinary range of our ideas. Mystery has an 
indefinable charm for us all—even for those amongst us who affect only 
to be guided by matter-of-fact evidence. If such athing as enchantment 
were capable of being realized, there is not a senator or a judge in the 
land who would not be enchanted at least once a year. 
I myself, who now write about human folly, am just as much given, 
I confess it honestly, to that pleasant mood as any of my neighbours. 
For instance, I firmly believe that before I entered the atmosphere of 
this planet I existed in some other region. It is true that I have no 
recollection of it; but it is equally true that I do not recollect any of 
the sensations that must have passed through my frame during the 
period of life which immediately preceded my birth. The faculties 
which I enjoyed during my former existence were such as I should have 
no occasion for here, and therefore I left them behind me, as the butterfly 
drops the organization of the caterpillar. Neither will the faculties 
which I now possess be of the slightest use to me in the stage of being 
that is to follow this world. Our sensations are strictly limited to the 
nature of the circumstances in which we are placed ; and when those cir- 
cumstances change, we change with them from planet to planet through- 
out the variations of eternity. 
_I know that this globe, which we call the earth, is inhabited. The 
air, the waters, and the solid strata beneath our feet, teem with living 
creatures. Man commands them all by his intellectual power; and 
yet, if I ascend to the dome of St. Paul’s, I see him below me not much 
arger than a crow: if I goa little higher in a balloon, [ lose sight of 
him altogether, Place'mé on Mars, and I behold this earth, which we 
consider so immense, reduced to the size of a marble ; waft me beyond 
Uranus, and of your entire solar system I can discern only the sun, 
which would twinkle in my night like a common star. I say, therefore, 
that every star which we see is a sun to worlds of its own; that those 
Worlds are all inhabited by creatures who live, and die, and pass on from 
one mode of existence to another; and that analogy leads me to believe 
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that I lived somewhere beyond earth before, as that I shall live out of 
it hereafter. 

When of a fine, clear, summer night I look up at the countless fires 
with which the canopy of heaven is filled, I see them huddled together 
without any regard whatever to harmonious effect, so far as the eye of 
man is concerned. We have, indeed, classed them into degrees of 
magnitude, and figured them in our charts in a thousand fanciful groups, 
to which we have given the most absurd names. But perfect harmony 
and beauty of arrangement the stars must present from some point of 
view, which we cannot at present attain. We are at the wrong side of 
the magnificent fabric to be able to appreciate its divine proportions, and 
this fact alone shows that we are in a state of progress from imbecility to 
perfection. If we perceive dimly now the system of the universe, the 
period must arrive when we shall grasp the whole within our ken with a 
faculty all but omnipotent. 

This earth has its scenes of beauty which we can easily appreciate. 
The mountain, towering above the clouds and covered with the snows of 
centuries, is placed for us in contrast with the green valley, watered by 
bright streams whose music soothes our ear, and peopled by herds and 
flocks that furnish us with raiment and food. There is no tree that 
grows that is not calculated by the disposition of its branches for pictu- 
resque effect. The very shades of their leaves present an agreeable 
variety,—from the silver of the ash to the lead of the olive. At every 
step we take we behold a flower that is a world of beauty in itself; 
—its slender green stem,—its graceful chalice,—its leaves painted, each 
from a model of its own, in all the hues of the rainbow. Upon those 
leaves, or in the grass beneath them, or in the air around them, myriads 
of insects are moving in families,—most of them clothed in similar co- 
lours,—from the blaze of the fire-fly to the funeral garb of the beetle. 
In the stream a similar div ersity of form and colour appears; and the 
woods resound with winged creatures who follow the same law of variety, 
calculated to attract and to please the eye of man. Physically speaking, 
therefore, we are at home here ; that is to say, all our senses are adapted 
to the position in which we are placed, so far as our terrestrial existence: 
is concerned, But the eye of the mind goes infinitely farther than the 
limits to which the body is restricted. We have made for ourselves 
instruments by which we can discern thousands of other worlds not 
visible to the unassisted sense, and which have taught us to feel that 
our present habitation is but one of the mansions of intelligent beings 
with which the universe abounds. 

It is not then to be wondered at, if we find man in all ages, like a bird 
just taken from his native forest, beating his wings constantly against the 
wires of his cage. The objects which we see around us are as nothing 
compared with those which we do not see. If the inventor of the 
hydro-oxygen microscope had lived three hundred years ago, he would 
have been indicted and convicted, and perhaps burnt as a sorcerer. We 
who behold the wonders which that instrument discloses to the view, 
nevertheless feel it difficult to believe, when we take up a drop of water 
on the head of a pin, that it is crowded with organized beings, who live 
upon each other, and still find within that small compass more nutriment 
than they can consume. What is the eye, then, asa guide to the mind? 
It is but a flickering light which often misrepresents objects, and which, 
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however useful for general purposes, frequently grows pale before the 
fire of the intellect itself. That fire is given more or less to every man ; 
but at best it breaks out in flashes, like the lightning on the distant hills, 
now revealing a glorious prospect for a moment, now consigning it to 
darkness more dense than before. Thus, between the bodily organ fitted 
only for the purposes of this life, and the ethereal spirit adapted for other 
stages of existence, we perpetually fluctuate from plain fact to incom- 
prehensible mystery. 

It is, in truth, to this double character which man sustains, bearing 
in the same person the developed organs of a perishable animal and the 

rm of animmortal cherub, that we are to trace all the superstitions 
and delusions which have prevailed in the world ever since it has been 
peopled by our race. Our very dreams are calculated to create inquiry 
beyond the curtains which veil futurity from our view. Pythagoras and 
Plato, the wisest men of their age, not only paid great attention to those 
visions of the night, but prescribed a system of diet which was supposed 
to be conducive to their prophetic power, their consistency and clear 
ness. The discipline of the Roman armies was preserved, and their 
valour frequently raised to heroism, by means of auspices which to us 
appear of the most ridiculous description. The Indians of America 
have a thousand peculiar superstitions, for which they are in some mea- 
sure indebted to their interminable forests, and the vast solitudes over 
which they pursue their prey. Perhaps the most natural of all modes 
of divination, if we may use the epithet, was that which derived its in- 
fluence from the stars. Before man had been enabled, by a series of 
fortunate discoveries, to penetrate in some degree into the laws by which 
the universe is governed, he looked at the stars as exclusively connected 
with his own world, and, beholding the same luminaries, night after 
night, his associations of happiness or misery became connected with 
their positions and their aspects. 

The mystic doctrines of astrology were cultivated during several cen- 
turies in the most civilized countries of Europe, especially in Germany, 
where they have by no means as yet fallen into entire contempt. Even 
in England, I myself am acquainted with a gentleman who confidently 
believes, not that he can predict the future, but that he can truly relate 
the past events in the life of a person who is for the first time introduced 
to him, provided the party can state the exact moment of his birth. 
When this moment is ascertained, our modern astrologer refers to his 
Ephemerides, in which the rising and setting of the principal constella- 
tions are marked down, and, by a process of calculation which he does 
not disclose, he then proceeds to relate the very periods when circum- 
stances of a pleasant or disagreeable nature occurred to the inquirer. I 
have been present at some of these exhibitions of the astrological art, and 
was obliged to admit, from the acknowledgments of the persons whose 
past histories were thus revealed, that there was something in the mat- 
ter beyond my comprehension. 

It is little more than a century ago since a physician of the classic 
name of Agricola, who lived at Ratisbon, obtained great celebrity by 
certain discoveries which he declared he had made as to the multiplica- 
tion of plants andtrees. He could produce, he said, from a small branch, 
or even from a leaf, sixty large forest-trees in the course of an hour, 


through the sole instrumentality of fire. He published several works on 
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the subject, to one of which—entitled “ Agriculture parfaite, oy nouvelle 
Découverte,” &c., printed at Amsterdam, in two volumes, in the year 1720 
—the reader may refer, if he have any fancy for studies of that kind. If 
Agricola really exhibited his experiments in the presence of others, he must 
have taken a leaf out of the books of the Indian jugglers, whose feats in 
the same line are of the most extraordinary character. They actually 
sow the seed of any tree which the spectator calls for, in the earth, and 
after a few cabalistical words are pronounced over it, a mulberry, a palm, 
or a walnut plant, is seen gradually springing upward, which never 
ceases to grow until it becomes a large tree, with its natural fruit depend- 
ing from its branches! This is notall. The fruit is plucked and given 
to the spectator to eat; and while he is engaged in partaking of the en- 
chanted dates or walnuts, the branches of this miraculous tree are 
crowded with birds of every kind of plumage, who fill the air with their 
melody. A signal is then given, and the tree, with its feathered inhabitants, 
disappears in an instant, leaving behind it not a trace of its existence ! 

If an exhibition of this incomprehensible nature were related to me 
from some old manuscript of the middle ages, I should at once laugh at 
the writer as a person who had been deluded by some clumsy contrivance, 
or who had invented the narrative for the purpose of deception. But 
feats of a similar description are performed in our own day in India, 
which have been witnessed by thousands of our countrymen. The author 
of the “ Oriental Annual,” a gentleman of unquestionable veracity, men- 
tions a scene at which he was present, that made my blood run cold 
when first I read it. The operator introduces into the middle of the 
circle a naked little girl, about eight years old, in a wicker basket. ‘The 
girl is shown to all the spectators. The operator then enters into a con- 
versation with her which soon assumes an angry tone ; he threatens to 
kill her with a drawn sword, she supplicates for mercy, and while her 
piteous cries grow louder and louder, he plunges the weapon in her bosom 
two or three times successively. The earth is dyed with blood, while 
her agonizing groans announce dissolution. The spectators are ready to 
fall on the wretch whom they believe to be guilty of so barbarous a 
murder, when the little girl enters the circle from without, dressed in her 
usual attire, and as gay as if nothing whatever had happened to her! 

A still more extraordinary feat than this took place in the presence of 
the Emperor Jehangire, of whose curious Autobiographical Memoirs an 
account is given in the last Number of the “ Quarterly Review.” The 
performers produced a living man, whose head they cut off in the first 
instance. ‘They next divided the limbs from the trunk, and the muti- 
lated remains lay on the ground for some time. A curtain was then 
extended over the spot, and one of the performers, putting himself under 
the curtain, emerged from it again in a few minutes, followed by the 
individual who was supposed to have been so completely dissected ! 

As these Memoirs happen to be open before me, and are very little 
known, I shall mention two or three other exhibitions which very much 
astonished the emperor, and can hardly fail to amuse the reader. I 
shall select from amongst those which have not been noticed in the 
** Quarterly.” 

“ They took a small bag, and having first shown that it was entirely 
empty, one of them put his hand into the bag; on withdrawing his 


hand again, out came two game cocks of the largest size and great 
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beauty, which, immediately. assailing cach other, fought with such force 
and fury, that their wings emitted sparks of fire at every stroke.» ‘This 
continued for the full space of an hour, when they put an end to the’ 
combat by throwing a sheet over the animals... Again they withdrew the’ 
sheet, and there appeared a brace of partridges, with the: most) brilliant: 
and beautiful plumage, which immediately began to tune their throats as 
if there. were nothing human present, pecking at worms: with the same’ 
sort of chuckle as, they are heard to, use on the hill-side: The sheet 
was now thrown,.as in the other instance, over the partridges, and: when 
again withdrawn, instead of those beautiful birds, there appeared two 
frightful black snakes, with flat heads and crimson bellies, which, with 
open mouth and head erect, and coiled together, attacked each; other 
with the greatest fury, and so continued to do, until, as it appeared, 
they became quite exhausted, when they fell asunder. hy 

“ They made an excavation in the earth in the shape of. a ‘tank’ or 
reservoir, of considerable dimensions, which they requested) us: to: fill 
with water. When this was done, they spread a covering over the 
place, and after a short interval, having removed the cover, the water 
appeared to be one complete sheet of ice, and they desired that some of 
the elephant keepers might be directed to lead the elephants across. 
Accordingly, one of the men set his elephant upon the ice, and: the” 
animal walked over with as much ease and safety as if it were a plat- 
form of solid rock, remaining for some time on the surface of the frozen 
pond without occasioning the slightest fracture in the ice. As usual, 
the sheet was drawn across the place, and being again removed, every ° 
vestige of ice, and even moisture of any sort, had completely disappeared: 

“ They produced a blank volume of the purest white paper, which 
was placed in my hands, to show that it contained neither figures 
nor any coloured pages whatever, of which I satisfied myself and all 
around. One of the men took the volume in hand, and the first open- 
ing exhibited a page of bright red, sprinkled with gold, forming:a blank 
tablet splendidly elaborate. The next turn presented a leaf of beautiful 
azure, sprinkled in the same manner, and exhibiting on the margins 
numbers of men and women in various attitudes. The juggler then turned 
to another leaf, which appeared of a Chinese colour and fabric, and 
sprinkled in the same manner with gold; but on it were delineated 
herds of cattle and lions, the latter seizing upon the kine in a manner 
that I never observed in any other paintings. The next leaf exhibited 
was of a beautiful green, similarly powdered with gold, on which was 
represented, in lively colours, a garden, with numerous cypresses, roses, 
and other flowering shrubs in full bloom ; and in the midst of the garden, 
an elegant pavilion. The next change exhibited a leaf of orange in the 
same manner powdered with gold, on which the painter had delineated 
the representation of a great battle, in which two adverse kings were 
seen engaged in the struggles of a mortal conflict. In short, at 7 
turn of the leaf, a different colour, scene, and action was exhibited, suc 
as was indeed most pleasing to behold. But of all the performances, 
this latter of the volume of paper was that which afforded me the great- 
est delight; so many pictures and extraordinary changes having been 
brought under view, that I must confess my utter inability to do justice 
in .the description.” 

In observing upon, the extraordinary nature of these performances, the 
June.—voL, XLI. NO. CLXII. o 
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emperor puts aside the supposition that they were to be ascribed to a mere 
visual deception, ‘They very evidently partake,” he says, “ of some- 
thing beyond the exertion of human energy. I have heard it stated 
that the art has been called the Asmavnian (celestial), and I am iu- 
formed that it is also known and practised to a considerable extent in the 
nations of Europe. It may be said, indeed, that there exists in some 
men a peculiar and essential faculty, which enables them to — 
things far beyond the scope of human exertion, such as frequently to 
baffle the utmost subtilty of the understanding to penetrate.” 

It was the doctrine of the celebrated Paracelsus, the prince of German 
sorcerers, that a spirit derived from some constellation resided in ev 
human being, and that he himself owed his power of healing every 
disease to the operations of a spirit of that kind which took up its habi- 
tation in his frame. At one time, this interference of heavenly spirits 
in the affairs of men was, I may say, universally believed in England. 
There were numbers of persons who went about affecting to prophesy 
all public and private events, from the communications which they said 
they held with angelic beings, who waited upon them when duly invoked, 
Among these persons was the well-known Dr. Dee, who left behind 
him a voluminous account of the conference which he and his assistant, 
Edward Kelly, held for several years with about forty spirits, to each of 
whom he assigns a name. Dee was a Welshman, who, after graduating 
at Oxford, travelled for some time abroad, having been employed, as it 
is said, in the capacity of a political spy by Queen Elizabeth. He 
yw to have been an excellent Greek and Latin scholar; perfectly 
skilled in the philosophy, such as it was, of the age; an astrologer, a 
geometrician, and a chemist. He paid great attention to what were then 
called the Mystic or Hermetical sciences, from Hermes, the great law- 
giver of the ancient Egyptians. Whatever chemical knowledge he pos- 
sessed, he obtained during his investigations in pursuit of the elixir 
which was supposed to be capable of removing every description of 
malady, and of that much-sought-for element which was endowed with 
the power of transmuting the base metals into gold. 

Whenever the doctor and his friend Kelly wisheu to engage in a con- 
ference with the spirits, a piece of solid crystal was produced which 
Kelly held before his eyes. The doctor uttered an invocation, usually 
in the following form :— 


“ Per virtutem illorum qui invocant nomen tuum, 
Hermeli, mitte nobis tres angelos.” 


** By the virtues of those who call on thy name, 
Hermeli, send us three angels.” 


It was believed that no person who led a dissipatéd life had power to 
summon the spirits to earth; and, therefore, whenever the summons 
was not obeyed, it was imputed to Kelly, who was a notorious debauchee. 
But the superior qualifications of Dee generally succeeded in attracting 
the angels at his call. A golden curtain appeared in the crystal, which, 
upon moving on one side, of its own power, exhibited the angels who 
were wanted for the occasion. Kelly usually questioned them, and both 
the questions and answers were recorded by Dee. They fill a large 
folio volume, which was very carefully edited by Meric Casaubon, son of 
the celebrated Isaac, and published in London in the year 1659. Of Dee 
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the editor says,—“ That for divers years he had been an earnest suitor 
unto God in prayer for wisdom ; that is, as he interprets himself, that he 
might understand the secrets of nature that had not been revealed to 
men hitherto.” And with respect to the crystal, we learn from the 
same authority, that “ it was a stone in which, and out of which, 

persons that were qualified for it and admitted to the sight of it, 

shapes and figures mentioned in every action were seen, and voices 
heard ; the form of it was round, and it seems to have been of a pretty 
bigness it seems it was most like unto a crystal, as it is sometimes 

” 

Meric adds in a long and elaborate preface, wherein he speaks of 
Dee’s visions as matters admitting of no sort of doubt, that the Doctor 
received his stone, which he sometimes calls his Shew-stone, from heaven ; 
and that there was a gentleman in Nuremberg who was possessed of a 
crystal in which he discovered anything past or future which it con- 
cerned him to know. Indeed, these supposed magical stones were so 
common at the time he wrote, that every seer possessed one. 

Kelly professed to have found out the philosopher’s stone, and even 
to have proved its efficacy by converting some lead into gold. Never- 
theless, we find him, on one occasion, addressing this modest request to 
the spirit Madimi, who was one of Dee’s most frequent visiters :— 

“ FE. K. Madimi, will you lend me a hundred pounds for a fortnight ? 

* Madimi. I have swept all my money out of doors. 

“A (Dee). As for money, we shall have that which is necessary 
when God seeth time.” 

I fancy that the reader will be satisfied with one other specimen of 
these conferences, which are said to have commenced about the year 
1583 :-—- 

* Carma geta Barman. 

“A. I beseech you, what is that to say ? 

“ Madimi. Veni ex illo Barmo. 

“ F. K. Felt and saw a spiritual creature get out of his right thigh. 

“ Mad. Where are thy fourteen companions ? 

“ Bar. They dwell here. 

“A. [He that was come out seemed a great handsome man, with a 
satchel of a dog’s skin by his side, and a cap on his head.] 

* A. Oh! the hand of the Highest hath wrought this. 

“ Mad. Venite, Tenebre, fugite spiritu meo, 

“ E. K. Here appear fourteen of divers evil-favoured shapes: some 
like monkeys, some like dogs, some very hairy monstrous men. They 
seemed to scratch each other by the face. These seem to go about 
Madimi, and say, ‘ Gil de pragma kures helech.’ 

‘A. What is that to say ? 

*€ Mad. Volumus his in nostris habitare. 

“ A. Que sunt illa vestra ? 

“ FE. K. One of them said,‘ Habemus hominem istum domicilium 
nostrum.’ 

“* Mad. The vengeance of God is a two-edged sword, and cutteth the 
rebellious wicked ones in pieces. The hand of the Lord is a strong oak 
—when it falleth it cutteth in sunder many bushes. The light of his 
eyes expell darknesse, and the sweetness of his mouth keepeth from con- 
sumption. Blessed are those whom he favoureth, and great is their 
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reward. Because you came hither without license, and seek to over- 
throw thé liberty of God his Testament, and the light wherewith he 
stretcheth unto the end, and for because you are accursed, it is said, I 
will not suffer mine to be overthrown with temptation ; though he were 
led away, behold I bring back again. Depart unto the last cry. Rest 
with the prisoners of darknesse there is none. Amen, go you thither. 
Et signabo vos ad finem. 

* . K. He sealed them all in the forehead: the fourteen and their 
principal, their sealing was as if they were branded... They sunk all 
fifteen downwards through the floore of the chamber; and there came 
a thing like a wind, and pluckt them by the feet away. 

** FE. K. Methinketh I am lighter than I was; and I seem to be 
empty, and to be returned from a great amasiz ; for this fortnight I do 
not well remember what I have done or said. 

“ Mad. Thou art eased of a great burden. Love God; love thy 
friends ; love thy wife. 

“ E. K. Now cometh one with a red crosse in his hand and leadeth 
her away, and so they vanished. We prayed the psalm of thanksgiving : 
fourteen of Roffensis for E. K. his deliverance from Barma and his four- 
teen companions. Amen,” 

If any part of the language used in this conference be unintelligible 
to the reader, I must refer him to the disciples of Mr. Irving for an 
interpretation of it. It is an old, and I believe a perfectly true adage, 
that there is nothing new under the sun. Here, in the visions of Dr. 
Dee, we have the prototype, not only of the “ unknown tongues,” but 
even of the style of address, and often the very subjects and phraseo- 
logy, which are heard from those who are initiated in the Irving mysteries. 
I am strongly disposed to suspect that the Cardales and the Stewarts, who 
were the originators of this modern delusion, are better acquainted with 
Dr. Dee’s visions than perhaps they would like to acknowledge. In fact, 
their whole system is a plagiarism from this volume, in which the reader 
will find between fifty and a hundred pages entirely filled with a strange 
jargon arranged in the form of a dictionary, but not interpreted. 

William Lilly, the famous astrologer, who has given us a curious ac- 
count of his own life, has noted another peculiarity of the angels of his 
time, which the Irvingites have also copied. ‘“ It is very rare,” he ob- 
serves, “ yea, even in our days, for any operator or mantis to have the 
angels speak articulately ; when they do speak, it ts like the Irish, very 
much in the throat.” He adds that he had read over “ Dee’s Confe- 
rences,” and had perceived in them many weaknesses in the management 
of that species of Mosaical learning ; and that the reason why Dee did 
not receive plainer answers from his spiritual assistants was because 
Kelly became so vicious, that they with great reluctance yielded obe- 
dience to his call. “ I could, however,” says Lilly, “ give other reasons, 
but they are not for paper!” 

Lilly speaks very highly of the speculative powers of one Sarah Skel- 
horn, who was speculatrix to Arthur Gauntlett, ‘a lewd fellow who pro- 
fessed physic about Gray’s Inn-lane.”’ Sarah often told the astrologer 
that the angels followed her for many years through every room of the 
house in which she lived, until she got quite tired of their presence. 
Her invocation was in this form :— 


“ Oh ye good angels, only and only!"’ 
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That of Ellen Evans, another famous speculatrix of the day, was as 
follows :— 


“ O Micol, O tu Micol, regina pigmeorum veni!" 


- He does not describe the crystals which were used by these ladies ; 
but he says that Mr. Gilbert Vakering’s beryl was of the size of a large 
orange, set in silver, a cross on the top and another in the handle, and 
that on its surface were engraved the names of the angels Gabriel, 
Raphael, and Uriel. 

hen a person possessed of a proper crystal was requested to show 

Queen Mab, he proceeded with the applicant to a hurst wood, that is to 
say, a pleasant upland, not too thickly planted with trees to prevent 
them from being ornamental. The Queen was here invoked according 
to a form commonly used by the speculator, and if his prayer were 
heard, a gentle murmuring zephyr indicated a favourable answer. The 
breeze then became more audible, and speedily increased to a whirlwind, 
after which the air became suddenly calm, and the Queen appeared a 
figure of light, surrounded by a dazzling glory. If duly commanded, 
her Majesty and her companions taught a master of the art of invoca- 
tion anything he desired. They loved the southern sides of hills, and 
the green slopes of mountains, and shady groves. ‘They were very par- 
ticular as to the persons on whom they conferred their favours, requiring 
great neatness and cleanliness of apparel, a temperate diet, and a life of 
strict honour and piety. 

I have seen a copy of a regular contract, which was entered into 
between John Ellis, a well-known magician in his time, and “ a very 
discreet” person named George Parsons, at Westminster, in the year 
1696, whereby the said John bound himself in the most solemn manner 
to show the said George ** whatever he desires of magick, and to pro- 
cure and to help him to my spirit Delandibus, for himselfe to performe 
all magicall operations whatsoever,” for a stated period. The objects 
which George desired chiefly to attain were not very considerable. He 
merely wished to know how he should be enabled to cure all sorts of 
diseases in seven days by the philosopher’s stone, or any other equally 
convenient means; by what process he might himself construct the said 
stone, and transmute lead into gold or silver; how he could find out 
the true longitude at sea or elsewhere, and make salt water fresh and fit 
for use ; how he might learn Latin, Greek, and Hebrew in one month ; 
how he might at any time and place, when he had occasion for it, have 
a hundred pounds of gold or ees brought to him by a spirit specially 
appointed to attend him for that purpose ; how he might understand 
all the arts exercised by the angelical nature of man, oak obtain a per- 
fect knowledge of all created beings; and finally, by what means he 
could enlist in his service a guardian angel, who would watch over him 
constantly, and preserve him from every species of misfortune. 

It is very well known that Lord Bothwell, Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
other persons of distinction, used to visit Dr. Evans, who lived in Gun- 
powder-alley, Shoe-lane, and was believed to possess the power of as- 
sembling spirits whenever he pleased. ‘“ He was,” says Lilly, “ the 
most saturnine person my eyes ever beheld, either before I practised or 
since; of a middle stature, broad forehead, beetle-browed, thick shoul- 
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ders, flat-nosed, full lips, down-looked, black — stiff hair, splays 
footed, much addicted to debauchery, abusive, quarrelsome, and seldom 
without a black eye.” On one occasion when the individuals above 
named went to see him, for the purpose of conversing with his familiar 
spirits, he was suddenly borne off at the very commencement of his in- 
cantation to Battersea Fields, where he strayed about for a whole night, 
until at length, by frequent inquiry, he found his way back to Shoe-lane. 

Evans was celebrated for restoring things that were lost, or detained 
from the legitimate owner by cunning or force. It happened that a 
young lady in Staffordshire married a wealthy old gentleman, who set- 
tled an estate upon her, which was vested in a trustee for her use. When 
she became in due time a widow, the trustee refused to give up the title- 
deeds, and Evans was applied to for the purpose of abstracting them by 
the agency of his dark ministers. He accordingly spent a whole fort- 
night in temperance and prayer to his angel Sa/mon, and at the end of 
that period he waited on the lady with her title-deeds. The unworthy 
trustee was prettily punished for his misconduct, for the wing of his 
house, in which the deeds in question were kept, was blown down by a 
supernatural storm, and all his own papers were torn in pieces, and 
scattered in the air ! 








THE LATE SCENES IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Ir it be true, as we firmly believe it to be, that in the principles and 
well-regulated practice of representation lies the foundation of the free- 
dom and the power of this nation, it is not, we apprehend, less true 
that from the second estate of the realm—the legislative body of the 
aristocracy—are derived the balance and steadiness which have so long 
kept that freedom, and that power, in their stable, dignified, and lofty 
position. It were a very easy thing, if it were needful, to cite great and 
grave authority in support of the theory that a House of Lords is neces- 
sary alike for the sustainment and the restraint of the monarchy ; but 
we go further than this, and hold such an authority, so long as it pre- 
serves its distinct and elevated character,-to be eminently useful in the 
preservation of general liberty. In the mighty political machine, it 
regulates, restrains, and equally distributes the energies derived from the 
representative system. It is what the fly-wheel is to the steam-engine, 
the regulator of its power, and the guardian of its safety. “ The nobi- 
lity,” says Judge Blackstone, “are the pillars which are reared from 
among the people, more immediately to support the throne ; and if that 
falls, they must also be buried under its ruins.” This is very good, and 
well expressed ; but the learned commentator might with truth have gone 
yet farther, and described these “ pillars” as the rallying and sustaining 
points where calm reason and established principles cling fast, when 
the torrent of popular excitement arises and would, but for these helps, 
hurry them to destruction in its rushing course. 


In ascribing such great utility to the politica leffect of the House of 
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Peers, we believe we have stated no more than experience teaches; and 
if this be true, it does not much matter whether we can or cannot prove 
that there is in the constitution of that assembly a security, ora great pro- 
bability of more wisdom, knowledge, refinement, and steadiness, than the 
Lower House will be likely to afford. This cannot be necessary to esta- 
blish a result, which observation of the fact itself has established already ; 
but if we be led by circumstances to foresee, or to dread a falling away 
of this wholesome influence, then we must, in order to examine the 
cause of the decline, endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the 
cause which has hitherto maintained the authority of a body of legis- 
lators not elected by the people themselves, and that too at a period 
when the popular reverence for titles of distinction—the superstition of 
politics—is so weakened as to be of almost no account in the estimate 
of influence. 

It has often been objected to the theory of the tri-partite authority in 
the British constitution, that it involves almost the certainty of collision 
aud consequent derangement, or of a predominating influence of one of 
the powers over the other two—in other words, that either the indepen- 
dence of the separate powers must be lost, or the working of the whole 
be impeded. This objection has much plausibility, and we may well 
admire that, in the practice of the constitution, so few instances have 
appeared of the difficulty which it contemplates. There are two ways 
of accounting for this—first, that there has been, 7% general, a sympathy 
between the Houses of Parliament, arising, not only out of the commu- 
nity of interests, but the close connexion, in very numerous instances, of 
the individual members of both houses. Most of the peers have had rela- 
tives in the Lower House, or friends who had been assisted to their seats 
by the influence of these peers; so that, except on very extraordinary 
occasions, there was little danger of a conflict of opinion. Secondly, 
and in our opinion much more effective in preserving the influence of 
the Lords, has been the respect in which the people themselves have 
held that House, in consequence of the manner in which their Lordships 
have been accustomed to treat the business which came before them. 
We need not analyze the source of the superior dignity, and greater 
deliberateness, with which their Lordships examined the affairs which 
were brought under their consideration. Whether the education of those 
born to the peerage, or the elevation of the most eminent commoners in 
the kingdom to that high station, or the sense of independence of 
popular opinion, and of their own high character to be preserved by their 
own conduct—whether any, or all of these, had the effect of giving their 
deliberations the grace and dignified character which certainly was gene- 
rally attributable to them, is not the present question ; but it is, we believe, 
indubitable, that to this character they have owed the popular respect 
which, more than anything else, ensured their influence—that in- 
fluence which we have affirmed to be so important and so beneficial in 
the state. 

It may not be amiss, in looking at this fact, to borrow an illustration 
of our argument from the glowing pages of Burke, who never fails to 
throw a blaze of splendid light upon every subject he touches. Speak- 
ing of the things which lead to reverence for our institutions, he says,— 
" — acting as if in the presence of canonized forefathers, the spirit 
of om, leading in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered with an 
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awful gravity. This idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a sense of 
habitual native dignity, which prevents that upstart insolence almost 
inevitably adhering to, and disgracing those who are the first acquirers of 
any distinction. By this means our liberty becomes a noble freedom, 
It carries an imposing and majestic aspect. It has a pedigree and 
illustrating ancestors. It has its bearings and its ensigns armorial. It has 
its gallery of portraits, its monumental inscriptions, its records, evidences, 
and titles. We procure reverence to our civil institutions on the principle 
upon which nature teaches us to revere individual men—on account of 
their age, and on account of those from whom they are descended. All 
your sophisters cannot produce anything better adapted to preserve a 
rational and manly freedom, than the course that we have pursued, who 
have chosen our nature rather than our speculations, our breasts rather 
than our inventions, for the great conservatories and magazines of our 
rights and privileges.” 

Here we have all the light that can be required upon the quality and 
the reason of the popular respect for the House of Lords; a respect 
which, in spite of the cavilling of those who would ride rough-shod 
over nature with the hoofs of their coarse philosophy—in spite of mere 
naked reasoning, which might be disposed to claim supremacy for the 
decision of those whom we ourselves have chosen to decide—has still 
preserved the authority of that House, and enabled it to maintain with- 
out a murmur its power to stay the rapid course of the (ostensibly) more 
popular branch of the legislature. 

We have now established, or at least distinctly laid down, our two 
preliminary positions, namely, that the constitutional power of the 
House of Lords has been hitherto of the highest importance and useful- 
ness to the British people, and that this constitutional power has heen 
chiefly sustained by the respect of the people for the mode and manner 
in which it has been exercised. And this brings us to the subject-mat- 
ter which it is our intention—not fully to discuss, for that would be a 
business of great length and labour—but to notice, in such a way as we 
trust may be useful in suggesting trains of reflection to others. 

Of late we have observed—not on occasions few and far between, but 
frequently—such a change in the character of the discussions in the 
House of Lords, as must, if continued, end in a complete loss of that 
public respect which heretofore the House has maintained. In the dis- 
cussions to which we allude, the dignified obedience to the rules of order 
which hitherto has marked that House, the proud submission to the 
restraints of habitual courtesy, the calm government of passion, the un- 
ruffled patience, which examined even the most exciting topics without 
forgetting itself in an intemperate word—all these have disappeared, and 
in their place we have beheld banter and ridicule, when the gravest 
matters were under discussion—unseemly heat and violence in argument, 
and sometimes such a clamour, and loss of self-respect, as is seldom wit- 
nessed in any more dignified scene of controversy than that at the Old 
Bailey, when inferior counsel, adapting their manner to the taste of their 
clients, endeavour to brawl themselves into profitable reputation. If 
discussions of this discreditable nature continue in the upper House of 
Parliament, its character as a superior deliberative assembly will be 
lost—it will be considered to have more than the faults of the House of 
Commons, without the accountability to constituents which is a check 
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‘on that assembly, or the temporary character, which, with respect to the 
lower House, gives frequent opportunity for amendment :—it will sink 
in public esteem, and the inevitable consequence of that will be, if long 
continued, that its power and usefulness will be at an end. 

It is especially a matter of regret, that the chief mover in these scenes 
of novel indecorum in the House of Lords is the very man who ought, 
‘by his presiding care, to prevent them from taking place. The Lord 
Chancellor himself is the man who, carrying his fiery habits of debate, 
and his love of victory in discussion (without consideration of the dig- 
nity of the means he uses) into the House of Lords, has done so much, 
and threatens to do so much more, to alter its character—to make it a 
theatre of popular debate, with more than the usual license of such de- 
bate, instead of sustaining its character as a place of grave deliberation, 
The Noble and Learned Lord has done more than this,—he has set an 
example of contempt for the Peers around him, and the general tone 
and manner of their proceedings, which the coarse multitude (not of 
the simple common people, but the vain smatterers in politics) will be 
most ready to follow. ‘The Lord Chancellor, in his careless determina- 
tion to distinguish himself, according to the peculiar manner in which 
his talents enable him to do so most easily, seems utterly to disregard the 
injury he may do to the character of the assembly to which he now be- 
longs. The weapons which the Lord Chancellor can use with such re- 
markable power and effect are unseemly in the House of Lords; but 
what cares he for that? He desires to astound the House, and to fix 
the attention of the public by the exhibition of his skill and power in 
sarcasm and invective; and though few things could be more derogatory 
to the House than such an exhibition, yet he will rather make the House 
and the country undergo that penalty, than refrain from this method of 
victory and display. We might point to other members of the House, 
too, of different politics, whose rash notions and boisterous manner show 
but little sense of that dignity and propriety which should be ever before 
them ; but from these little harm would be likely to arise, if the au- 
thority upon the woolsack* were exercised according to the former spirit 
of the House of Lords. As it is, however, any Peer who errs upon the 
side of violence, is apt indeed to find an antagonist upon the woolsack, 
well pleased to enter the lists with him, and to encounter roars of 
sion with roars of laughter; but he will not meet that dignified correc- 
tion and grave rebuke which would restore the House to its proper tone 
of debate, and re-assert the dignity of its proceedings. 

Let it not be supposed that we state these things in any spirit of party 
hostility to Lord Brougham. We entertain no such hostility. We 
know and can well appreciate his great abilities—his astuteness, his 
readiness, his general knowledge, his wit, and his energy in business and 
in eloquence ; all these we acknowledge, but we are not therefore to 
shut our eyes to the consequences of his method of acting in the House 
of Lords—we are not to be blind to the fact, that in the exercise of his 
own power, he is sapping the foundation of the power of the House of 





* We are aware that the Lord Chancellor has not, according to the theory of 
privilege, arly power in the House of Lords analogous to that of the Speaker in 
the House of Commons; but in practice he has been the superintendent and mode- 
rator in the debates of the Peers. 
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Peers, and bringing down in the estimation of the people the character 
of that high and noble assembly. There is a proper sphere for such 
abilities as those for which Lord Brougham is so distinguished, and in 
that sphere we should regard him with pride, as au honour to our coun, 
; but we look for something very different in the House of Lords, 
if anywhere, we musi find the corrective balance to that sort of 
influence which abilities of the quality of Lord Brougham’s are sure to 
have. 

It will, perhaps, be thought that we make too much of this matter, 
and ascribe a general character to the debates of the Lords whichis 
warranted only by rare instances. We wish this could be made good b 
reference to the facts, but it cannot. We do not speak of what 
place during the time of general excitement, when the Reform Bill agita- 
tion spread everywhere, and peer and peasant were alike wrought upon 
by fears or hopes into that fever of the mind which might well palliate 
some departure from ordinary strictness. But now, when that crisis is 
past, and people begin soberly to calculate its effects, and to take pre- 
cautions against some of the things which in their former haste they did 
all they eould to encourage,—now, when calmer reason has resumed its 
sway, we do not find that the House of Lords is more exempt from tur- 
bulent or unbecoming debate, than it was during the universal disturb- 
ance of the settled habits of the nation. Within a month from the date 
at which we write, several examples have been afforded which it is some- 
what painful to recur to; but, as it is necessary to point out as distinctly 
as possible the evil against which we desire to warn those whom it con- 
cerns, we shall be excused for briefly noticing them. 

On the 22d of April, his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Peers, from a large body of the mem- 
bers of the Senate of Cambridge University, praying that a petition from 
a much smaller number of the members of the Senate, desiring the abo- 
lition of all tests of religion as a preliminary to obtaining degrees in 
the University, might not prevail with their Lordships. Earl Grey, who 
had presented the former petition, replied to the speech of the Duke of 
Gloucester, in an address which, if not convincing, was certainly not 
unbecoming; but when it came to the turn of the Lord Chancellor to 
speak, it seemed as though he was anxious to throw scorn upon the 
solemn obligations and supposed responsibilities of his station. He 
boasts, in this speech, of his Church patronage, as if but to. show how 
lightly he regarded it. He desires to show the inconsistency of refusing 

niversity degrees to those who are not of the Established Church, when 
privileges of much greater importance as regards the Church itself may 
be given to those who are not of the Establishment. And what is the 
example he cites of this latter? Why, his own! He—the Lord Chan- 
cellor—the keeper of the conscience of the King, who is the temporal 
head of the Church, sarcastically vaunts of the loose ties by which he is 
bound to the Church Establishment. “ By the present law,” he ex- 
claims, ‘* a man may be Lord Chancellor of England—may exercise the 
momentous and varied trusts reposed in him, and still not be of the 
Establishment. I, in my own proper person, can show the absurdity 
of such a course of argument as that which has been pursued. No head 
of any college—no three colleges possess half the ecclesiastical patronage 
which I have the disposal of. I have from eight hundred to nine hun- 
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dred | in my gift, and eighteen to twenty stalls in cathedrals; still 

I am not bound to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. I am not called 

.. No text, sacramental or subscriptory, was demanded beforé or 

my admission into office. After this, to yield to weak and fodlish 

s,—to be frightened because half-a-dozen Fellows might vote away 

eee colleges a few livings, is, indeed, to be straining at a gnat, after 
having swallowed a camel.” 

This is a sample of the method by which such a man as Lord 
Brougham can make his own high office a absurd and anomalous 
for‘the sake of confuting an antagonist. ut let us proceed.—The 
Bishop of London made an excellent speech, setting forth, from his own 
observation, the ill consequences which, in his opinion, would flow from 
acceding to the petition which the Duke of Gloucester opposed. The 
Bishop of Exeter, after paying a high compliment to the speech of the 
Bishop of London, referred to the practice of requiring subscription to 
the Thirty-nine Articles before admission to Oxford University, which 
practice the Lord Chancellor had called a solemn mockery—he con- 
tended that it was not so, for it was not pretended that those who sub- 
scribed the articles at that time entered into a critical examination of 
them—it was merely understood that they thereby acknowledged 
belonged to the Church, of which the Thirty-nine Articles formed the 
profession of faith. No sooner had the Bishop concluded, than up rose 
the Chancellor, who by that time had lost all restraint which a sense of 
propriety ought to have maintained. He said such a method of ascer~ 
taining conformity to the Church was the clumsiest method ever struck 
out by human brain. “ A man said that he only meant one thing, while 
he subscribed to thirty-nine. I can only view such a plan,” continued 
the Lord Chancellor, rising in passion as he spoke,—“I can view 
such a plan only as a cloak to hypocrisy—a mere trap for tender con- 
sciences, and only suited to the uses of hypocrites and jesuits.”” Can we 
wonder that the House was put into confusion by the application of such 
language as this, on the part of the Lord Chancellor, to the explanation 
which one of the Bench of Bishops had just given? The Marquis of 
Salisbury rose to order, but the raging Chancellor, instead of being re- 
called to a sense of shame for his intemperateness, rushed, like a baited 
bull, upon his new antagonist. Having imputed jesuitism and hypocrisy 
to the conduct which the Bishop of Exeter defended, he now launched 
forth imputations of stupidity against the Marquis of ve yen, * Be- 
fore noble Lords rose to order,” he said, “they should condescend to 
catch some glim ome faint glimmer of the meaning of those whom 
tiey interrupted.” Another scene of confusion occurted, and in the 
midst of it the Duke of Richmond moved an adjournment, of which the 
Lord Chancellor took advantage, when putting the question, to tell their 
Lordships that it was then in his power to inflict a new argument upon 
them, if to him it seemed fit so todo. He then alluded to a practice as 
to speech-making “ in explanation,” which he said was the common 
course of the Duke of Wellington. The Duke denied it—the Lord 
Chancellor retorted, that it did not follow as a matter of course, that be- 
cause a person denied having done a thing, he did not in point of fact do 
it. At length this rude commotion endel, with a jest from the promoter 
of it ;—he said, if the Marquis of Londonderry wished to excite a quarrel 
between the two Chancellors (meaning himself and the Duke of Wel- 
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lington, lately elected Chancellor of Oxford), the attempt would be « 
failure. 

We need not waste commentary in showing how improper all this is 
in the House of Lords, the supreme court of the kingdom. There 
can be no grave deliberation in companionship with such behaviour 
as this. 

We find that the limits we have prescribed to this article will not 
allow of even such cursory notice of the particulars of other scenes as 
we have given to that of the 21st of April; we must content ourselves, 
therefore, with little more than a bare reference to other examples. On 
the 28th of April, when the Warwick Borough Bill was brought for- 
ward, Lord Wynford moved that the course which had been pursued in 
all similar cases should be pursued in that—namely, to examine wit- 
nesses at the bar of the House, so that their Lordships might be assured 
of the facts alleged, before they proceeded to enact what was, in effect, 
a bill of pains and penalties. The Earl of Durham, another peer who 
seems to think himself so much above the rules of decorum as to be at 
liberty to descend beneath them, charged Lord Wynford with not really 
intending what he said he intended by the proposed examination of wit- 
nesses; the object of the Noble Baron’s motion was, he said, to defeat 
the Bill altogether, by means of a parliamentary ruse de guerre. The 
Earl of Durham then proceeded to advert to an allusion respecting the 
going down of the House in public estimation, and told the House that 
if this were so, the best course they could pursue was that.of yielding 
to the House of Commons, and accepting their judgment without further 
examination! This remarkable specimen of combined courtesy and 
independence in the House of Peers must, of course, have its effect upon 
the public ; and what the nature of that effect will be we need not stop 
to point out. 

On the Ist of May, Lord Ellenborough gave notice of a motion for 
papers relating to the proceedings of the Board of Control. We refer 
to the Lord Chancellor’s answers on this occasion for examples of hasty 
snappishness which is at all times, and in all places, unbecoming in a 
Minister, and in the House of Lords is a novelty which goes, with the 
rest, to lower its character. 

On the 5th of May, upon the occasion of the presentation of a peti- 
tion by the Earl of Wicklow for the better observance of the Sabbath, 
the Lord Chancellor delivered a discourse, professing, indeed, great reve- 
rence for the Sabbath, but treating the feeling of anxious uneasiness 
regarding its loose observance rather as a matter of joke than a thing 
for serious attention. ‘“‘ As for lawyers,” he said, ‘‘ they were obliged, 
particularly on circuit, to attend to their business on Sundays, or leave 
their clients without justice. He recollected an anecdote of the father 
of the present Vice-Chancellor, who was about to attend a consul- 
tation on Sunday. He was asked by some one, of some sex or another; 
why he should attend to the business of litigation upon the Sabbath ? 
His answer was, that one of his asses had fallen into a pit, and, in 
obedience to scriptural injunction, he was going to try if he could pull 
him out.” Now we do not mean to say there is anything heinous in 
this story, which made noble Lords laugh ; it would have been all very 
well at another time and place; but when a Lord Chancellor makes @ 


speech about the observance of the Sabbath in the House of Lords, such 
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a manner of treating the subject is unbecoming, and injurious to the 
character of the House. The Bishop of London, as soon as the Lord 
Chancellor had done, said he regretted very much that the conversation 
about the Sabbath had taken place. We wish it had appeared by the 
Chancellor’s speeches in reference to this subject since, that he had 
taken this just rebuke as he ought. 

On the 7th of May the House of Lords assembled, and, although im- 
portant business was fixed for that day, the Peers remained in the 
ridiculous position of being unable to proceed, in consequence of the 
absence of the Lord Chancellor; the cause of which, or its probable 
duration, no one could tell, as he had sent no excuse or explanation. 
At length the House adjourned, leaving the business untouched ; and 
next day it turned out that the Lord Chancellor had been asked out to 
dinner ! , 

On the 12th of May we find the Lord Chancellor in his place in the 
House expatiating upon the high honour conferred upon him by some 
forty thousand people, who had confided to his charge a petition to the 
House to “ take measures to dissolve the unjust, unscriptural, and 
injurious union of Church and State.’’. A strange sort of honour truly 
for the Lord Chancellor of England, and one of which the acknowledg- 
ment by that high functionary was yet more strange! It is true that 
Lord Brougham, with great ability and emphasis, disclaimed all sym- 

thy of feeling with the petitioners in respect of these requirements ; 

ut still he presented their petition, and said he felt particularly 
honoured in having that task confided to him. This is a new cle 
in the House of Lords,—a stretch of liberality which certainly no 
former Chancellor would have ventured upon ;—whether it does not 
tend to loosen and derange all settled notions of what is becoming in 
the station of Chairman of their Lordships’ House, we leave the reader 
to judge. 

The last scene to which we shall at present refer, is that of the 15th 
of May, when Lord Wynford moved the second reading of his Bill for 
the better observance of the Sabbath. Upon this occasion, Lord 
Brougham appeared to be in a particularly gay humour for a Lord Chan- 
cellor :—his method of opposition to a measure which involved conside- 
rations of so solemn an import was very characteristic, and he suc- 
ceeded, as fully as if that had been the end and aim of all he said and 
did, in producing a state of confusion and irritation, of alternate jesting, 
and reproach, highly unbecoming the House of Lords. He began with 
an apparently grave inquiry of Lord Wynford, whether he was really 
serious in proceeding further with his Sabbath Bill. This first joke pro- 
duced a laugh, and fired by his success, the Lord Chancellor went on in 
the same vein, in his speech upon the Bill. An important part of the 
Bill was that which was directed to the prevention of drunkenness upon 
the Sabbath day; and here the Lord Chancellor, as if inspired by his 
theme, became particularly jocose. He developed the hidden things of 
this interesting subject ; he showed that one man might tipple off his 
two bottles, with less effect upon his head, than another would feel from 
two glasses. He talked of empannelling juries, not of matrons, as he 
facetiously observed, but of waiters, to decide upon cases of drunkenness. 
But Lord Wynford was not.of opinion that a measure with so important 
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an object in view ought to be thus treated. He complained that the Lord 
Chancellor had grossly misrepresented the Bill before the House, and had 
endeavoured to throw ridicule upon the whole subject to which it referred. 
The Lord Chancellor denied that he had misrepresented the Bill; and 
Lord Plunkett, coming to his aid, must needs follow the example set from 
the Woolsack, and endeavoured to raise a laugh upon so jocund a sub- 
ject as that before the House. His Lordship’s mirth was, indeed, rather 
of the heaviest, and, like his explanation in the Deanery of Down affair, 
something obscure. He talked about making love on a Sunday—and 
the legal effect of promises of marriage made on that day, under the 

visions of Lord Wynford’s Bill. He then had a sneer at -Lord 

ynford, supposing that Noble Lord “ should intend again to enter into 
the blessed state of matrimony ;” the good feeling of which may be 
appreciated from the circumstances of Lord Plunkett having himself 
become, not long ago, a widower, and being, to all appearance, an older 
man than Lord Wynford. The debate having gone on in this gentle- 
manly manner, the Earl of Wicklow rose, and expressed in very em- 
phatic terms the disgust which he felt at the levity with which such a 
subject had been treated. He contended that the Lord Chancellor had 
totally misrepresented the Bill in the long string of witticisms in which 
he had indulged. The Lord Chancellor said, “the speech of the Earl 
of Wicklow was a most extraordinary and uncalled-for misrepresenta- 
tion ; yet he did not attribute it to wi/fudness on the part of the Noble 
Earl, but to the fact that the Noble Earl did not understand either the 
scope, drift, or course of his argument.” The reply of the Earl of Wick- 
low to this courtesy we transcribe, as a good specimen of that dignity 
and forbearance which have hitherto obtained public respect for the 
House, and the absence of which on many recent occasions may lead, 
as we greatly fear, to the total falling away of that respect. ‘* The noble 
and learned Lord,”’ said the Earl of Wicklow, “with his usual attach- 
ment to the introduction of reform into this House, has favoured it with 
no less than three speeches. He has stated that I have misrepresented 
him, not wilfully, but through misconception. I shall say nothing in 
answer to that ; and as the Noble Lord has solemnly stated that he did 
not intend to treat the Bill with levity, I have, of course, not a word to 
say in contradiction.” 

The reader will, we trust, sympathise with our feelings upon this sub- 
ject, when we say that more in sorrow than in anger we have dwelt upon 
these scenes in the House of Lords. We have no desire, in what we have 
said, to excite indignation against any individual on account of the politi 
cal party to which he may be considered to belong ; nor, indeed, is indig* 
nation, upon any ground, the sentiment we should wish to inspire by 
calling attention to a matter of such grave importance. Deeply im- 
ees with a sense of the value of the House of Lords, such as it has 

n in times past, to the whole body of the people,—considering that 
the soberness, dignity, constancy, and unimpaired freedom of the nation 
are greatly owing to the share this branch of the Parliament has had in 
making laws, and in preventing bad laws from being made,—be- 
lieving that the mode and style of its proceedings have furnished a great 
and high example of order and propriety to the whole kingdom,—finally, 
feeling well assured that our progress in “ manners, virtue, freedom, 
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power,” has been greatly assisted by the tendence and example 


of the Peers in Parliament assembled—we have contemplated, and we 
do contemplate, with deep and anxious events which may take 
from that House its dignity, its respect, its usefulness. Therefore 
it is, that, albeit with sympathetic shame, we have compelled ourselves 
to dwell upon the late scenes in the House of Parliament, which it were 
a thousand times more agreeable to forget, if we could, and if there 
were room to hope that by throwing oblivion over the past, we should 
have done with the contemplation of occurrences so di . At 
t, however, it would be vain to indulge in such a hope—it is 
only by the strongly expressed feeling of the public against such im- 
per exhibitions of levity or violence, that the needful “ reform” will 
Pe effected in the House of Lords, and the uniformity of dignity and 
decorum in its proceedings be restored. With this view, the foregoing 
article has been written; and we trust we shall not have fruitless 
laboured to stimulate the public mind on a subject of so much prostienl 
importance. 








NOTES ON THE LIFE OF THE LATE SIR THOMAS 
LAWRENCE. 


It has been maintained by a few persons, that the life of a weigecd 
can be written only by a painter. If the opinion were well foun led, its 
principle would of necessity extend to all men whose lives are worth 
writing. The sculptor, the engraver, the architect, the general, admiral, 
statesman, king, and poet, would each require one of his own vocation 
or craft to be his biographer. The fallacy of the opinion, however, is 
amply proved by experience, and of the few lives of great painters, which 
have been written by painters, none possess any superlative excellence, 
and their merits are to be traced, as in the case of Vasari, to mental 
qualities, distinct from talents in their profession.* 

Those painters who have written the lives of their professional 
brethren have generally been assisted, to a very large extent, by literary 
persons who were ignorant of the mechanism, and insensible to the 
details, of art; and they have never hesitated to be the biographers of 
sculptors and architects, although the science of architecture implies, 
mr a painter, as a painter, can know nothing of—mathematics, mixed 
ana pure. 

But painters have been too shrewd and sensible to adopt toe 
opinion. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ warmest desire was, that Edmund Burke 
should be his biographer ; and, on the failure of that hope, Malone was 
selected for the task, though the Royal Academy, at that period, con- 








* It was satirically remarked by a great poet, that the only part of the life of a 
— that could be interesting, must be that which has no relation to painting. 


asari, Cellini, and a few others, would almost justify the satire. 
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tained men of unquestionable literary attainments.* The caustic and 
acute Fuseli left the writing of his life to a literary friend, and North- 
cote’s wish was that Hazlitt should have been his biographer. Painting 
is a sublime art, and requires a life devoted to its study, to the exclusion 
of literature and all other subjects.t | 

The most popular writer of the lives of painters, architects, sculptors, 
cum plurimis aliis, of the present day, Mr. Allan Cunningham, has laid 
down the principle, that, as art is an imitation of nature, by nature 
must it be judged. Art is not always an imitation of nature; and, 
with respect to the second part of the sentence, it would be extremely 
difficult to define what nature means. Man must be removed very far 
indeed from a state of nature before he can admire anything in art but 
the monstrous, the distorted, and the glaring. Even in civilized society, 
strong and violent contrasts, and extremes bordering on the absurd, excite 
much admiration; nor is this admiration exclusively confined to the 
vulgar and illiterate. In fact, to appreciate art, requires a peculiar 
faculty, not very extensively bestowed by nature; and the faculty must be 
cultivated, and cultivated in a manner very opposite to its cultivation 
amongst practical painters. Artists differ most strangely in their opi- 
nions upon works of art, and they concur in nothing except that, with 
respect to tone and expression of pictures, the public is the only judge. 

We have been led into these prefatory observations by a perusal of 
numerous anecdotes, memoranda, and private letters, which have been 
communicated to us relative to Sir Thomas Lawrence, since the octavo 
biography of this distinguished artist was published. The whole of these 
communications, at least with very few and immaterial exceptions, are 
strongly corroborative of the views which that biographer took of the 
subject and of the artist. The ‘ Life of Lawrence’ still contains all that 
is known, or that it is material to know, of this great head of the 
modern school; but some of the following facts and letters will be 
amusing to the public, and useful as confirmations of the impressions 
which people have imbibed from the octavo edition of his life. It is 
highly gratifying to state, that in all that has been communicated to us 
respecting Sir Thomas Lawrence, since the publication of his biography, 
we find that domestic friends, English acquaintances, and foreigners, 
concur in their attachment to the man ; and in their strong admiration 
of his generous spirit and amiable nature. Not one would wish 


“‘ To draw his frailties from their dread abode ;"’ 
and all concur in feeling that 
“* He was a man 
Eye shall not look upon his like again.” 
With respect to the pedigree of Sir Thomas Lawrence, there has been 


a pardonable speaking of couleur de rose. It is said that his father, the 
descendant of Sir Robert Lawrence, a companion of Coeur de Lion, 








* The life of Sir Joshua, by Farrington, was written under a compunctious 
visiting of nature, as an offering of retributive justice for the unprovoked conduct 
by which he had assailed the latter days of this great artist and amiable man. 

+ The part of the life of a painter which a painter can best write, consists in 4 
few, a very few, didactic precepts and technicalities. These are easily comprehen- 
sible, however, by anybody. Of taste and pictorial effect the principles are now 
well understood and generally diffused. 
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inherited a legacy from one Zachariah Agaz, of ing Hill, that he was 
prosperous in worldly affairs, and that he married a Miss Read, whose 
grandfather, Mr. Andrew Hill, (a Squire Western,) in resentment of the 
clandestine marriage, altered a legacy to her of 5000/. into a shilling. 
Mr. Lawrence is said to have been articled to an attorney, one Mr. 
Ginger, of Hemel Hempstead, who, at the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, offered him a share of his respectable business. In all this state- 
ment there is not one ep of truth. In the records of Doctors’ Com- 
mons there appears but one will of a Zachariah Agaz, a distiller, of 
London, and which makes no mention whatever of the name of Law- 
rence. Mr. Ginger could not have offered Mr. Lawrence a succession 
to his business, as his own son, at the age of twenty-one, certified as 
an attorney in 1746, and succeeded to his father ; whilst Lawrence never 
intended to follow the profession, for in October, 1146, two years before 
his term was out, he is certified in the books of the Excise-oflice, to have 
been under instructions in that department, and to be “ qualified for 
surveying victuallers’, maltsters’ stores,” &c. So humble were his 
worldly affairs, that, in 1769, after twenty-two years of service, and 
seventeen years after his marriage, he resigned his office of supervisor 
of Bristol, the salary of which was only 83/. 5s. a-year, and the fees 
varying from 5/. to 10/. per annum. Mr. Andrew Hill, of the noble 
family of Hill, so far from being of the Squire Western genus of coun 
gentlemen of the old school, was a practising lawyer; his will is we 
drawn up, in his own hand-writing ; and so far from his leaving or 
having to leave 5000/. to his niece, Lucy Read, now Mrs. Lawrence, 
he left to her sisters only 400/. each, and only 200/. to her brother, 
Francis William Read. No mention whatever is made of Lucy Read. 

It is but justice to Sir Thomas to state that he always laughed at 
these innocent attempts to dignify his humble birth. He happened once to 
dine in a very large party, where there was an eccentric lady, possessed 
ofa pedigreephobia, and who insisted on being descended from Coeur de 
Lion's Sir Robert Lawrence, of Ashton Hall. They did not know each 
other, but the name of Lawrence suddenly awakened the ruling delu- 
sion. She stared at him intensely across the table for some time, and 
not a little to his annoyance; and when this outré manner had attracted 
the attention of everybody, she suddenly exclaimed to the astounded 
Lawrence— 

“* Bless me, how much you are like my grandmother—her very image 
—you are like my mother, and the counterpart of myself—you have the 
Lawrence features, and are of the true breed of the renowned, illustrious 
knight of Palestine—you must be of the glorious house of Lawrence of 
Ashton Hall.” | 

The effect was irresistibly ludicrous, and Sir Thomas, with inimitable 
self-possession and placidity, replied— 

“I shall be happy, madam, if you can make it appear that I am 
descended from anybody so respectable, for I assure you I can never 
make it out for myself.” 

Lawrence, in his family portraits, represents his father as a burly, 
corpulent man, with a broad, coarse face, shrewd, and vulgar. His 
mother’s countenance was classic and beautiful; full of expression, and 
much resembling in features and contour the noble countenance of Mrs. 
June.—vou, XL. NO, CLXII, P 
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Siddons.* Sir Thomas resembled his mother, and her featurés run 
through the family. His fine figure and countenance, with his 

. sive, captivating elegance of manner, led to a saying that the late King 
had pronounced him one of the finest specimens of a gentleman in his 
kingdom. I have been assured by a celebrated baronet, who was much 
in the company of both, separately and together, that his late Majesty’s 
opinion was directly the reverse. This is extremely probable, for no two 
men, in point of manners, could have been more completely antipodes to 
each other. Sir Thomas’s manners were natural, and beautifully na- 
tural; they evinced a nature at ease with itself, and benevolent to all 
around. ‘The manners of the sovereign were artificial in the extreme, 
But tests of manners are extremely arbitrary. Whoever witnessed the 
late Sovereign in company with the Emperor Alexander, the King of 
Prussia, and the Duke of Wellington, must have seen four of the most 
opposite schools of manners, and of which only one was thoroughly na- 
tural. One was of the Spanish school of Cervantes, another of that of 
Henri Quatre, another of that of Charles V. or Le Grand Monarque, and 
the last that of vivacious, joyous, and intellectual nature. Sir Thomas's 
manners exhibited an intellectual and joyous nature—a_benevolently 
joyous nature—of which one of these great masters could form no con- 
ception—it was not in his heart nor in his head. 

The biographer of Sir Thomas Lawrence was compelled to notice the 
pecuniary embarrassments which embittered his life, even to his last 
hour: but he has not solved the question, how a man of such simple 
habits, with such a very large income, could be embarrassed, even to @ 
milk bill, and to the humblest accounts of domestic details. Early debts, 
contracted on the scale of a very small income, are easily liquidated, 
when an income, as in his case, increases eight or ten fold. The solu- 
tion, however, is easy. He was utterly negligent of accounts, profusely 
benevolent to everybody, generous to exhaustion towards his numerous 
relations ; he painted much from motives of liberal or tender friendship ; 
in other cases was often not paid, and “ some demon whispered, Law- 
rence, have a taste,” for he purchased preposterously objects of virtu, at 
an enormous price, and not always with the judgment that might have 
been expected of a practical artist. His collection has gone a-begging, 
has been refused by individuals and public bodies, to whom, by his will, 
he offered it, at what he considered a very low price—low compared to 
what he had given for it. His miscellaneous property fetched by auc- 
tion 15,445/.; and supposing it cost only 20,000/., this alone would be 
a material deduction from his receipts during the years he was president 
of the Academy. 

Connoiseurship in pictures is, of all arts, the most flattering and un- 
certain; and the best practical painters, the most experienced dealers, 
are as often at fault as mere amateurs. To one gentleman, in whose 





* The family portraits have been engraved by Mr. F.C. Lewis, with great snccess. 
Sir Thomas was always enraptured with the fidelity, delicacy, and nature with which 
this gentleman engraved his lighter works. At longed the engraving of the first 
sketch of the Calmady children enraptured the President, and it will probably 
descend to as the finest specimen of beautiful nature, beautifully portrayed, 
and as beautifully transmitted by the graver to posterity. Sir Joshua’s on was 
the portraiture of young and beautiful children, but he never equalled Lawrence's 
shetch of the Calmady children. | | 
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friendship, and in whose sagacity and honour as a picture-dealer, his 
confidence was justly reposed, Mr. Woodburn, he says, in one letter, 
* Mr. Ottley detected two Raffaells in your collection that I overlooked 
—there is nothing like frank acknowledgments of blindness.” Sir 
Thomas’s utter mistake with respect to the Correggio is only parallel to 
some of Sir Joshua’s errors of the same sort. 

In a private letter, he says—‘‘ I am glad to hear that you have had 
agreeable communications with Mr. Revel ; it was very gratifying to me 
to meet with a man of such general good taste, and so true an enthusiast 
inart. He must not regret parting with the drawings, since you can 
inform him how justly they are valued, and how carefully they are pre- 
served. Few things could more strongly tempt me to Paris, than fre- 
quent visits to his rooms,” &c. 

The following extract from a letter to Mr. Woodburn is highly to the 
honour of Lawrence’s liberality, and painfully illustrative of the great 
superiority of the French government in patronizing art :—‘* The proba- 
ble situation of the picture of Baron Gerard in our own exhibition.—I am 
quite sure that, after the claims of royal portraits, it would have the first 
station; but I acknowledge that should the general courtesy of our school 
be wanting, which I have no reason to apprehend, the responsibil 
would rest on me. I shall always remember my obligations to the Frene 
Academy, and to the directors of its exhibition, for the high liberality of 
their conduct, and the generous kindness which I experienced from French 
artists. * * * * JT rejoice to hear of the general advancement of 
the arts in France, and the noble encouragement afforded to them by the 
Government, in the commissions for great works now executing by their 
ablest artists.” Sir Thomas Lawrence proceeds—“ I remember the 
‘A. del Sarto’ that you speak of at Mons. Lafitte’s; a fine first-rate pic- 
ture, as I instantly felt it to be when I saw it first—a work that ought to 
have been in our National Gallery.” 

Sir Thomas, speaking of a Leonardo, adverts to a little imposition 
“ Do you know that there is a modern Italian print, an outline, published, 
I believe, at Milan, of this picture. The composition, the characters very 
accurately given, but with another name attached to it.” 

Sir Thomas is perpetually alluding to the illiberality of our otherwise 
og pom Government. He says, “I regret (and so do others) with 

r. Agar Ellis, that the English Government did not advance the money 
for the purchase of the bronze. You know the unanimous recommenda- 
tion which we sent to it from the Museum.” 

Sir Thomas not only regretted the indifference of Government to 
works of art, but he equally regretted the very bad taste that was engen- 
dered by the late King’s unfortunate exclusive admiration of the Flemish 
school, In a letter to Mr. Woodburn, he saye—“ I wish, indeed, that 
there were better chance of its (an Annibal Carracci) being secured for 
the National Gallery; but you know what the unsettled state of the 
Government is, so minute detail is the order of the day. I will hope,” 
says Sir Thomas, “ that the recent exclusive taste for the Flemish pic- 
tures is fast subsiding. The works most admired in the British Insti- 
tution have been of a different description; and our superior artists who 
are returned from the Continent, and whose opinions are justly of autho- 
rity, come with a full impression of the superiority of the greatest masters 
of. the:Italian schools, and of the necessity of cultivating that. highest 
Pp 2 
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style. The introduction of Rubens, Vandyke, and Sir Joshua into the 
cabinet of Mr. Peel is another circumstance of promise; and his liberal 
spirit will not be cold in any measure of importance to the arts. He is 
now « Director of the Gallery,” &c. &c. 

Suspicions justly attach to our tches; for where a government 
makes it out that it is always successful in all battles and in all details, 
it may be presumed that the public statements are highly coloured, and 
the returns not very accurate. Sir Thomas Lawrence, in a private letter, 
says—‘I have a letter to-day from General Stewart (Lord Londonderry), 
He speaks with great confidence of the glorious battle that will take 

lace,” (and which did take place, to our discomfiture.) ‘* Out of 7200 
British firelocks that Marshal Beresford had at Albuera, only 3000 re- 
mained fit for duty at the close of the action.” This is a greater portion 
of loss than any on record, especially for a drawn battle. So much for 
discrepancies between public despatches and private letters. ‘The loss 
at Talavera, the maximum of all losses, was only one in three: here we 
have nearly one man. killed or wounded out of every two and a small 
fraction. 

Lawrence, on painting any favourite subject, had no opinion of his 
own. He took everybody's advice, but it cannot be said that he followed 
nobody’s; for he followed some portion of everybody’s, unless some 
influential person could gain the ascendancy. His picture of Satan was 
a fearful trial in a new school. His heart was set upon it, and his mind 
was in trepidation. The following playful letter, upon a subject. so 
earnest to him, is characteristic of his fine temper :— 

** Madam,—I beg to inform you that Mr. » who has just left me, 
not content with quietly gaining a victory, has compelled me to acknow- 
ledge it, by reminding me of the determination I expressed to you about 
the Beelzebub in my picture of Satan. I certainly meant to keep to 
that figure which you approved, but Jove and Mercury were too mighty 
for me ;, and the alteration of turning the head, as it would have taken 
from its consequence, being too trifling to allow me to introduce the 
figure in another composition, (which, as it is so liked, I wished to do,) 
[ have now finally resolved to paint another. 

“The truth is, Madam, that I have no will of my own, and that 
Mr. turns and twists my brains about just as he pleases, shoves 
them into an opposite corner, and then tells them, * You are better 
where you are,’ which they implicitly believe ; depriving me thus of. that 
only consolation— 

* A man convinced against his will, 
Retains the same opinion still.’ 
Now, though I am not unwilling that he should know my sense of this 
usage, yet lam by no means so hurt as to wish you privately to hint 
that a female sitter, from Richmond, was sent away this morning, that I 
might have the society of a gentleman who would not stay with me. 
This would be too severe ; and the obvious reason for my mentioning the 
circumstance is, that you should not.—NMay I trouble you, Madam, to 
intercede with Mr. A » that when he leaves W for 
N——, I may receive the little picture, and make more alterations in it, 
which Mr. L—— has pointed out, and which I think so necessary to be: 
attended to.”” f 
Lawrence’s family verses are at least as good ae the vers de société 
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swhich are'so often circulated by men who lay claim ‘to poetical talents. 
Lawrence never attempted sculpture but on one occasion; and, havi 
executed a bust, he proposed the following lines to be engraved on it:— 


“ To shine, to bless, enlighten, and expire, 
Is all that waits the mind of brightest fire. 
Yes, as pure streams, whose current seems to fail, 
Still rise and fertilize the distant vale, 
In some remoter age bursts forth the flame ; 
But changed its sphere, its nature still the same, 
And that chaste humour, and that wit refined; 
That soul of honour with devotion join’d ; 
The playful fancy and the sterling sense— 
The genius, taste, and prompt benevolence ;— 
All those rare graces which our hearts have won 
In this loved form, once breathed in Addison.” 


In reading more than 150 private letters from Lawrence to his family, 
his friends, to patrons, and to persons on business, written under every 
variety of circumstance, and often under excessive fatigue, eo 
hopes and pecuniary distress, not one single instance occurs of detrac- 
tion, sarcasm, asperity, or discontent. His nature seems to have been 
one of perpetual benevolence, incapable of a morose humour, or of an 
ill-natured thought. He derived from Pr gy and from the love his 
friends bore him, all his peace and happiness. To one person, who, in 
moments that were supposed her last, had spoken of him with affec- 
tionate admiration, he wrote on her convalescence :— You have given 
pd ips comfort, my dear friend, by your letters, though mine but too 

y depicts the state of suffering in which you must be still remain- 
ing——-I am very grateful for your thoughts of me in those fearful 
moments, There are some few in whose mind and heart I would wish 
to be present when life’s scene is closing, and you are one whose im 
would present itself to me amongst the first, God be praised that so 
itretrievable a loss is not yet to agonize your friends! God bless you— 
ever faithfully yours.” 

To an old lady and very old friend, on her quitting London, he wrote, 
just before his own death :—“ I cannot endure the thoughts of as 
a residence for my dear friend. You know that there are no patrons of 
art there, and I must starve if I come to you; and though you will not 
be at my funeral, you and another loved friend must be at my death ; so 
that five minutes’ walk from this spot you are doomed to be ——.” 

His whole private correspondence is of the same endearing character— 
a perpetual sunshine, without a cloud. 

In speaking of Lawrence’s promoting the establishment of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, his biographer omits all mention of one of the 
most distinguished of its members, Mr. T. C. Thompson, an artist of 
celebrity, who was mainly instrumental with the Irish Secretary, Mr. 
Charles Grant, in organizing the academy, in enforcing its claims, and 
i procuring its charter of incorporation. 

The public were very much mistaken with respect to Lawrence’s cele- 
brated sketch of Miss Fanny Kemble. This was not a ae likeness, 
and scarcely was it meant-as‘such. The sudden display of great talents 








by this young lady awakened in Lawrence all ‘his recollections of the 
emble damils, sid 


he tried to give to his portrait, as much as possible, 
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the noble features of Mrs, Siddons, of which the face was not-suscepti- 

ble. He flattered himself that he had made the portrait a sort of 
family or generic portrait, in which the breed or race of the house of 
Kemble could be traced. The sketch conveyed no idea of the contour 
or the scale of the lady’s figure, and very little likeness to the face. 
The newspaper statements of his enthusiastic admiration of her acting 
were, if not Jabrications, at least exaggerations. He perceived her great 
talents, but he detected many faults, and took much ag in pointing out 
her errors and showing the path of improvement. Miss Kemble was by 
no means proud of showing Sir Thomas’s correspondence with her. 

It is in no spirit of depreciating the merits of a justly popular writer, 
that I express my regret that Mr. Allan Cunningham, in his abridg- 
ment of preceding publications, which he calls his “ Life of Lawrence,” 
has copied all the most palpable errors which had been gathered from 
aorenery paragraphs, or studies, or even tea-table gossip. He relates 
the hackneyed anecdote of “the notorious Peter Finnerty’s ” criticism 
in the “ Morning Chronicle” upon Lawrence's portrait of Lord Castle- 
reagh, The fact is, the notorious Peter Finnerty never wrote a cri- 
ticism on art for the “ Morning Chronicle,” and the criticism in question 
was written by Hazlitt, and contained very just observations. The anecdote 
was derived from a pupil of Sir Thomas's, but was without the slightest 
foundation. This biographer often totally mistakes the character of 
Lawrence, and generally to his prejudice. He represents him as a mere 
gossip, a peltt maftre, who “ wrote perfumed billets full of studied com- 
pliments to ladies, and ladies smiled and spoke of the accomplished Sir 
Thomas.” Several hundred letters, to ladies and gentlemen, from Sir 
Thomas have passed through my hands, and they are all of the very 
reverse character. In point of penmanship they are rapid, and careless, 
full of erasures, blots, and interlineations. In point of style, they are 
evidently written by a person intent upon expressing his first thoughts 
or present feelings with as little trouble as possible. The causes of 
George III.’s hating Reynolds and patronising Lawrence are well known 
to every body. In relating the fatal love attachment of a lady, with 
Lawrence's fickle fancy, Mr. Cunningham is evidently unacquainted 
with the piano-forte scene, and the cruelly deceptive letter, the death- 
blow of the lady. 

The octavo “ Life of Lawrence,” in speaking of his vagaries with the 
Princess of Wales at Blackheath, omits some of his anecdotes of her 
singular style of conversation. The Princess was fond of narrating, and 
not in very good English, that when a child, , her governess, was 

instructed to make her thoroughly acquainted with the Old Testament. 
The lady cautiously read the book, and as carefully put patches of black 
sticking-plaster over all the places that she thought a young female 
~— not to read. The patches were easily removed, and the Princess, 
in her bad English, used to repeat many of them, in a broader manner 
than modern manners will admit of. 
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THE TRADES UNIONS. 


THE contest between the masters and the operatives has at length com- 
menced in earnest. At Leeds, Cambridge, Derby, here in the me- 
tropolis and elsewhere, the former have associated together for the 
‘purpose, not only of resisting the demands of the Unionists, but of 
withholding employment from every man who does not henceforth 
abandon the principle of confederacy altogether. It cannot be denied 
that the employers have, at least, as good a right to combine for their 
mutual protection as the employed, and we only t that the spirited 
measures which have been at last resorted to on the part of the capi- 
talists had not been adopted at a much earlier period. By permitting 
the strikes to proceed, one after another, from time to time, they haye 
very much increased the difficulties against which they are about to con- 
tend, and have engendered feelings among the laborious classes which 
threaten to terminate, sooner or later, in political consequences of the 
most formidable nature. 

In discussing the proceedings of these Unions, however, we ourselves, 
as well as most of our contemporaries, have been, perhaps, rather too 
much inclined to take part with the capitalists on all occasions. As the 
two parties are now committed in the conflict, let us show them “ fair 
play,”’ and inquire whether the operatives really have not some substan- 
tial grievances, of which it is not only their right, but their duty, to 
complain, Let us take the case of the tailors for example. The mas- 
ters declare that the men may easily earn six shillings a day, according 
to the regulations previously existing in the trade. From inquiries 
which we i instituted, we are disposed to believe that this sum is 
the maximum which a journeyman, working in his master’s shop, can 
possibly earn even by a long day’s labour; that this sum he can acquire 
only during a few months at the full season, and that during the greater 
part of the year many of the men are often without work, at a rate of 
wages considerably inferior to the average here stated. It further ap- 
pears, that the men who are kept pretty generally employed are by no 
means a majority of the whole who have been brought up to the trade ; 
that they necessarily lose a great deal of time in waiting for work before 
they can get it, and that there is a vast number of what are called 
“ show shops,” in different parts of the town, where clothes of every 
description are sold cheap, and which seldom pay the men who work for 
them more than two, or at most three shillings a day. For this paltry 
pittance they are obliged to work twelve, and fourteen hours successively, 
aided even by the female members of their families ! | 

Now we have no objection to the existence of that competition 
which benefits the public at large by reducing the prices of articles of 
general consumption; but when we calculate the profits, which even 
the “ show shops” realize upon their sales, we must say, that the wages 
given to the men who ace those shops is far from being a fair re- 
muneration for their labour. But if this be true of the cheap shops, 
what is to be said on behalf of those which charge the highest prices 
for their wares? The exorbitant items which usually go to make up a 
* tailor’s bill”? have become proverbial. We have seen some specimens 
of this kind of manuscript produced in courts of justice, which have 
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been quite ludicrous for their magnitude. Let justice be done to all 
parties, say we, to the employer, the operative, and the consumer. For 
this purpose, an investigation pone to be made by Parliament into the 
state of wages generally; and although the master should not be com- 
pelled to hire men against his will, nor the men bound to labour against 
their consent, nevertheless some rule of conduct ought to be laid down, 
by which the profits of every trade should be equitably divided between 
the parties who supply the capital andthe labour. This is the common 
sense of the whole question, and unless some measure of the kind be 
adopted, we must expect the strikes to go on whenever the men think that 
they can enter upon them with advantage. 

Something should be done, we think, with a view to rescue the mass 
of the operatives throughout the country from the influence of the 
daring and unprincipled men who have acquired dominion amongst 
them. The doctrines which these leaders are endeavouring to propa- 
gate in the Unions to which they belong. are of the most atrocious 
description. They have lately formed what they call a “ consolidated 
association,” which is governed by an “ executive,’”’ composed of a few 
persons, who have assumed to themselves an entire control over all the 
trades of the kingdom. They issue their proclamations im an official 
form, for the raising of supplies, whenever they think necessary, and to 
any amount which they may deem proper. Now there.js a turn-out at 
Derby, where three or four thousand operatives resolve to abstain from 
work for months together. In order to support them, the “ executive” 
command the members of the Unions to pay, by a certain time, a regu- 
lated portion of their wages—and the mandate is obeyed! The “ execu- 
tive’ is now informed, that in particular towns the operatives are tardy 
in joining the Unions. Down goes a proclamation from this directory, 
reviling them by all sorts of dishonourable names, unless they forthwith 
enrol themselves in the ranks of the heroes who are destined to raise 
labour above capital ;—and again the mandate is obeyed ! 

It is difficult to describe the state of agitation, uncertainty and misery, 
in which the industrious classes are almost universally kept, by the pro- 
ceedings of those who have undertaken to lead them to the “ land of 
promise,’ which they paint for their contemplation in the most alluring 
colours, The agitators are, at this moment, engaged in attempting to 
realize the most ridiculous vision that ever deluded the mind of man. 
amare called upon all the operatives in every department to unite in 
one body, to subscribe weekly to a general fund, which is to be applied 
to the purchase of land and manufactories, and materials of every kind. 
When this fund is created, the operatives are to form a body apart from 
all other sections of the community; they are to brew their own beer, 
bake their own bread, feed and kill their own meat, build their own 
houses, cultivate their own estate, make their own clothes, and, in short, 
to labour only for themselves. They are to be a kingdom within a king- 
dom, and to be governed exclusively by their own laws. “ There can- 
not,”” it is declared, “* be a more perfect realization of brotherhood than a 
well-organized society of tradesmen, guided by laws of their own enact- 
ment, creating wealth for their mutual benefit, and distributing that 
wealth in just proportions to each member of the fraternity, not loadin 
the indolent with caresses, nor refusing his due share to the active an 
the industrious. Such an organization is as near an approach to per- 
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fection as we can make. It is the ultimation of the progress of society; 
‘the beau ideal which we ought at all times to have transfigured before us; 
a stimulant to exertion, and a compass to direct our movements. ' There 
is no peace, no justice, no happiness till then ; for then only shall man 
be equal to man—the servant be as his master, and the maid as her 
mistress.” This is the millennium ‘which the leaders of the Unions 
teach their followers to expect, which my must well know to be in 
every sense of the word a gross deception ; but which they nevertheless 
gravely inculcate in speeches and writings, for no other purpose than 
that of preserving the empire which they have acquired over the minds 
of the unhappy men who are induced or compelled to be their slaves. 

If it could be supposed for a moment that all the operatives of the 
kingdom, amounting at the least to two millions of men, were combined 
in one association, and that they were possessed of funds, by means of 
which they might purchase land and manufactories for their own use, 
where would the power be found rs, ew of holding such a body toge- 
ther for a single week? How could labour go on without a permanent 
and increasing capital, in a community of that description? Either they 
would all be rich or poor, for equality is the principle of such a union ; 
if rich, they would cease to labour ; if poor, they must come back to 
society for the means of existence. The idea of such a combination 
can, aaien: have been taken up only for the mere purposes of impos- 
ture; it admits of no discussion, unless amongst men who have lost 
their reason. | 

But if no such co-operative society as this could ever be reduced to 
practice ; if, in truth, the principle of such a union must of necessity be 
defeated by the separate interests which actuate mechanics of ev 
class, how is it possible that they can expect to realize anything but an 

vation of their misfortunes, by the partial mutinies in which they 
have hitherto indulged? There are at this moment, it is supposed, thir- 
teen thousand operative tailors out of work in the metropolis, and they 
have been so for three weeks. Assuming that, on the average, they 
earned no more than a guinea each per week, here is at once a sum of 
upwards of 40,000/. lost for ever to these unhappy men and their fami- 
lies. They have received from other Unions a wretched contribution 
which has scarcely preserved them from starving, and they have not 
only deprived themselves and their families of their ordinary subsistence, 
but they have prevented 40,000/. from circulating in the usual channels 
amongst the tradesmen who supplied them with provisions. ‘Pro tanto, 
those men are thus disabled from affording employment not only to 
tailors, but to shoemakers and other artisans, and thus the loss which 
falls upon the mutineers in the first instance, is extended proportionably 
to all classes of the industrious. 

It is admitted now, that the operative tailors have failed in their 
strike. It was altogether a premature proceeding, the result of passion 
uncontrolled by calculation. They were not prepared for the resist- 
ance which they have encountered, and foolishly threw themselves first 
into the breach, which the shoemakers were also anxious to enter at the 
same time. But suppose that the operative tailors had succeeded in 
their object, what would have been the result? The extinction of the 
cheap shops, in which the lower classes of society have hitherto obtained 
their clothes at a reasonable price, and a considerable rise in the cost of 
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all articles of l, which rise would have been chiefly felt, not by the 
higher classes of society, but by those, chiefly, who are agony members 
of the other Unions! Had the tailors been aig. ge the shoemakers 
would have followed; then the hat-makers, and so on in successio 
until every trade had, to use the common phrase, “ righted itself ;” the 
consequence of which would be a general increase upon all the articles 
of ordinary consumption, which increase would again reduce the nominal 
wages of the mechanic to a value inferior even to that which they en- 
joyed before the strike! Thus, therefore, it is as clear as any proposition 
can be, that the resistance of labour against capital can never be of lon 
duration ; that it cannot be universal, and that every partial suthroal 
is infinitely more injurious to the classes of which the Unions are com- 
posed, than to any other portion of the community. The dearness of an 
article always produces economy in the use of it, on the part of those 
who can bring their money to the best market; it is only the poor man, 
to borrow a coarse expression, that is always obliged “ to pay through 
the nose.” 

The apathy of Parliament and the Government on the subject of the 
Unions is calculated only to confirm and prolong the tyranny, which the 
half-educated and desperate agitators exercise over the minds of the 
great body of mechanics, The language in which these men are now 
addressing their dupes is of the most seditious character, They have 
lately promulgated a general order, which is worded in the following 
terms :—*‘ Let every mechanic from this time refuse, under any condi- 
tion, to manufacture articles known to be for the use of the army or the 

ice—because, in the first place, it is not just nor longer expedient 
that a few men in power should have the control of these forces, in 
order to carry things their own way; secondly, because their main- 
tenance is a grievous tax upon the wealth-producers [t.e. the mechanics], 
and which ought not to be endured; thirdly, because a standing army 
is not requisite now to protect us against foreign aggression, as local 
militias might be instituted for this purpose at very little expense; and 
fourthly, because they ought not to be maintained for the sake of 
carrying on wars against other nations, as all such wars are downright 
inhuman folly, robbery, and murder. As auxiliary to this determina- 
tion, the building trades should in future refuse to build or repair any 
more barracks, jails, prisons, or workhouses— because a good govern- 
ment will do without all such places of abomination.” 

Such mandates as these indicate the sort of wisdom which presides in 
the counsels of the Unionists; but they produce their effect in alienating 
the minds of the lower classes from the paths of subordination and 
pone, and in infusing into their hearts sentiments of the most relentless 

atred against the rich, whom they are taught to look upon as their 
oppressors, 
e have never read in our own, or in any other language, such 
opprobrious terms as those which the Union newspapers have been 
uring forth against the masters, since the latter have dared to enter 
into a combination for their own safety, “Pah! slaves!” says one of 
these writers, “ we here the laugh of you! ue hitherto have reas 
ou like gentlemen ; but since you will enact the tyrant, the poor sha 
ow your dirty business. Base renegades ! ya you? — made 
your blood of superfine ingredients? And, gentle masters, who do you 
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think is going to protect your property, if you succeed ew pena, 

our ul union? Go to, ye rich, and weep and howl, put ~ 
icks and mortar in your pockets. The men of for a little 

while may be subdued, the men of Oldham pacified, the Yorkshiremen 

of Leeds discouraged ; but smothered wrath will some breathe 
esh; and wo be unto him who robbeth labour of its hire!” 

The object of the following Yate cannot be misunderstood :— 
~ Friends, Countrymen, and Brothers,—The yoke is ready for you! 
dash it to pieces now, or hold your peace for evermore. You canno 
keep so many thousands idle; your only hope is in a general movement. 
If Yorkshire is not rescued by something demonstrating resolution, 
your union will become a by-word—a name for fools to laugh at; the 
wits will use it as a term for weakness; the good will sicken at its men- 
tion; and honest men will shun the endearing name of brother; thé 
rich will call you dogs; and spit upon you; the dastards of our class, 
who now are held in scorn, will hold their heads up and grin derision ; 
the very African will show his ere teeth, and mock de English slave. 
Brothers! the yoke is ready! dash it to pieces now, or wear it patiently 
forever.” * *  * Before the Almighty Maker of Heaven 
and Earth, we vow revenge against such a system! We sha!l seal our 
sincerity with imprisonment—or death, if required; but as the Lord 
liveth, and as the soul liveth, we shall stoutly defy the tyranny of the 
rich, and claim from Heaven the promise of DELIVERANCE TO THE 
poor !”? } 

These are but moderate specimens of the kind of language now con- 
stantly addressed by the agitators to the industrious classes, whom they 
are endeavouring to raise in open insurrection against the other orders 
of society. Is it to be endured that the poor man, who is anxious to 
perform his duty towards his children, should be thus compelled to 
suspend his laborious pursuits whenever these desperate brawlers, who 
look to the chances of revolution for the amelioration of their own condi- 
tion, think fit to issue their mandates for that purpose? It should be 
recollected, that in consequence of the determination of the masters not 
to give employment to unionists in future, there are at least one hundred 
thousand persons out of work at this moment in London and the manu 
facturing districts. The contest that is going on is not for a mere 
alteration in wages, but for the sake of a principle; and the worst of 
the matter is, that let it take what turn it may, it cannot but be prejndi- 
cial to the unfortunate operatives. If they break out, as they are 
desired to do, into open war, they will be exposed to all the perils of 
a most unequal combat. If they be without work, they must perish 
like flies in the streets; and if the mills continue idle, the trade and 
revenue of the kingdom will receive a most serious shock, which must be 
felt throughout every class of society. 

It does appear to us, that in such a state of things Parliament ought 
at once to interpose between the two contending parties, and lay down 
some rules by which their several interests might be effectually recon~ 
ciled. We cannot but applaud the vigour with which the masters have 
determined to act ; at the same time, who that has a heart within him 
can refuse to feel for the well-disposed and industrious men, who are 
forced to obey the mandates of the “executive?” These unhappy 
persons form the great majority of the unionists ;--they would never 
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think of complaining if they were allowed the free use of their own 
labour. ‘The principle which now controls them is one ‘unknown to 
our constitution, and inconsistent with the spirit of liberty. It has been 
ted in the school of infidelity and treason ; and until it be com- 
pletely put down, the industry of the country will remain paralysed, and 
its peace will be made the sport of those designing agitators, who care 
not what may happen, provided they can maintain their infamous 
ascendancy. M. M. 








HINTS ON HYPOCHONDRIA, 


Ts is a hypochondriac age; and the English are constitutionally and 
by thought, habit, circumstances, and natural position, a hypochondriac 
people: the predisposition is born with them, and is as much a part of 
their birthright as the sky which covers their native isle with an ever- 
varying atmosphere—now black, very black—now blue, dark blue—now 
cold-coloured as lead, and to their oppressed bodies feeling as heayy— 
now flame-coloured as taffeta, when it is of that colour; and when it 
is of this hue, they imagine they are enjoying what may, by a stretch of 
poetical license, be called summer, The mutability of English skies 
makes the mutability of English minds and animal spirits. The 
Englishman who, some flattering morning in July, enters at one end of 
Oxford-street basking in the blaze of a dog-day sun, but before he-has 
reached Hyde Park Corner is shivering under a cold cloud, and buttoning 
himself up from a sudden shower or a bitter wind, should not marvel if 
he feels himself he cannot exactly tell how, and wishes himself he would 
not precisely like to say where—perhaps in a climate a little more con- 
siderate. Is he to be an exception, and not to vary where all is 
variability? The short-stage coachman mounts his box on what is 
considered a fine morning in July, and all being duly adjusted before 
and behind, Mr. Figgins, who has a box at Bow, being on the box at 
his side, and Mr. Higgins, who is always five minutes behind starting- 
time, having taken his inside seat, with his back to Bow and his face 
to Bow-churchyard, Cheapside, “* All’s right, Jim?” inquires the short- 
stager, with an enunciation so distinct, that you may hear every im- 
portant word perfectly sounded; but after he has been once to 
town and back, he has picked up his winter-cough as if he had left it 
till called for at the booking-office ; and for the rest of the day it is “ All’s 
right, /tb?”’ hoarsely and inarticulately, his nostrils choked, and his 
lungs as wheezy as the sniffing-valve of a steam-engine. If such a 
compound of coats, cotton waistcoats, cordials, and cast-iron constitu- 
tion, cannot escape the catarrhal influences of our climate—one who is 
sup to be as thoroughly seasoned as ship-timber before it is 
worked up—do you expect to pass “scot free?’”’ Tut! you are unrea- 
sonable. If a properly-constitutioned Englishman is “ splenitive and 
rash,”’ gloomy, melancholy, fidgetty, irritable,—if he d—ns his servant, 
meets his dearest continental friend so coldly that he, poor unacquainted 
foreigner, thnks Mr. Thompson or Simpson the oddest and most 
changeable man in England, and not at all the same man he was .in 
France, let him not fret himself, and think uncharitably of his own 
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temper—it is his climate, not himself that makes him what he is—grave 
or sulky—sullen or savage, but never smiling or serene. If he gets up 
a philanthropist, and goes to bed a misanthrope, he is both or either in 
conformity to the “ skyey influences,” which settle the matter between 
them, and now impede the current of his blood, and now stir up that 
slough of despond, his bile. What can he choose to be but Hypochon- 
driac ?—and subject as he is to such assailments from without and to 
such assoilments from within, he should hug himself and be happy that 
it is no worse. It is the least he could expect to be, and therefore let 
him be content, and make the best of his ed If he is hypochon- 
driac, (and the Englishman who says he is not, believe him not, for the 
truth is not in him,) let him confess it honestly, and treat it handsomely, 
and show that he is not ashamed of his country, and its climate. Why 
should he hope to be excused? The foreigner who treads our shores, 
let him step on it at first as mercurially as Hermes himself alights on 
“a heaven-kissing hill,” in no long time finds out that “the black ox” 
has trod on his ‘‘ fantastic toe,” and if he is not entirely lamed by it, is 
tamed by it; and ere the month is old which frowned or coldly smiled 
upon him as he landed in England, you may see him pacing Regent- 
street or Leicester-square, subdued down to the suavity of a Quaker or 
the gravity of a furnishing undertaker at a rich man’s funeral. The 
nightingale-throated Italian, who arrives here in the spring with the 
other song-birds, intending to change his notes for our notes, finds too 
soon that he has not a note to offer in exchange—except such as Scylla 
warbles to Charybdis, “ straining harsh discords.”” The German,—if a 
gentine specimen of the most-German German —the Goethe and 
Werter water,—is depressed down below the suicidal point in the 
mental barometer, and has not energy enough left to lift a pistol to his 
head. A Dutchman only defies our climate—perhaps to his lungs and 
liver it may be as spirituel and as smoky as his own hollands; and as 
be has not on either elbow a dyke, the sea over his head, and a sky over 
that again soaked like a sponge with bilge water, he may imagine him- 
self dry, expand his chest, dream he inhales “empyrean air,” and 
utter his donders and blitzens with double-Dutch energy of lung. The 
Spaniard likes it not, for it likes not him; and he pulls his slouching 
hat an inch deeper down upon his brows, and cuddles himself still closer 
in the ample folds of his Castilian cloak. In short, nothing which is 
not English (the Hollander excepted) can withstand our English skies, 
and “bate no jot. of heart or hope.” 

You, then, who are “native and to the manner born,”—to whom ill- 
health is a part of your health, and despondency a part of your happi- 
ness, if you cannot remedy these ill-conditions, you may alleviate them : 
How? By exercise and temperance—temperance and exercise. Over- 
rest of the body is rust of its works. It was made to go and rest—rest 
and go: if we indulge it with too much of the one, we must look to 
find it incapable of much of the other. We were by Nature meant to 
be temperate, for she soon tells us when we have trans her rules. 
We become intemperate—eat and drink too much, and counteract these 
by air and exercise little or none ;—she admonishes us, and we treat her 
advice with much about the same sort of reverence with which bad big 
boys hear a Sunday lecture from their grandmothers. We seem to 
make up our minds, with Horace, that we were born to drink and eat 5 
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we eat and drink accordingly, and soon learn that we were born for 
something more than this—to know when we have had enough. Nature 
gave to us & vessel which will contain so much; but we would pour 
into it more than it was made to hold ; it is full to the brim, but we are 
not content—it must hold more :— 
“ Fill up the bow}, boy, till it overflows ;" 

he does, and the “somewhat too much”? is spilt upon the ground. We 
fre just as extravagant with our stomachs, and when they refuse to be the 
mere vessels of over-indulgence, we wonder at their resentment of the in- 
juries we would do them, and are not satisfied with their capacity. This is 
a lesson which will be lost upon a man brutalized by his om 2 but 
to one who has not yet given up his reason, it is a hint which will “ give 
him pause,” and he will make a right use of the admonishment : he will 
handsomely acknowledge, like a convinced and sensible man, that he 
has been in error, and that he now believes that his stomach was fitted 
for such and such purposes, and no others ;—that it was not made to be 
the slop-pail of a tavern cutsine, nor the trough of a sensual sty; and 
he will become temperate and considerate, and sit down at Nature's 
table with an appetite under restraint—partaking cheerfully and mode- 
rately of its wholesome viands, but determined not to abuse her hospi- 
tality. Meanwhile the brute man will go on as before, and rather than 
not eat will prefer to be where he will be eaten. You, then, who would 
be vigorous, and live while you live, proportion well these two main 
ingredients in the article health—temperance and exercise: then you 
may laugh at hypochondria, and wonder what it is, or remember what 
it was only as a frightful dream out of which you are awakened: you 
thay stare incredulously at Apothecaries’ Hall—hear of “ Philip on Indi- 


gestion” without turning cold and feeling your skin creep; and look 
complacently on any other M.D. rolling along in his rhubarb-coloured, 
large 8 coli of a carriage without wincing, and feeling a spasm 
here, a sinking there, and an undefinable dread every where. 

But as all men will not listen to “the voice of the charmer,” Tempe- 
rance, “charm she never so wisely,”—as there are some who from 
mere iio thatr consti from mere heedlessness, will go on trying the 


strength of their constitutions till they have none to try longer—and 
others who will try the patience of Nature to the utmost stretch of 
endurance,—a word more to these and such as these. The greater 
number of dyspeptics (who make your hypochondriacs) sin against 
their stomachs in pure innocence of bad intention ; they do not, with 
malice prepense, set about destroying themselves— they would not 
wilfully go to work to sap the foundation of their constitutions, but they 
do their digestive organs all sorts of injuries, under a mistaken notion 
that they are conferring a favour upon them. I have been quietly 
observing two females over a luncheon of fruit. It is now eleven o’cloc 

in the forenoon ; at nine this same morning they breakfasted, yet some- 
how three large oranges and six apples, with half a pint of light wine, 
have “‘ vanished from the glimpses of the Noon.” What, now, in the 
name of all that is moderate, could these young women want with these 
sweets and sours—these cold and raw crudities, at this early hour of the 
day and these, too, upon a breakfast of tea and toast not half 
digested and distributed ?—This is the sort of undue indulgence which 
perplexes Nature herself, makes her pause in her work to wonder at the 
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ties of her grown-up spoiled children, and provokes her resent- 
ment—which is terrible when once she begins to be angry with those 
with whom she was most affectionate, and to chastise those of whom she 
was most tender. 

As was said before—our habits are hypochondria-breeding: we do 
not give Nature fair play, and then when anything wrong with us, 
we throw the whole blame on her, and make it out that we are ill-used, 
But this is a mean and shabby shuffling out of the responsibility, which 
lies with ourselves, and ourselves only. Nature is a plain-dealer with 
us; let us be honest with her—not accuse her of things of which she is 
innocent, nor attempt, by evasion and subornation of. witnesses, to carry 
ourselves clean out. of court. 
| We abuse our heads and stomachs: the one has too much to think 
about, and the other to digest. The stomach resents it, and the head 
| goes wrong :—or the brain is oppressed with thought and care—with 
| money-inventing and money-circumventing, and the stomach and its 
| fellow-workers rebel. If a wheel of your watch is clogged and impeded, 
and performs its functions imperfectly, it avails little that the other 
wheels are clean and capable of their task; the impediment of one, in 
time, impedes the others, and the instrument is no longer accurate. The 
works which makes up that more wonderful. piece of mechanism, Man, 




































are as nicely adjusted, and ras thuch as those of your watch upon 
the accuracy of moveme “all the _ : every member must do its 
duty punctually, or the uniformity and oneness of operation ceases, and 


we may easily imagine what must follow. 

Much eating and drinking, and no relaxation of the bow which will 
bear straining, but must not always be on the strain, are the exciting 
eauses of our worst bodily and mental miseries. It is not too much to 
say, that nineteen-twentieths of the overcrowded population of this over- 
grown city are the authors of their own ailments; the twentieth content 
themselves with taking such as Nature sends them as their share of “ the 
infirmities which flesh is heir to,” and do not wilfully add to that which 
isalready too much. The nineteenth seem to live in this large metro- 
polis as if there was no way out of it. ‘The few who have discovered that 
it has outlets, and bring back hourly news of the health-giving vicinities 
spreading round about it,—where the eye is daily freshened with an ever- 
verdant green—the lungs are purified with whales draughts of vital 
air unmixed with the filthy exhalations of a town—the overboiling blood 
is cooled down to temperate, and its flow regulated by exercise—the pas- 
sions silenced by the silence of the placid fields sleeping in the sun ;— 
these spies into the Canaan of health are listened to with incredulous 
ears, and looked upon with unbelieving eyes. That they wear the red 
and white of health—eat with enjoyment, turn what they eat to nutri- 
ment—sleep well—are active in their daily business—have clear heads 
and wholesome thoughts, these sicklings cannot deny ;—it must be a difé 
ference of constitution which makes them what they are—not their 
change of bad air for good—activity for sedentariness—circulation for 
stagnation of the vital flood—sinews strengthened by exertion for sinews 
relaxed by inertion—legs put to the use for which they were intended, 
instead of being cramped up under desks and dining-tables,till they 
are too swollen for exercise, and too painful even for easy slippers. 
These healthy people are so. by accident of constitution ; they possess 
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an invaluable blessing, for which they should thank God and their pru- 
dent fathers and mothers; but as for us, we are doomed men—born to 
bear the hardest and heaviest burdens of life, and not bear them well; 
we are incurable—advice, though given gratis, is thrown away upon 
us—our constitutions are not worth the price of a box of quack pills: 
let us go on, then, in our own old way—it is too late to take to a new 
one: leave us to our inactive livers and lungs which scarcely play— 
attempt not to awaken us from our lethargy : if you will but let us alone, 
we shall sleep quietly enough and want no waking. Let them alone, 
then, by all means :— 


“ Leave them—leave them to repose.” 


But you who are impatient of these miseries, and would be whole again, 
know that they are not remediless—that the remedy is even in your own 
possession, and that you may be your own physician, though you will 
require some small assistance from your apothecary. If you have been 
too sedentary, either in your business, or in your relaxations from busi- 
ness, refrain for a time from the one, and let the other be of a more 
active nature. Going from your desk to the theatre will not alleviate 
these complaints—nor will passing from your house to that of a friend, 
and there sitting down to cards and chess ;—these may amuse the mind, 
but they will not lighten, clear, clean, and renovate the body. A con- 
gestion of the vital parts of your frame is not to be removed by lolling in 
a lump on a chair, however much the hands may be employed, and the 
mind interested. You may take “a man,” but you are all the while 
losing one: you may get the “ odd trick,”’ and “ count all the honours,” 
but there is a gaunt fellow behind your chair, who is looking over your 
hand, and chuckling to think how completely you are playing into his 
hands,—how soon his old trick can despoil you of your odd trick,—how 
easily he can turn your honours into posthumous ones. Leave, then, 
these sedentary occupations, and instead of counting cards count mile- 
stones: eight of these—(taking which you will,—those which range 
themselves in lines dating from “ The Standard in Cornhill,”’ or those 
which take their station at proper distances “ From the Spot where 
Hicks's Hall formerly stood,’ )—will do you more vital good than all 
the honours which Hoyle ever wot of—than all the pawns which Phi- 
lidor ever perplexed his ingenious brains about. 

If you have “ loved, not wisely, but too well,” the pleasures of the 
table, love them less. Lower your diet—but not too low: a little coal 
properly thrown on a fire keeps it burning ; a bushel puts it out: there 
is a medium measure between a handfull and a skuttlefull. Remember 
that it is the quantity, not the quality of food that makes it indigestible. 
A man with a pretty good stomach might partake moderately of marbles, 
and live; but if he swallowed bagsfull at a time, he might rea- 
sonably expect a fit of indigestion. Reyniéres, the witty author of the 
Almanach des Gourmands, has properly characterised a fit of indigestion 
as the “ remorse“of a guilty stomach.”” A man with a temperate appetite 
does not know that he has such a thing as a stomach, except when he 
receives a nudge from a neighbour’s elbow in it; or, which is much 
more pleasant, when he complacently smooths down his waistcoat after 
a dinner which pleased him, and pats its pockets with a feeling of the 
grateful for a bellyfull, Eat little, then. You are not, like the boa con- 
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strictor, obliged to bolt a buffalo at a meal, or go without a dinner at all 
for want of a pantry. A dog is wiser than that; and when he has had 
enough, will carefully bury the remainder of his joint for the next day. 
Is Towler to have better notions of the abstemious than Tomkins ? 

If you have indulged in “ potations throttle deep,” do not at once 
turn down your glass, but be resolute in having it but once where it 
was thrice filled. You will miss for a few days your darling stimulant; 
but your constitution, meanwhile, having lightened the hold, and the 
ballast having shifted, but not so as to put the vessel out of all trim, 
will then discover for herself where it is not crank, and will begin her 
own repairs ;—if there is a plank sprung, or.a seam started, will secure 
the one, stop the other, and restore the vessel to sea-worthiness. 

Keep the mind cheerful, if you can, and employed, which you may. 
A vacant mind, like a bill in parliament, may be innocent enough in 
that state ; but it depends upon the filling up ere “the third reading” as 
to what it will turn out. Do you love reading? Read works of humour 
in preference to those of- seriousuess; such as the novels of Fielding 
and Smollett; Scott, Edgeworth, Bulwer, and Galt. These writers will 
give you more cheerful views of life—the two first especially. If you 
have not looked into Fielding since you were a boy, (and where is the 
man who, as a boy, did not read Tom Jones?) is something in 
mere association which will recall the feelings of that happiest period of 
life; and it is hard if there is not some passage of the past, which, only 
to remember, is like living youth over again. If you once begin to laugh, 
farewell, for that fit, to hypochondria. Avoid even a Parthian glance at 
past impressions of a painful nature. Donot dwell long on old grievances, 
even if they will start up again, and, like Richard’s victims, repass in 
melancholy procession. Let them ‘* come like shadows—so depart :”” 
our bodily eyes are given that we may look before us ;—hope, our mental 
eyesight, inclines us to look forward. There is no further use in being “ 
mindful of the past than as it makes us careful of the future. Avoid 
rumination: leave ‘‘ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter”? to four- 
footed creatures ; they have nothing else to do, and can turn it to some 
account. Even in your progress to convalescence, some old monster, 
bred and born of the disease, will start up to frighten you back; but 
nothing will so effectually subdue it as this very simple exorcism :— 
hail its rise with a hearty “ pooh, pooh!” and a hundred to one but 
it turns tail. But, before all things, avoid fresh occasions for mental 
disquiet. Let the actions of the day be such as will bear review on the 
aw at night. If you have done a wrong anywhere, either thought- 
essly or from passion, set it right—if possible :—if you cannot, at least 
atone for it by doing good in some other quarter. It is. the impulse— 
the intention—not the mere value and amount of the good you may do, 
which is the thing: it is the thought that you are not so much engrossed 
by yourself and your own afflictions but that you can still sympathise 
with others, which shall make you rich indeed. Encourage charity in 
thought, word, and deed. If you can once forget yourself, and look 
abroad upon the world, not as a mere idle speculator upon the miseries 
of your fellow-men, but as a participator in them, you will soon forget 


your own cares and miseries in the cares and miseries of others. Leave 
all besides to heaven. Cc. W. 
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KING LEAR, “ AS SHAKSPEARE WROTE IT.” 


The language of this sublimest of tragedies, which, for a hundred and 
fifty years and upwards, has been impudently supplanted by the igno- 
rant trash of Mr. Poet-Laureate Tate, was restored to the stage on 
the 23rd of May, by the most accomplished of our living actors. He 
has thus in some sort redeemed the disgraces of the players his prede- 
cessors— these harlotry players,’’ as Mrs. Quickly calls them—who 
had preferred a vulgar and impudent “ huswife ” to that muse whose 
beauty and whose dowry is exhaustless, and who never fails to confer 
wealth, power, and understanding, in return for devotion paid her. 

We must be very guarded, however, in the praise we bestow on 
Mr. Macready. He deserves much, but not all we could desire to have 
offered him. What he has restored is, indeed, the unalloyed language 
and severe passion of Shakspeare ; but he has not restored all. He has 
done much ; but he has left much undone. He has given us Lear in 
his grandest and most appalling aspect ; but he has denied him to us in 
that which would have touched our hearts most nearly, and moved most 
sensibly our pity. Ah! Mr. Macready, why did you omit the Fool? 
We must remonstrate with you strongly on this point, as we will not be 
chary of our praise in others. The Fool is one of the most wonderful 
creations of the genius of Shakspeare. The picture of his quick and 
pregnant sarcasm, of his loving devotion, of his acute sensibility, of his 
despairing mirth, ‘of his heartbroken silence—contrasted with the rigid 
sublimity of Lear’ s suffering, with the huge desolation of Lear’s sorrow, 
with the vast and outspread image of Lear’s madness—is the noblest 
thought that ever entered into the heart and mind of man. Nor is ita 
noble thought merely: it is for action—for representation : necessary to 
the audience as tears are to an overcharged heart—necessary to Lear 
himself as the recollection of his kingdom, or as the worn and faded 
garments of his power. We will take leave to say, that Shakspeare 
would as soon have consented to the banishment of Lear from the tra- 
gedy, as to the banishment of his Fool. We can fancy him, while plan- 
ning the immortal work, feeling suddenly, with the instinct ‘of Ins divine 
genius, that its gigantic sorrows could never be presented on the stage 
without a suffering too frightful, a sublimity too remote, a grandeur too 
terrible—unless relieved by quiet pathos, and in some way brought 
home to the apprehensions of the audience by homely and familiat 
illustration. At such a moment that Fool rose to his mind, and not till 
then could he have contemplated his marvellous work in the greatness 
and the beauty of its final completion. Complete without him the tra- 
a y can never be. See how inextricably he is interwoven with Lear. 

hat is it that immediately stirs the rage of the wolf Goneril? A 
report that her favourite gentleman had been struck by her father, “ for 
chiding of his Fool””—for chiding the only being that seems truly dear 
and necessary to Lear's sight after the fatal division of his kingdom. 
Remember the questions, “ Where’s my knave—my fool? Go you and 
call my fool hither.” ‘ Where’s my fool? ho! I think the world’ s 
asleep.” “Bit where’s my fool? I have not seen him these two days.” 
And, oh! remember the reply that is given—read it, if you can, without 
tears: “ Since my young lady’s going into France, Sir, the fool hath 
much pinéd away.” ‘No more of that!’ interrupts the impatient 
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king, with ill-repressed emotion, “‘ J have noted it well.’ Words cannot 
go beyond this; and it lets us into a secret corner of his heart, which 
were closed without it. We see him still clinging to the memory of her 
who was used to be his best object, the argument of his praise, balm of 
his age,“ most best, most dearest.”” We see that his love for the Fool is 
associated with Cordelia, who was kind to the poor boy, and for the loss of 
whom he pines away. We are prepared for that most touching question 
when the Fool enters, flinging, in the hectic merriment of despair, his 
coxcomb at Kent, “ How now, my pretty knave? How dost thou?” 
And we are still better prepared for the sublime pathos of the close, 
when Lear, bending over the dead body of all he had left to love upon 
the earth, connects with her the memory of that other gentle, faithful, 
and loving being who had passed from his side—unites, m that moment 
of final agony, the two hearts which had been broken in his service—and 
exclaims, “‘ And my poor fool is hanged !’? These are beauties, it may 
be said, too subtle for the stage: we might admit this, were the cha- 
racter and introduction of the Fool dependent solely upon such as these. 
But it is evident that this is not so; that, on the contrary, the Fool is 
meant to play a material part before the audience—to point home to 
them the wandering sublimity of Lear—to relieve their aching hearts 
and “ tightened breasts ” from the over-intensity of his sorrows, while 
he brings withal yet more closely to their apprehensions (without 
danger to their own wits) his mighty sense of suffering, his sublimity 
of imagination. With this, too, he plays another part. Mark his 
intense efforts, while despair is struggling with his jests, to bring Lear 
back to reason. Every word he utters probes to the quick. “This is 
not altogether fool, my lord,’”? says Kent. “You more knave than 
fool,” says Goneril, “ follow your master!’? Mark how he turns upon 
that fiendish daughter with the courage of a fearless love,—follow him 
through the next scene with Lear, when they are alone, and the thought 
of Cordelia rises —“‘ I did her wrong ;,—see how his thrilling sarcasms 
turn the King at last towards the recovery of his kingdom—* to take it 
again perforce!’? Mark throughout the whole of the scenes, up to the 
end of the second act, with what desperate efforts he pursues this pur- 
pose, reminding Lear, when he seeks Regan, that “ winter’s not gone 
yet,” and threatening Kent (in a speech pregnant with humane wisdom 
and striking pathos) to set him “to school to an ant, to teach him 
there’s no labouring in the winter.” Is this not an imtegral portion of 
the play ?—can the play be really acted without this? Why, the Fool 
should be restored, if only to. allow the actor of Lear to give due effect 
to those little words (so grand, so touching, so familiarly sublime) when, 
at the end of the second act, in the effort of bewildering passion with 
Which he strives to burst through the phalanx of amazed horrors that 
have closed him round, he feels that he has shaken his mighty intellect, 
and suddenly exclaims, “ O, Fool, I shall go mad!” We can take no 
rant of self-upbraiding to supply the place of this. Let us pursue the 
poor knave a few steps farther. One half of his work is done now. The 
Worst is certain—he cannot recall it—he can only soothe it. Mark 
how he does this: Kent asks who is with Lear in the storm? He is 
answered— 
** None but the Fool, who labours to outjest 
His heart-struck at tk 
g 
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He is silent with emotion when he hears this, and turns off from the 
subject in self-relief. He thought then, we warrant, of what the poor 
Fool had said to him before— 


“ That, Sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, ‘ 
Will pack when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm !" 


Ah, there was no gain in the Fool’s seeking—but he had it nevertheless. 
** How dost, my boy—art cold? I am cold myself.” ‘ Poor fool and knave, 
I have one part in my heart that’s sorry yet for thee.” We remember 
on first reading this seene—where the suffering of Lear had seemed to 
us too dreadful, too rigid, too potent in its intellectual sublimity, too 
nearly allied with the thunders and the lightnings of the old heavens 
above him, to inspire any feeling but that of intense awe—that the relief 
of tears came as we fancied the struggling and soothing pathos of the 
Fool’s voice reminding his master that he must 
“ Make content with his fortunes fit, 
For the rain it raineth every day "— 

and could almost hear the answer of Lear, subdued to a more gentle sense 
of suffering, “True, my good boy!” This is indeed to soothe and serve. 
Fancy him again when the fit more violently returns, and Lear throws 
off “ his lendings,”’ bidding them come unbutton there—fancy hin, as 
we have had it described by one of the best of living writers, “ throw- 
ing himself into his master’s arms to stay their fury, looking up in his 
countenance with eyes that would fain appear as if they wept not,” 
uttering that pathetic entreaty “‘ Prithee, nuncle, be contented.” But 
he will not be contented—so the Fool's office draws to a close. We see 
him for the last time in the hovel. His efforts to soothe Lear’s injuries 
into quiet have failed—he is striving again to “outjest” them. He 
humours his madness that he may divert and dazzle it. He assists him 
in the arraignment of Goneril, that he may distract him by saying to the 
fancied she-wolf “ Cry you mercy, I took you for a joint-stool.”” These 
are the last words he utters—we are to fancy his task utterly done, and 
himself pining away with sorrow. We hear of him no more till we hear 
that sublime touch of pathos over the dead body of the hanged Cordelia. 

Such is the Fool, banished from the tragedy of Lear. We must again 
ask you, Mr. Macready, why did you banish him? We can admit of no 
excuses. You will urge, perhaps, the difficulty of finding an actor fit for 
it—one that should speak no more than is set down for him? Mr. 
Blanchard might have been schooled to attempt it, and the attempt was 
at all events worth making. You will say, perhaps, that his introduction 
must necessarily have kept Lear’s madness longer before the audience, 
that it is dwelt upon too long as it is, and that the scene in the hovel 
must be dispensed with? We deny this—we say that the transpositions 
you are obliged to make from that scene are badly made, and would 
occupy little more time if they fell in their proper place—we say that 
that change of scene is even necessary for the obvious change that has 
occurred in the character of Lear's suffering—we say that, though you 
have a right to abridge, you have no right to omit or transpose—and 
finally we say that, with your well-known love for Shakspeare, your fit- 
ness to appreciate his genius in its subtlest as well as its grandest shapes, 
and your absolute power of ordering what restorations you pleased on 
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the late occasion, it was unworthy of you to stop where you did, when, to 
realize Shakspeare’s divine purpose, you should at all risks have dared 
to advance farther. Betterton did not cut out the Fool—he acted it 
“as Mr. Shakspeare wrote it,” says the prompter Downes. This was 
in 1663, when yet a young man. His more mature experience con- 
firmed the propriety of this, for we find him again acting it “as Mr. 
Shakspeare wrote it”? in 1671—and we know that Lear was considered 
one of his great characters. Ten years after the last date Tate published 
his disgusting version, and this was adopted successively by Boheme, by 
Quin, by Booth, by Barry, by Garrick, by Henderson, by Kemble, by 
Kean. 

This brings us to the most grateful part of our task—the consideration 
of what Mr. Macready has done. By suffering nothing but Shakspeare 
to be spoken, he has conferred a real service on literature and on the 
stage; and by his performance, unquestionably, he has added a great 
lustre to his professional reputation. We wish he would complete it by 
restoring the Fool! Meanwhile, let us endeavour to give to him the 
thanks he has already deserved. What a profession is that of a player! 
A man of intellect, imagination, and passion shall devote himself for 
years to the study of such a character as Lear—shall refuse to act it till 
his powers seem sufficiently matured for the execution of his own con- 
ception—shall approach it even then with nervous diffidence, with the 
modesty, though with the consciousness, of genius,—and shall be told, 
the following morning, in the space of a dozen lines, by one of the public 
instructors, on whose poor lines thousands are content to wait, that 
really they could not extend applause to the performance, though it was 
very creditable, and was, “however,” for the actor’s “ benefit.” So 
helpless and exposed is even such a man to the little curs, “ Tray, 
Blanch, or Sweetheart” —so may they all bark at him—so, from the 
security of anonymous writing and large circulation, “dunces may be 
critics, cowards valiant, and apprentices gentlemen!’? Now we take 
leave to say that, considered all in all, Mr. Macready’s was a very. 
great and remarkable performance, a performance that in the “ getting 
and giving” days (and they are not long past), in the days of be- 
Rosciusing and bepraising, might have made ten reputations and even 
then have left a little instruction to spare for the enlightenment of 
“critics.” It was evident in the very first scene with what care it had 
been studied. There was something beyond the turbulent greatness, 
the royal impatience, of Lear—there was something to redeem him 
from his treatment of Cordelia. That bewildered pause after giving his 
“father’s heart’? away—the hurry yet hesitation of his manner as he 
told them to “Call France. Whostirs? Call Burgundy ’’—were mas- 
terly strokes, heightening touches of light from a master’s pencil. We 
saw at once how much consideration he needed—how much pity—of 
how little of himself he was indeed the master—how crushing and irre- 
pressible was the strength of his sharp impatience. In the various 
passion of the great scene that follows, he filled the stage around him 
with true and appalling touches of nature. The uncertainty of “ Are you 
our daughter ?”? was hideous and dreamlike—yet surpassed by the sublime 
familiarity of the “‘ Does any one here know me?” where the questions 
that followed in wondering succession were not swayed between the effect 
of sarcasm and bitterness, but seemed hovering over the very brink of 
an opening gulph of madness! If Mr. Macready’s performance had 
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closed with those questions, we should have been left with sufficient 
assurance of his power to climb with the sublime heights of Lear’s pas- 
sion. But it did not close here. Throughout the scene he did gradually 
ascend through all its changes of agony, of anger, of impatience, of 
turbulent assertion, of despair, and mighty grief-—till on his knees, with 
arms upraised and head thrown back, the tremendous agonies of the 
Curse burst from him amid heaving and reluctant throes of suffering and 
anguish. It was sublimely given:—it was no explosion of rage—no 
impetuous anathema of hate—no rapid or convulsive pouring out of pas- 
sion: every word seemed to have wrought its passage from a heart that 
was breaking in the effort, while the images of love by which the horrors 
of the curse are invoked seemed to come from his choking utterance as if 
laden with fond associations unextinguishable even then. That this was 
in the true spirit of Shakspeare is evident from the construction of the 
original play, where he returns immediately after the curse with his 
manhood shaken, shedding “hot tears.” It may be necessary ior the 
relief of the actor and the effect of the scene to transpose this—but we 
think it a pity nevertheless. At all events, we should say Mr. Macready 
was wrong in shedding those tears on the arm of Albany—though his 
breaking from him to order his horses, to tell Goneril that she lied, and 
to recur to the “ most small fault ” of Cordelia, was all in the highest 
style of the art, in its extremes of grandeur and pathos. 

The terrific scene of the second act, though full of masterly touches, 
was not sustained with such equal power: he staggered occasionally 
with “ uneasy, steps”’ under the vast weight of its suppressed emotion. 
Desolation did not seem to have closed him completely round, his agony 
was not full, there seemed room for yet greater afflictions, before the 
concluding speech burst forth in its dim grandeur of threatened ven- 
geance. Yet we must mention one or two of its redeeming passages. 
These were of the highest kind; among them were his self-persuading 
utterance of the words ‘“ Hysterica passio”’—his anxious and fearful 
tenderness to Regan—and the elevated grandeur of his appeal to the 
heavens. But, surpassing these, were his terribly-suppressed efforts, 
his pauses, his reluctant pangs of passion, in the speech, “1 will not 
trouble thee, my child! ’’—and exceeding the whole, as we thought, in 
deep simplicity, as well as agony of pathos, was that noble conception of 
shame, as he Aid /is face on the arm of Goneril, and said— 

“T'll go with thee, 
Thy fifty yet doth double five-and-twenty, 
And thou art twice her love.” 

The storm scenes disappointed us; we suppose they must always do 
so. The poverty of the scene itself must harass the efforts of the actor; 
he may feel as though he wanted a part of his “great argument’—as 
though he could himself out-talk the thunder. We know not whether it 
was out of some such feeling, but Mr. Macready’s entrance in the scene 
where he bids the wind to crack its cheeks, the thunder te rumble its 
bellyfull, and the lightning to singe his white head, was well nigh as 
tame as the mimic machinery of these elements. It wanted tumultuous 
extravagance-—a preternatural cast of wildness. Physical distress was 
altogether, throughout these scenes, as evident as intellectual grandeut, 
We cannot think that this should be so. If the distress of Lear in the 
storm were given adequately on the stage, even in one passage, as mere 
distress alone, we do not think the audience could bear it. We are sure 
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Shakspeare did not intend that. Our sense of Lear’s physical sufferin 
merges into the sense of his passion and his sublime imagination. Of 
the condition of his outward man we think not—we reject it, even as 
himself rejects it. We wish, as Mr. Lamb has so finely said, in a aper 
of unparalleled beauty, to see the mind of Lear laid bare—to fee] our- 
selves within it, sustained there by the grandeur that enables him to 
baffle the malice of daughters and of storms. We would have had Mr. 
Macready go through these scenes with a more rigid and intellectual 
ndeur, and with less of emotion. The senses of Lear could never 
have kept together up to his meeting with Edgar, had they been shaken 
by such throes of sensibility and suffering. “I am a man more sinn’d 
inst than sinning” was over-weak in pathos ;—* Hast thou given 
all to thy two daughters?” wanted force, rapidity, and eager excited 
fancy. While we make these objections, however, we should add, that 
in these scenes some passages were given with an expression and action 
almost perfect, as the fine remembrance of the “ poor naked wretches” 
—and that in the last and grandest scene of his intellectual madness, 
Mr. Macready touched some of the noble strings with a master’s hand, 
His action with the flowers as he entered, plucking them from his 
bosom and distributing them around, as if in the very act of coining and 
of pressing his soldiers, was exquisitely conceived and done. We have 
some doubt in our minds as to the propriety of his “ every inch a king,” 
and the subsequent assertions of his rank. Had Lear not discovered, in 
the midst of the upturned riches of his mind, a consciousness of grandeur 
before which all kingly conditions were as nothing? Would not all re- 
currences to his old state after that be humbling, not exalting? ‘‘ When 
I do stare, see how the subject quakes!”? Is not this terrible derision ? 
When he recovers his senses, he never once adverts to his rank or king- 
dom. Cordelia is all his care. The fires of suffering have purged and 
cleansed his soul. When Cordelia and the physician tell him of his “ own 
kingdom,” and, unaware of the change, are careful to address him as 
“your highness,”” he turns aside and prays them not to abuse him. . 
The two last great scenes—the recognition of Cordelia, and the 
death—were inexpressibly affecting, and were received with the truest and 
most touching of all tributes—tears. We have left ourselves little space 
to advert to them; but we must mention the extreme beauty of his 
“ Pray, do not mock me!”—the eager agony of pleasure and pain in 
“ Be your tears wet ?”—the heart-touching tenderness and balm of the 
“ Forget and forgive.” That single line to the Physician, “I fear I am 
not in my perfect mind,” was a world of foregone misery and future 
hopelessness ;—nothing could go beyond it. Its speaker had, indeed, 
nothing left but to die. We wondered not that he then asked for 
poison. All the sorrow that ensues is well, and as it should be—even 
to the hanging of Cordelia. Mr. Macready’s representation of the father 
in the last scene, broken down to his last despairing struggle, his heart 
swelling ually upwards till it bursts in that last sigh, completed the 
most pe picture that the actors of our present time have dared to 


‘render us of the tragedy of ‘‘ King Lear.” We beg to thank Mr. 


Macready for it: most cordially—to admire, most sincerely, the modesty 
of the few words he addressed to the audience at the close—and to 
exhort him, should he act this great character next season, as we trust 
he will, under more favouring auspices, to restore the Fool. 
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Diversions Diverse—Rail-Road Prospects—Heroes at Lishon—The two London 
Colleges—The Case of Mr. Gee—The New Sabbath Bill—Alterative Arrange. 
ments—An Equivocal Martyr—Oxford Installation, &c, 


Diversions Diversr.—Tue past month has been full of gaieties; 
vet, we should say rather courtly gaieties than general gaiety. Their 
Majesties have been much in town; and levees, drawing-rooms, dinners, 
and balls have made the walls of St. James’s s ring with glee and festivity, 
while the mornings have been devoted to reviews and inspections. The 
playhouses have been honoured by the presence of their Majesties ; and 
the Queen has honoured the Opera, the Ancient Music, and the Anni- 
versary Concert of the “* Sons of the Clergy,” with her presence. 

Of private parties few yet have made any great sensation. Beauties 
have been presented at Court, who are destined to run their bright career 
at Almack’s, before some of the beauties who have been on hand for two 
or three, seasons—at least—have got off. The return of Lord Hertford 
and the Duke of Devonshire to England will give an impetus to the gay 
world, and we presume the next month, notwithstanding the dingy supply 
of pre-arrangements in the “ Morning Post,”’ will come out brilliantly. 

The Dowager Lady Salisbury has begun her course of assemblies ; and 
Lady Mansfield, taking other nights, has made a similar beginning. 
There are all sorts of foreign plays and operas, to which all the world 


go, who, keeping pace with the march of intellect, pretend to despise 
the English drama and native talent, because they ane tu pretend to 


understand German, Italian, and I ‘rench. The Opera overflows—all 
Cheapside and the Poultry are cooped up in the pit, and even the wives 
of the canai//e have boxes in order to show their breeding. 

Of all things in the world keep us from affectation, but of all things 
in the world just now nothing is so difficult to be kept from ; the boobies 
and asses whom one sees perched about the Opera House, affecting 
taste, and even a knowledge of what they hear, are only equalled, as an 
exhibition, by the more rational monkeys of the Zoological Gardens; 
which little nasty animals, if it were not for the filth and indelicacy of 
the exhibition, would afford nearly as much amusement on the Sundays 
as the aflected apes of gentility do on the Saturdays. 

We must say that the promenade of naturalists in the Regent’s Park 


on Sunday strikes us to be as great a violation of decorum as 


we are 
quite sure it is of decency. 


The people who crowd these Gardens on @ 
Sunday have six other days in the week to go there—nobody less than 
ourselves would countenance any legislative measure which should puri- 
tanically curtail or hinder the enjoyments of the working classes, who 
are doomed to labour six days in the week and have > only the seventh for 
relaxation ; but as all those exclusives who go to see the elephant wash, 
and the monkeys play with one another on the Sabbath, have no occu- 

yation to hinder them from visiting those scenes of enlightenment on 

fonday as well as Tuesday, or Thursday as well as Saturday, we think 
the mere gratification of he sping out that class of persons who could 
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alone enjoy such beautiful exhibitions, and who are not permitted to 
enter on the Sundays, ought not to induce the “ ladies and gentlemen” 
to make so pointed a display. 

We have heard that Mr. Rogers, or Mr. Hook, or Mr. Somebody, jus- 
tifies this desecration because the wild beasts are preying animals; but 
this is all unseemly mockery. If the Gardens are to be opened on the 
Sabbath, it should be for that description of persons who are unable to see 
the curiosities on any other day ; for why should not Miss Snaggs, or Miss 
Baggs, or Miss Bodkin, have the advantage of watching elephants bathe 
and monkeys flirt as well as the Duchess of Doublechin or Lady Jemima 
Juicy? We are as aristocratic in our feelings as our neighbours, and as 
anxious that the aristocracy should be upheld ; but we do say, that when 
all these grandees can go to see sights any day in the week, and their 
inferiors can only go to see them on one, it is, to say the least of it, bad 
taste to make an ostentatious parade of needless Sabbath-breaking, which 
not only renders them conspicuously careless of sacred cbligations, but 
excludes others from enjoyments of which, at no other periods, they are 
unable to partake. 


Rait-Roan Prosrects.—The world, at least the English world, ap- 
pears to be rail-road mad. We have already forewarned the eager 
speculators in trams and trains that they may be extremely likely to burn 
their fingers ; and the more we hear of the circumstances connected with 
these undertakings, the more strongly we become confirmed in our 
opinions respecting them. 

We believe—but we are not certain even of that, up to the present time 
—that the Manchester and Liverpool rail-road “ pays.” If it do, it is 
because the novelty has attracted an unusual number of passengers, and 
because the principal part of the traffic upon it at any time is that of car- 
riages conveying men, women, and children. It is notorious that the 
wear and tear of rail-roads worked by heavy vehicles is enormously ex- 
pensive; and we are quite certain that even the Bristol rail-road—pigs 
being the principal commodity to be forwarded to London—must be a 
failure. Of what earthly advantage can the Southampton rail-road be ? 
What goods have we to receive from Southampton ?—hops from Farn- 
ham, or again pigs from Hampshire ; but what is the influx or efflux of 
people into or out of the place itself ?—the towns it is to pass near are 
few—none manufacturing towns—none places of popular resort. 

But this is not all. Let the speculations be as advantageous as the 
projectors wish them to be, is not some regard to be paid to the welfare 
and convenience of the metropolis and its suburbs? If these schemes, 
which have—at least, some of them—secured the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, are realised, what turmoil and confusion, what mischief and misery, 
will ensue to London and its neighbourhood! These rail-roads are 
to run across the country at a height of eighteen or twenty feet above the 
level of the lower grounds. The Bristol viaduct is to come into London 
by the Brompton road, and end at an alehouse called the Hoop and Toy. 
In stretching away from this point, it will cut up and destroy all the 
agreeable residences and pretty gardens and grounds of the peaceable 
inhabitants of that thickly-peopled neighbourhood; and instead of a 
lawn or shrubbery, brought to perfection by the care of years, at the 
back of his villa, the owner or tenant will have a huge wall, nearly as 
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high as his house, brought, Ligh close to his back drawimg-room 
windows, his rest and quiet being, throughout the night and day, broken 
and disturbed by the roaring of steam-engines, the rattling of wheels, 
and, in the Bristol case, the squeaking of pigs. 

This is not all, no, nor half of the mischiefs which must ensue, Not 
only are those individuals, whose gardens and grounds are thus merci- 
lessly to be cut up, to be outraged, but the public generally, and persons 
individually removed from the actual nuisance, are to be more seriously 
injured. This Bristol rail-road, after striking across through the fields 
and gardens between Fulham and Hammersmith, is to cut into Bromp- 
ton, and there stop. At this point of stoppage all the passengers—aye, 

igs and all—from Bristol are to be shovelled off the high shelf, and 
left to get into town how they can. To this point, then, all the cabs, 
omnibuses, flys, vans, and caravans disposable for the purpose will 
repair, in order to receive the new arrivals; and from the “‘ ending 
post”? to Hyde Park Corner, the crowd and confusion will be such as 
to render a residence in any part of Knightsbridge, or those agreeable 
rows and terraces between it and town, utterly impossible. So much 
for the Bristol road. The Southampton will do for another inlet into 
the metropolis exactly the same; while the neighbourhood of the Re- 
gent’s Park and the wee OY Road will fall a victim to the equally 
diabolical effects of the viaduct from Birmingham. As for the Greenwich 
affair, that ends on the other side of the water; and considering that to 
all civilized persons in the capital, the difficulty of getting to the Brick- 
layers’ Arms, where it is to begin, is Just as great as getting to Green- 
wich altogether, it does not much signify,—the others do. 

We are perfectly aware that private convenience ought to yield to the 


public good, and that, to use the words of him whose words better ex- 
press all things than those of any other man, we must, to 


“ Do a great right, do a little wrong ;”’ 


but, in the cases to which we are now alluding, the great sacrifice of 
individual convenience renders it, not a private, but a public question. 
If not only ten or twenty thousand individuals are injured and distressed 
by the erection of these abominable nuisances, but the safety of the 
whole population is endangered by the crowding from their “ ends” to 
the different parts of town, it ceases to be either a private evil or a little 
wrong. We should not speak so strongly on a subject which we con- 
sider to be of the highest importance to the people of London, if we 
were not prepared to suggest a qualification of the evil which we think 
might most reasonably be adopted. Instead pf having three or four of 
these rail-roads—if rail-roads there must be—all entering London at 
different points, let all the rail-roads unite at a given distance from town 
—the Western, the Southampton, the Bristol, the Birmingham—all 
might be brought together, by a very little trouble, at three or four 
miles from the metropolis. Then let the one rail-road entrance to town 
serve for all the roads, and bring that to a point at which, from local 
circumstances, no mischief could be done in any degree comparable with 
that which must inevitably be derived from the cutting up and destroy- 
ing valuable property and thickly-studded houses in those of the suburbs 
to which we have just alluded, 

Supposing that the roads, having met at some distance from town, could, 
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when combined, or rather reduced to one, pass somewhere at the back of 
the Regent’s Park, and so enter town by Maiden Lane and the Copen:. 
hagen Fields, to the end of Gray’s Inn Lane. At this point, merchandize 
of all sorts would find its way easily into the city. There are no houses, 
or certainly very few, in the line of way; and the diverging roads at 
King’s Cross would carry off the various carriages necessary for the 
transport of passengers in almost every direction essential to their con- 
venience. 

It really is worth consideration. ‘The experiment has never yet been 
tried of having several such rail-roads as og arr to a great city; 
and although the projectors may be armed with Parliamentary authority 
to carry their most promising schemes into execution, they ought, most 
assuredly, to pause before they do an injury which, grievous as it seems 
it is likely to be, will, when done, be irretrievable. 





Tue Kemsuies.—It was said some time ago that Charles Kemble 
had actually arrived in this country with Mrs. Butler, his daughter— 
there is not one word of truth in this report—they are still in America, 
and, from what we hear, continue their attraction so powerfully, that 
their anticipated profits are not rated at less than 8000/. per annum, 
for three years to come, if they choose to stay in the United—or, as it 
appears, the politically Dis-united—States so long. We admit that so 
sigeeen a residence in such a country must be not over-agreeable. 

et, when a pill is so admirably gilt, it may be prudent, and perhaps 
not quite so disagreeable, to swallow it. It should appear, if these ac- 
counts be true, that Mr. Butler is very much of our opinion, for he con- 
sents to follow the example of certain lords and gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded him, and allows his wife to continue her professional exertions. 
We are very glad he does, for perhaps he may, under all circumstances, 
not object to let us have one peep at her when she returns to England. 
Three years is a long period to look forward to, yet time flies ; and when 
she returns she perhaps may act upon a sort of Tontine principle—for 
the benefit of the survivors. We sincerely hope she is as comfortable as 
she deserves to be, and that her happiness as a wife may be proportionate 
to her excellence as a daughter. 


Heros at Lisson.—There has been, what may be called, a“ blow- 
up” (sine pulvere) at Lisbon, between two very considerable persons, Sir 
John Milley Doyle, K.C.B., &c. &c. &c., and General Bacon, K.T.S. 
Nothing can more clearly exhibit the sort of discipline and arrangement 
and feeling which exist in the army of Don Pedro than the exposé which 
has taken place. 

We cannot give all the correspondence, but an outline of the affair 
will suffice. 

Some reports of an unpleasant nature having been circulated as to the 
mode in which General Bacon, K.T.S., (son-in-law of the late Lady 
Oxford,) had disposed of some booty taken by the troops under his com- 
mand at Vallonga, Sir John Milley Doyle undertook, as a friend of 
General Bacon, to write to him to tell him of those reports, he, Milley, 
being a confidential aid-de-camp of Don Pedro, aud a person supposed 
to stand very well with the ex-Emperor. 

Bacon answered this communication by denying the truth of the 
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statement; but this letter somehow did not get to Sir Milley in time to 
be answered before Bacon sent him a message by Captain Wakefield. 

Milley, however, refused to meet Bacon till he had cleared his cha- 
racter from the charges which the said Milley had previously told him 
he did not believe; upon which Bacon, K.T.S., wrote the following 
brief but pithy epistle ;— 

«* Alcantara, April 28, 1834 

“ You are a dirty, cowardly, backbiting, infamous scoundrel ; and if you 
dare retrieve your lost character, you will make your appointment with Capt. 
Wakefield to-morrow morning at nine o'clock; if not, I shall not write to 
you, to consider yourself horsewhipped, but I will apply the end to the most 
vulnerable part of your disgraceful and dishonourable person. 


(Signed) “ A. Bacon. 
“To Sir John M. Doyle, K.C.B.” 


Sir Milley, however, was not to be moved by such sweet words, and 
continued to decline any meeting, and the correspondence finished with 
this letter of Sir Milley’s:— 


“ 8, Rua das Necessidades, April 29, 1834. 
“ Sir—Since Captain W. left my house this morning, I have had a con- 
sultation with my friends, who are decidedly of opinion that I cannot meet or 
hold any communicatjon with you until you convince the public that the 
charges brought against you are without foundation. I was not, or am not, 
your accuser; but, whenever your court-martial is held, I, if called forward, 
will produce the persons, who will give the documentary evidence which 
they placed in my hands; and, after what has passed, if you wish it, I will 

become the prosecutor myself. 
(Signed) “« J. M. Dove.” 


The next day Sir Milley was dismissed from Pedro’s service, and iti- 
formed that, if he meddled with Bacon, or any of his affairs, he would 
be treated in the true hberating style, and be clapped up in Belem (quere 
Bedlam ?). Upon which Bacon wrote to desire the most rigid investiga- 
tion into his conduct; and Milley, we suppose, may go and whistle for 
his reappointment. 





Tur Two Lonnon Cotieces.—A very learned and interesting dis- 
cussion has been going on since the publication of our last Number, 
in the Privy Council, on the subject of giving a charter to the London 
University which should empower it to grant degrees as Oxford and 
Cambridge do at present. 

Sir Charles Wetherell spoke at great length, and with great ability, 
against the measure ; and Messrs. Pollock, Follett, and Dr. Lushington 
were heard on the same side, as representing different interests likely to 
be aflected by the indulgence. 

It seems to be the general opinion that the arguments of these learned 
gentlemen have had their effect—that they caused considerable excitement 
in the minds of some of the Lords during their delivery there can be no 
doubt ; and it must be admitted that great inconvenience arose from the 
circumstance that a great proportion of the Judges who were to decide 
the question so deeply affecting the interests of the Joint-Stock University 
Company in Gower-street, are shareholders in the concern to a very 
considerable amount. 

We are extremely glad to perceive that the affairs of King’s College 
are in a flourishing state. The testimonials afforded to the conduct of 
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the students by the professors are in the highest degree complimentary 
to those gentlemen, and must be, in a similar proportion, gratifying to 
the friends of the institution. The Principal stated at the public meet- 
ing held on the 20th, “ that such was the excellence of the discipline of 
the College, that, since his appointment, he had never once had occa- 
sion to exercise his authority in support of it.” His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury distributed the prizes and certificates of honour, 
and, on quitting the chair, made a most eloquent and affecting speech 
to the assembled company. 


Tue Cask or Mr. Ger.—One of those occurrences in real life which 
transcend the fictions of romance has been the subject of general con- 
versation during the last fortnight. A Mr. Gee, an attorney of Bishop’s 
Stortford, received a letter from an individual unknown to him, request- 
ing him to undertake some law business for him, and to mect him on 
a particular day at one of the inns in Aldgate. 

Mr. Gee, alive to the advantages of securing a new client, lost no 
time in repairing to London, having taken that opportunity of bringing up 
with him a sum of money to pay into his bankers in London. Having 
reached the appointed inn, he was accosted by a young man of gentlemanly 
appearance, who stated himself to be commissioned by the gentleman 
who had written to Mr. Gee, to tell him that he was prevented from 
keeping his appointment by indisposition; that he was most anxious to 
see Mr. Gee ; and that he, the young man, had a coach waiting at the door 
to convey him to his residence, which was scarcely a mile from the place 
where they then were. 

Mr. Gee, still animated by an instinctive affection for six-and- 
eight-pence, agreed to accompany his young friend, and stepped into 
the hackney-coach, which having been speedily “ littered up,” the 
agreeablé companions were conveyed to the residence of the anxious 
client. As soon as they reached the house, Mr. Gee was ushered 
into a parlour, and thence into a back kitchen, in which, it seemed, the 
invalid was taking his breakfast. In passing to this apartment, how- 
ever, Mr. Gee was seized by three men,—one, his amiable young friend 
and associate,—and thrust into a “ den,’’—so it is called in the various 
reports of the case,—where they first secured him by chaining him round 
the waist to the wall, and then proceeded to build him up. 

Of course these persons had an object in this proceeding; the na- 
ture of which they very soon imparted to the captive attorney. It seems 
that Mr. Gee was concerned professionally for a widow lady of the name 
of Canning, and was in possession of sundry papers, deeds, &c. &c., which 
constituted her property, and of a sum of eight hundred pounds in 
money. Of all these valuable and important particulars the worthy 
gentlemen who had secured Mr. Gee resolved to possess themselves; and 
their reasons for so doing became much more evident in the sequel than 
they appeared in the outset of the transaction. 

Mr. Gee, being made to understand their purpose and desire, and 
finding himself gradually quitting the world, agreed, under the impulse 
of excessive horror at the prospect before him, to draw a check for the 
800/. and give a written authority for the delivery of the documents in 
question to the bearer. Having secured these important credentials, 
they still more firmly secured their prisoner, and left him under the con- 
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viction that he could by no means extricate himself till their return after 
they had obtained the papers and the money. 

The attorney, however, contrived, by various ingenuities, to wriggle 
himself out of the chain, to creep out of a little hole in the back of the 
house, scramble over a wall, and regain the street, whence he hurried 
to the banker’s in time to stop the checque, and then to the police- 
office to state his extraordinary case. His escape appears to have been 
miraculous ; and its importance may easily be imagined when the fact is 
known that, at a subsequent examination of the fellows whe committed 
the outrage, a cotton bag thickly wadded, and made with strings to tie 
over the mouth and under the chin of any victim upon whom it might 
be fitted, was found on the premises,—a contrivance which, when exhi- 
bited before the magistrates, caused a thrill of horror in all the spectators, 

The object of this most extraordinary outrage, however, was developed 
at a second examination of the prisoners. It turned out that Edwards— 
the contriver and principal actor in this plot—who, to add to the pecu- 
liarity of the case, is stone blind—is married to the lady still calling her- 
self Canning, who, by the will of her former husband, forfeited all the 

roperty in dispute the moment she ceased to be his widow. Edwards, 
Kvla worked himself up into the belief that, as her husband, he had a 
right to the possession of everything that was hers, resolved upon getting 
this property into his hands, and for this purpose took the extraordinary 
steps we have been describing. 

When Mrs. Canning was called upon to give evidence in the case, and 
Edwards was brought up, she denied any intimate knowledge of him, 
and protested that she was not his wife, as did her sister ; however, upon 
being pressed hard by the clergyman who had actually united her to the 
respectable individual at the bar, she confessed her marriage, as a senti- 
mental girl avows her affection for a lover—by fainting. Mr. Edwards, 
on his part, contented himself by assuring the magistrates that he had 
never seen the lady in the whole course of his life,—which, as that 
respectable gentleman is, as we have already said, stone blind, he was 
quite safe in asserting. 

The result of these examinations has been the commitment of the whole 
party to Newgate ; and when we next meet our readers, we shall conclude 


this “ strange eventful history’ with an account of their trial, and its 
results. 


Tae New Sassatu Biti.—Lord Wynford has brought in a Bill for 
the better observance of the Sabbath—so has Mr. Fleetwood in the 
Commons. Lord Wynford’s has gone to a second reading, but has 
met with a singular check, in a protest entered against it by the Lord 
Chancellor—a protest which applies forcibly to Sir Andrew Agnew’s 
Bill—but which seems more than necessarily severe upon Lord Wyn- 
ford’s. We confess we should scarcely have expected such a Bill to 
have originated with the Noble and Learned Baron; for although an 
excellent and exemplary man both in public and private life, neither his 
manners, nor habits, would lead one to think his Lordship a person 
likely to take up such a question. Lord Brougham’s protest is unusu- 
ally long, and, we may say, unusually strong ; but it has been so elabo- 
rately criticised already, that we do not feel justified in taking up more 
of our reader’s time than is necessary to call his attention to it. 
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Avrerative ARRANGEMENTS.—There have been several very impor- 
tant changes at Court since our last; the purchase of the place of Yeo- 
men of the Guard is abolished, and the appointment of the men en- 
trusted to the Duke of Wellington, as Constable of the Tower; this, as 
holding out a reward for long and faithful service, is an excellent altera- 
tion. It has also been announced in the “ London Gazette,” that Lord 
Lichfield and Lord Albemarle are to appear for the future at drawing- 
rooms in boots and pantaloons ; and, moreover, that persons wearing 
the household uniform are always to wear knee-buckles and shoe- 
buckles. The sensation produced throughout the country by these judi- 
cious decrees has been very considerable. 

His Majesty has also been pleased to announce that he will attend 
Divine service to-morrow, the Ist of June, (the anniversary of Lord 
Howe's victory) at Greenwich Hospital chapel; and in future upon 
every occasion when the anniversary of a victory happens to fall upon a 
Sunday. 


An Equivocat Martyr.—Many things occur in the world for which 
it seems at first difficult to account ; but it may be securely relied on 
that there are reasons for everything. Amongst the curious events which 
thus occasionally happen, we find it recorded in the newspapers that a 
M. Boutard, who had been indicted for stealing diamonds to the value 
of 1000/., handed up a letter to Mr. Sergeant Arabin, written in French, 
of which the following is a literal translation. 


“* My Lord,—I do not come here to move your sensibility—I do not come 
here to request your clemency, for I do not deserve it; but I come here to 
confess that I am guilty, which is all I can do in order to extenuate my 
offence. In one evil day I have lost my fortune, and, what is more dear, 
my honour. Hence I have no deSire to live; and, therefore, sincerely 
request that the Court will pronounce upon me judgment to die according 
to the laws of this country. 

* J.C. Bourarp.” 


Mr. Sergeant Arabin, after reading the letter, expressed his sincere 
regret that the “laws of this country ”’ did not permit him to comply with 
M. Boutard’s extraordinary request. Mr. Sergeant Arabin may be quite 
sure, that, unless M. Boutard had most satisfactorily ascertained that fact, 
he never would have made the “ chivalrous ” appeal. Nothing a French- 
man likes so much as a flourish; and the present is a splendid instance 


of the charlatanerie so pre-eminently remarkable in the national cha- 
racter. 


Oxrorp InstaLLaTion.—In noticing the preparations which are in 
progress, on a magnificent scale, for the installation of the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Oxford, we ought, in justice to the inhabitants of the city, to 
say, that although lodgings are scarce, and growing scarcer every hour, 
there are rooms yet to be obtained ; and that although dear, the accom- 
modations are not so dear as has been represented. 

Some objections have been made to the price demanded for rooms 
during the week ; but we say in that case, as we say of Paganini’s hav- 
ing asked a thousand guineas to perform at the concerts to be given on 
the occasion—every man has a right to ask what he chooses for an 
article when what may be called “ fancy prices” are going. 
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The old story of George the Second, at the village where he break- 
fasted, after having been forced ashore by stress of weather on the Dutch 
coast, is too well known perhaps to be repeated—but it is in point. 
When the bill was brought to the persons about his Majesty, it was per- 
ceived that one of the items (namely, “eggs”) was charged 42 guilders, 
or rather more than 23 pounds sterling. The sum was so large, that the 
circumstance was mentioned to the King himself, who made a personal 
inquiry of the landlord upon the cause of such a demand. The man 
was a good deal confused, but his Majesty continued his inquiries, and 
at last said, “ Well, then, tell me the truth—are eggs so wonderfully 
scarce in this neighbourhood?” “ No, Sire,” said the man, “ but 
Kings are.” 

Dukes of Wellington are very scarce at Oxford, and installations do 
not happen every day ; but we are quite sure that people, without per- 
sonally trying the experiment, ought not to be frightened away at the 
sound of high prices. 


Our space is drawing to a close, and we must take leave of our readers 
for another month. The coming four weeks are full of the buds of 
gaiety, ready to burst forth ; and now that the country is looking fresh 
and gay in all its loveliness, the London winter has fairly set in. Balls 
are getting plenty—the Opera is crammed—marriages are few ; yet there 
is a glut of beauty in the market—to speak commercially. What with 
the Installation, of which we have just spoken—the Royal banquets—the 
Musical Festival, which will bring additional crowds to town—and all 
the réunions of rank and beauty at Almack’s and the “great houses” — 
the calendar of fashion promises a rich harvest of all that ladies wish 
to have who love the town. These great objects, dotted at intervals with 
the more innocent amusements of Harley-street, Gloucester-place, and 
Wimpole-street, will find occupation and amusement combined for those 
who, like the belles of sixty years since, live in “ mobs.” Should any 
new fashion be started during June, we will adopt the style of the 
** Milliner’s Magazine,” and give our readers the full benefit of it. 


Just at the close of our pleasing labours, we find the Ministry broken 
up. Lord Ripon, Mr. Stanley, Sir James Graham, and the Duke of 
Richmond, have resigned. They may now, perhaps, think of the parting 
advice given them by their friend Macauley—not to meddle with the 
Church or the Universities. It is now, however, too late; the die is cast, 
and the knot is broken. We have heard that Lord Grey is anxious to 
surrender the helm, more especially as the Lord Chancellor positively 
objects to the admission of Lord Durham into the Cabinet. We regret 
that under the circumstances time forces us to leave them all in this 
state of separation. A few days will show whether it will be easier to 
mend the present Cabinet, or make a new one altogether. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. By Allan Cunningham. 


Our readers are familiar with the name of the Spaniard who invoked a 
thousand blessings on the head of him who invented sleep: he is worthy of 
an equally extensive benediction to whose mind the idea first suggested 
itself of republishing, in monthly volumes, and a third or fourth of the ori- 
ginal price, the works of eminent authors. We do not know to whom the 
merit of the idea belongs ; but we believe the late lamented Mr. Constable, 
a name which must be ever dear to the lovers of literature, was the first 
bibliopole who carried it into effect. His ‘‘ Miscellany” set the example, 
and thet example was soon followed by a host of other publishers. We have 
not space to enumerate the names of the various nena fee popular 
works which have made their re-appearance of late years in this cheap and 
convenient form ; but among these, the ‘‘ Waverley Novels,” and the “ Life 
and Works of Byron," stand too pre-eminently forward not to occur to the 
mind of any reader. The works of other two of the most popular authors 
of modern times are, at the moment we write, in the course of re-publication 
in the same style and form as the distinguished productions just mentioned. 
It is unnecessary to say that we refer to the new edition of the works of 
Crabbe, publishing by Mr. Murray, and that of the works of Burns, pub- 
lishing by Messrs. Cochrane and M‘Crone. It is to the latter publication 
alone that our present observations are intended to apply. 

The previous editions of the works of Burns were as varied as they were 
numerous. They have appeared in every possible shape and size, from the 
diamond edition up to the octavo, and have issued from every respectable 
printing-press in Scotland ; still there was no edition of the works of the 
Ayrshire bard, whose “ getting up,” as the technical phrase is, was at all 
worthy of those works ; and in none of them was there ever an attempt made 
to realize to the eye, by means of the graphic art, any of those numerous in- 
teresting scenes and incidents which, by his unrivalled powers of description, 
he so vividly brought before the mind. It was reserved for the publishers 
of the present edition to attempt this, and they have succeeded in the 
attempt in a manner which must please the most ardent admirer of the “ 
genius of Burns. 

But Burns was not only in grievous want of publishers more worthy of 
his talents and his works, he stood in equal need of a new editor. Dr. Currie, 
and others who have edited his works, were warm admirers of his genius, 
but they belonged to another and higher class of society—higher, we mean, 
in respect to early education and the sphere of life in which they moved ; 
they were, consequently but indifferently qualified, or, rather, were not qua- 
lified at all, to enter into the peculiar habits and feelings in which many of 
his happiest productions had their origin. What Burns wanted was an editor 
whose genius—though we might not expect. it to equal his own—in degree 
should be of the same kind ; and that to such genius there should be super- 
added the adventitious circumstance of an equally humble birth and educa- 
tion, Burns, in other words, wanted a fellow-peasant to edit his works; and 
such an editor he has found in Allan Cunningham, 

We are far from saying that there are not greater geniuses and more 
clever men than Allan Cunningham in the country; but this we unhesi- 
tatingly say, that there is not at this moment a man in existence in all 
respects so well qualified to edit the works of Burns as honest Allan. Not 
only does he glory in the name of peasant, as did the bard of Scotland, but 
he had the ae of knowing Burns personally. His literary pursuits 
have, in a great measure, been similar; but, most of all, his admiration of 
the Ayrshire poet was so great, and there existed so close and tender a sym- 
pathy of feeling and habit between the two, that, to our certain knowledge, 
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Allan could recite from memory almost every poem or song which Burns 
ever wrote, long before he ever dreamt ‘of editing his works. “And not only 
was Cunningham's acquaintance with the works of Burns thus so intimate 
as regarded published works, it was equally minute as respected the parti- 
cular circumstances under which they were written. The notes appended 
to the several pieces afford ample confirmation of this. In fact, Allan shows 
as intimate an a ae we with the poems and songs of his illustrious 
countryman as if they had been written by himself. The notes are at ones 
interesting and ample ; indeed, they are so complete, as to leave nothing for 
any future editor to do. In one word, Allan has so admirably acquitted him- 
self in his editorial capacity, that no person is likely in future to undertake 
the task—-to say nothing of the execution—of giving “ a new and impr oved 
edition " of Burns. 

A word or two now as to the Life of the poet, which, as our readers know, 
occupies the first volume. A large proportion of the matter is new—a fact 
which affords a further illustration of what we have just been saying respect- 
ing the wonderfully minute acquaintance which the biographer has with 
everything that relates to Burns. The volume is pleasantly written ; but we 
should have liked it all the better had it been more visibly pervaded by that 
warm enthusiasm which we know, and have already said, Mr. Cunningham 
feels, not only towards Burns himself, but to everything that appertains to 
his works. The biography is, indeed, coldly written; but this arises from 
the biographer's excessive admiration of the poet: for it is evident, in 
almost every page, that, aware of this excess of admiration, Allan had a 
constant struggle with himself to prevent any undue expression of it. 

Occasionally, too, there are inaccuracies in the language, chiefly arising 
from the author's partiality to a metaphorical style of writing. But these 
are trifling biemishes in a work which is otherwise one of so much excellence. 

Mr. Cunningham does not, like Mr. Lockhart, enter into any formal or 
elaborate defence of the moral character of Burns; but he does what is far 
better—he places every circumstance which at all bears on the feelings, and 
opinions, and habits of the poet before the reader, and thus enables him to 
form his own conclusions on the subject. 

Burns, like most other men, had both his faults and excellencies. The 
difference between him and the great bulk of mankind was, that, like almost 
all men of genius, both his failings and his virtues were greater in degree, 
and stood out with corresponding prominency. If he was more addicted to 
the bottle, and indulged to a greater extent in every other species of dissi- 

tion, than most other men, these vices were in some measure counter- 

alaneed by the extreme benevolence of his disposition, his extraordin 
independence and integrity of mind, and that unqualified abhorrence whic 
he entertained for the practice of lying in all its branches. 

The sneers and scoflings in which he indulged at things sacred, in his 
“ Holy Willie's Prayer’ and others of his productions, will be the source of 
lasting regret to all his well-principled friends and admirers. For his con- 
duet in this respect we offer no excuse, nor attempt any palliation; all we 
shall say is, that it is some consolation to think that, in juxtaposition, or at 
least in the same volume, with the objectionable pieces to which we allude, 
are to be found the “ Cottar'’s Saturday Night,” and other poems, in which 
are breathed a spirit of the purest and most fervent devotion. 

Burns's moral character is not, in our opinion, very difficult of compre- 
hension. At bottom we believe him to have been good ; and, in accordance 
with this notion, it will be found that, when left for some time to solitude 
and his own thoughts, his mind generally gave way to serious, if not devo- 
tional, contemplation, the fruit of which were the pieces to which we last 
alluded ; and his most objectionable productions will generally be found to 
have had their origin in that levity of feeling superinduced on his mind by 
the conversation and counsels of the unprincipled men with whom it was his 
misfortune—his fault, too, we will add—so often to associate, rather than 
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from any settled disliké to matters of revealed truth. Had it been Burns's 
fortune, as it would assuredly have been re 8, to have mixed more 
largely with men of serious minds, he would have been quite a different 
person from what he was, and he would never have those impious 
pieces which so greatly abridge the pleasure with which his works are read. 

Of the poetical character of Burns we have not space to say much, We 
have heard it said that he did not possess imagination. The notion is too 
ridiculous to merit serious refutation. Those who entertain it must either 
not know what imagination is, or they cannot have read his “ Tam 
O'Shanter,” ‘‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook,” and others of his poems which 
could be mentioned. It is true that Burns does but comparatively seldom 
give loose reins to his imagination ; but that is no reason why it should be 
inferred that he did not possess it. What he delights in is, to describe the 
scenes and circumstances which daily occurred in his own lowly sphere of 
life, and those emotions which actuated his own bosom, which were but a 
transcript of those that heave the bosoms of mankind arses > And 
this is the great secret to his amazing popularity—a popularity which has 
not only made his name a household word in every cottage throughout the 
width and breadth of Scotland, but which has made it familiar to the ears 
of millions in other countries. 

We have only to repeat that the present edition of the works of Burns is 
gt — much taste. The pictorial illustrations are happy, both as regards 
the choice of subjects and the manner in which they are executed. The 
thanks of the public are due alike to the editor and publishers. 


Excursions in the North of Europe in 1830 and 1833, 


This is a work of exceeding interest. In the short space of two months, 
Mr, Barrow, jun., accompanied by a friend, made a northern tour, which 
included a visit to St. Petersburg, Moscow, Stockholm, and Copen- 
hagen, with many other places passed through in the route, and at some 
of which a sojourn was made sufficiently long to acquaint the travellers 
with all particulars deserving of comment. So diligent was their progress, 
that, as Mr. Barrow himself informs us, in a period of sixty-eight days 
they passed over a space, by sea and by land, of more than 4000 miles, 
To the tourists who make their exeursions for the pleasure of sunning their 
interesting persons on the banks of a lake, or being wafted on its bosom 
while they indulge a dreamy, voluptuous sort of indolence, this may appear 
almost incredible: but the author of the present book is like a “ warrior 
for the working day ;" and a terrible jolting for three days and nights in 
succession, in a bone-breaking “ drosky,” where rest is impossible, and 
refreshment of any kind difficult, and what is procurable mostly revolting, 
were impediments that never prevented him from obtaining his point of 
travel, or lessened his activity in procuring information. This information, 
like a wary traveller, he always noted down, never trusting, like the un- 
lucky hero of Miss Edgeworth’s tale of ‘‘ To-Morrow,” to a retentive me- 
mory. By adopting this plan, assisted, as he evidently has been, by a 
quick power in distinguishing between the important and the frivolous, he 
has been enabled to present to the public a book full of useful facts aad 
pleasing remarks. Less exaggerated than the clever work of Dr. Clarke, 
and infinitely more available as a source of information than that of Capt. 
Cochrane, it combines a spirited style of relation, employed on subjects 
worthy to be related, with a diligence that allows nothing of importance to 
escape. The reader is not detained in the middle of a deseription of a 
public building with the good or bad tendency of such and such institu- 
tions ; but he is straightforward informed of the purpose for which it was 
erected, and of all peculiarities that render it worthy of remark. We are 
not stopped in the midst of an account describing a shube-clad serf with 
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political sympathetics upon the horrors of the said serfs condition ; but 
we are plainly made acquainted with the fact that he is dirty, greasy, and 
happy. Ina slight mention of the person of the Emperor Nicholas, which 
conveys all the necessary facts with regard to him, our time is not wasted 
upon an impertinent digression about the wrongs of Poland, and the damn- 
able deeds of the savage autocrat. Meteorological dissertations, political 
essays, and discussions upon manners and morals, are alike discarded. 
Facts, many, we believe most, of them new, are the recommendations of 
the book, and these are told in a plain, unvarnished manner. It is, in 
short, just such a book as a sensible traveller ought to write, and a sensible 
man going to travel ought to read. 

The second portion of the volume is occupied by an account of a journey 

rformed with equal celerity, and more arduous, (in consequence of its 

ing through even a wilder country than Russia,) in 1833. Mr. Barrow, 
and the same gentleman who accompanied him in his Russian excursion in 
1830, started on a daring and hazardous journey into the less inhabited 
parts of Norway. ‘The difficulties to be anticipated as they advanced, and 
the hardships experienced at the commencement, would have deterred any 
but determined enthusiasts. Through a country, vast tracts of which, it is 
asserted, had never been known to be trodden by an European, natives ex- 
oo and over roads flanked by precipices on one side, and insurmount- 
able heights on the other, each road impassable to any but those who could 
see no danger where inclination led them, did these spirited men proceed, 
in the uncouth vehicles of the country, at a rate of fifty miles a day, but 
through scenes, believing their description, more savagely grand or beau- 
tiful it has rarely, if ever, been the lot of former travellers to pass. The 
wonders of the Norwegian mountains and fords (the inland lakes of the 
country) are described in colours that would kindle the curiosity of the 
most apathetic of ‘‘ home-bred youths.” Dangers, wonders, and beauties 
appear to have been familiar to our travellers as lamp-posts to a Cockney. 
Of late years we have read no book of travels that has more strongly ex- 
cited our curiosity, or afforded us more complete gratification after its 
perusal. It is full of information. 

Two maps, with illustrative sketches of scenes and costumes, accompany 
this interesting and valuable volume. 
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The Wonders of Chaos and the Creation Exemplified. 


Any poet undertaking a subject such as is expressed in the line above, 
must have been aware that he laboured under difficulties it was perhaps 
impossible to surmount. Milton is in constant association in the minds of 
those who barely hear the words chaos and creation. After his descriptions 
none can expect to succeed, or, if they succeed, they can scarcely expect 
the world to think it success; so strong are all prepossessions, or preju- 
dices, or by whatsoever other name they are called, enlisted on the side of 
Milton's method of treating these subjects, even to the peculiar phraseology 
he has adopted. “ But,” says the author of this poem, “ I am peculiarly 
anxious to give my reasons for having selected so lofty a theme, especially 
as there are many elaborate works at the present day extant upon it ; but fre- 
quently being astonished at the difference which exists in the opinions of the 
most learned, as to the primary cause of chaos, and of what it consisted (some 
even going so far as to deny that it ever had being), the idea struck me that the 
most likely origin of this crude and impure mass was the fall of Lucifer.” 
To illustrate this position, therefore, the present poem was commenced ; 
and as we have now but two cantos before us, out of the eight that are to 
appear, we can only — an imperfect opinion. With regard, however, 
to the poetic merit of these two first cantos, we are at once prepared to 
say that they possess decided merit; and, in spite of the objection we first 
mentioned, and which will always be formidable to the author, in conse- 
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uence of compelling an unfair comparison, we are compelled to admit that 

e poem contains many passages of positive originality. The ingenuity 
in the application, and the scriptural learning displayed in the selection of 
the notes, are beyond all praise. We shall look with anxiety for the suc- 
ceeding cantos. 


Egypt and Mohammed Ali; or, Travels in the Valley of the Nile, 
By James Augustus St. John, 


Egypt, the cradle of the arts and sciences, the source of civilization, the 
parent fountain of the streams of mythology and traditionary lore, the 
enduring scene of all that is most gigantic in the early works of human 
hands, is the country of all others to which the steps of the philosophic 
traveller might be supposed to tend with the utmost energy. of impulse. 
The great revolution recently effected there by the rude but masterly genius 
of one man, and the singular spectacle of a people hitherto marked by none 
but oriental traits of character, but now entering into the strangest con- 
trast of association with European habits and arrangements, cannot but 
furnish, likewise, various new and powerful incentives to the enquiring 
mind of the tourist. The period for observation has been, on this latter 
account, very happily selected by Mr. St. John. No work of authority on 
this interesting region has appeared for some years, although there have 
not been wanting travellers to roam over its soil, to gaze at its olden monu- 
ments and its living inhabitants. Mr. St. John has, like others who have 
transported themselves from afar to the same scenes, found a lodging in the 
tombs of Thebes, and groped his way amid the “ palpable obscure "’ of the 
pyramids; but he has, with a wiser and more profiting spirit, made the 
industry of external observation subservient to the purposes of that reflec- 
tion which enables us to trace effects to their causes, and to enlighten others 
by the results of our own experience. We have not opportunity here to 
follow him through his able researches, moral, political, historical, statis- 
tical, or antiquarian. We can therefore only remark that, as regards the 
past, he has offered some hints that go far towards satisfaction on pre- 
viously doubtful points; and that, in reference to the present, he has given 
us a highly interesting and minutely drawn picture of the country and its 
people—a work of value considera ? beyond that of the slight sketches - 
ordinarily furnished by the rapid hand of our modern observers. 

That the Author has looked at Nature with the eye of a poet, is evinced 
in various passages descriptive of the scenery of the Nile, so charmingly 
set forth as to make us regret that we have not room for extracts. 


Speculation. 3 vols. 


We expected much from Miss Pardoe. The good taste, keen observa- 
tion, and natural liveliness displayed in her “ Tales and Traditions of 
Portugal" induced many hopes, and, among others, the hope that she 
would select some story where her knowledge of continental habits and 
feelings could be brought into action, and thereby produce a new, as well 
as an interesting, fiction. The last Aope has been disappointed. With the 
selection of the story we have much fault to find; while we bestow un- 
qualified praise upon the execution, spirit, industry, and, above all, the just, 
and frequently noble, thoughts that breathe and live, hallowing and purify- 
ing whatever they approach. 

The often-told tale of ladies’ and gentlemen's matrimonial speculations 
has formed the subject of some hundred volumes, which, to the great 
satisfaction of moths and dust, occupy their undisturbed situations on the 
bookshelves, where, in despair, they have been “ neatly arrayed.” Miss 
Pardoe has punished her speculators as they deserve ; but the redeeming 
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rt of the story (for we have not yet a of the execution of her work) 
is the introduction of two worthy, delightful persons, who act, speak, think 
as they ought; and who rem ene contrast well with the fashionable 
portion of the novel. Every well-written and well-expressed feeling that 
we come to makes us the more regret that Miss Pardoe did not weave her 
web on foreign shores, for her immense stock of information would tell 
admirably in foreign story. Her finely-taught mind, her feminine and cul- 
tivated imagination, her wit and observation have carried her triumphantly 
over a harassing and often-travelled road ; but genius like hers should “ up 
and away” to fresh fields, where pure and taintless flowers are meet for 
such hands as hers: and there we hope to find her ere long employed. In 
producing “ Speculation” she has given an entertaining and what will be 
—or what, in our belief, ought to be—a popular book ;—but that is not all 
the fair lady could do. She need not tread in the paths of others. She 
has the power to strike out a road hitherto unknown in our literature, 
where the Spaniard or Portuguese should be made to act as he really does 
in his own country, and where it would not be necessary to translate cha- 
racters as well as language. 





Naval Sketch-Book. Second Series. 2 vols. 


The spirited constructor of these two specimens of nautical author-craft 
must have had abundant incentive before him (both in the success of his 
first essay, and in the wide scope of his subject) to the prosecution of his 
eccentric labours as a “‘ marine painter“ on paper. The tenants of ¢erra 
Jirma have in ordinary a most thirsty curiosity after sea-water knowledge, 
a sort of spiritual longing for communion with “ shrouds" and “ sheets,” 
and a dizzy admiration of “top-gallants.” The description of these matters, 
duly steeped in brine, can never tire them with its recurring relish. The 
hopelessness of all /anded attempts at comprehending the mysteries of 
dead-eyes, haliards, capsterns, taffrails, grapnels, cross-trees, bob-stays, 
and a thousand other particulars, proves no prophylactic against the desire 
to hear and read of them. The very confusion that is generated in the 
minds of the “ landed interest" by these intricacies of detail, these laby- 
rinths of nomenclature, seems to be accepted for legitimate excitement, and 
to attain to something like the honours of a dramatic plot, where more is 

ruessed at than is stated, and more is stated than is understood. The book 
fore us, like the series which preceded it, takes every advantage of this 
blind faith and admiring ignorance on the part of the non-nautical popula- 
tion; for it pours out to exhaustion all the cabalistic vocabulary of the 
nautical art, and often leaves us in the centre of puzzledom without even 
the thinnest thread of a clue towards extrication. Let us, however, assign 
to the author his just amount of credit, and express the high praise which 
we feel to be, in several respects, his due. When he does not enwrap him- 
self all over in the sea-weed meshes of his ultra-aquatic language, so as to 
defy the perceptive powers of all merely terrestrial beings, he becomes the 
purveyor of much and varied entertainment. He is, when in this unob- 
scured state, forcible, picturesque, and in a high degree humorous; carry- 
ing his readers on by the impulse of the hearty spirit which he himself 
displays, and interesting them in every vicissitude of his undulating narra- 
tives. For illustration of his best powers, we would refer to the animated 
and skilfully-conducted story called “ The Chase,” the circumstances of 
which are admirably selected, and the characters happily sustained ; while 
we would mof refer to the “ Strictures on Smollett,” which are written in 
what appears to us no liberal spirit, and go to prove little more than that 
Smollett was a caricaturist in his sea-sketches,—which it would be odd if 
he were not, seeing that his whole manner as a writer of fiction has been 
always allowed to be tinged with caricature, though always with this cha- 
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racteristic condition, that it was employed “ voluptatis caus,” for the 
furtherance of amusement ;—and who, that is not of the class of nautical 
exclusives, has ever looked through Smollett's ship scenes and characters 
without delight? The sketch of “ Jack the Giant,” in the present volume, 
is a proof unconsciously offered by our author himself that caricature may 
be rendered prolific of diversion. He will surely not deny that the amusing 

oits of clearing the astonished decks, &c., which are attributed to the 
hero of that tale, partake of the exaggeration so manifest in the records of 
his namesake, the Giant Killer; and we will as little deny that it isa 
specially entertaining bit of description. 


Two Old Men’s Tales ; the Deformed, and the Admiral’s Daughter. 


How delightful it is to meet with a book treating of, not trifling with, the 
mysteries of human life,—calling things by their right names,—honouring 
what is honourable,—and loving what is lovely. So true, as to be almost 

ainful in its veracity; so earnest, as to startle us in these days of well- 
Pred calmness and heartless frivolity. 

We respect these ‘“‘ Old Men,” though we are sceptical concerning their 
age, and doubtful as to the sex. It is seldom the affections last so long, 
or the feelings retain such power when years sober, if they do not harden, 
the sympathies of our souls. Middle life could hardly produce either one 
or the other of these two tales,—for middle life is worldly and calculating. 
Youth, alas ! where could youth imbibe the knowledge or the sorrow of these 

es? Such knowledge and such sorrow must be experienced to be under- 
stood. But whatever may have been the duration of the writer's life, the books 
are beautifully and powerfully written ; and we shame not to confess it, have 
been read by us with deep interest and many tears. We will not spoil their 
) tna by lifting the curtain and disclosing their mysteries. Enough, 
that it is impossible to lay the work down when once you have read a page 
—be that page where it may—until the whole is perused. We first scanned 
a few passages of “‘ The Admiral's Daughter,” and then we “ trimmed our 
lamp,” and read till morning. Sir Walter Scott himself never sketched a 
female character with more truth and beauty than is displayed in the deli- 
cate portraiture of Lilia: it is perfect; and the catastrophe at the end of 
“ The Deformed,” is at once so graphic and so just that we closed our eyes, - 
and behold! the scene was before us ;—the féte,—the lightning,—all !—all 
that would form a picture that Martin might be proud to paint. 

We should not be surprised to find that these volumes were the produc- 
tion of a female pen. Ii so, there is another “ great one" added to the list 
of female talent. 


Pritchard’s Natural History of Animalcules, 


To Mr. Pritchard the lovers of natural history owe very deep obligations, 
He has now given to the world (as far as has yet been ascertained) a con- 
cise, yet highly-finished, description of the mysterious inhabitants which 
= up the intricacies of space. And his classifications are plain and well- 

efined. 

We are ignorant of the existence of any similar work, except it be that of 
Adams, which was published so far back as 1787, and consequently can 
only contain an account of the characters of such as were known in his 
time. The discoveries since are astonishing, and the moderate price of the 
present volume renders it accessible to all who cultivate thé science either 
as an amusement or a study. Mr. Pritchard acknowledges his obligations 
to Miiller and Ehrenberg, particularly in his arrangements. And the 
volume has also the advantage of three hundred magnified illustrations, 
clearly and cleverly engraved by Mr. Cleghorn, It is, in a word, a rational 
and delightful book, and is especially valuable at this season of the year, 
when every drop of water is filled with hundreds of living things. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Major E. Moor, author of the “ Hindoo Pan- 
theon,” has just completed a volume of Orien- 
tal Fragments, illustrated with a variety of 
curious plates, 

Professor Rossetti’s extraordinary work, 
“ Sullo Spirito Antipapale che produsse la Re- 
forma,”—** Autipapal Spirit,” which produced 
the Reformation, and Secret Influence’ exet- 
cised thereby on the Literature of Europe, and 
especially of Italy, as displayed by her Classic 
Writers, Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio,” &c., has 
been laid under the ban of the Papal Charch. 
The interest of all the friends of Protestantism 
will speedily be gratified by the publication of 
a Translation of this work, by Miss C. Ward. 

A work under the title of “ English Scenes 
and English Civilization—Sketches and Traits 
in the Nineteenth Century,” will appear in the 
course of this month. 

The third and conclading volume of Cow- 
per’s Miscellaneous Works, comprising the 
whole of his Poems and his Letters, will ap- 
pear in the course of this month. 

Manners, Customs, and History of China.— 
The Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, who, possessing a 
perfect knowledge of the language, travelled 
in the disguise of a native through the interior 
of China, is preparing for immediate publica- 
tion a History of that Empire, almost entirely 
derived from original sources, This work will 
contain an account of the Manners, Customs, 
Religion, Laws, and Government of the Chi- 
nese ; together with Historical Details con- 
cerning their Commercial Intercourse with 
England, Spain, Portugal, and the other Civi- 
lized Nations of the West. 

In the scientific world, Mr. Walker’s work 

on the Brain and its Functions is shortly ex- 
pected. It will, we understand, be followed 
by avolume on the Locomotive, and another 
on the Vital System, forming a new and origi. 
nal System of Physiology. 
* Im the press, a Treatise on the System of 
Intercourse and Communication in Civilized 
States, and particularly in Great Britain, by 
Thomas Grahame. 1 vol. 8vo. 

It is proposed to publish by subscription a 
work entitled ** The Classic and Connoisseur 
im Italy and Sicily,” in which will be con- 
densed the best observations of the more dis- 
tinguished Tourists through those countries ; 
with (as an Appendix) an abridged Transla- 
tion of Lanzi’s “ History of Painting.” 3 vols, 
Svo. 

The Duty of a Christian State to support a 
National Church Establishment; the Scrip- 
tural Character and peculiar Claims of the 
Church of England: Five Sermons preached 
at Leeds, by the Rev. Joseph Holmes, M.A. 
In the press. 

The Lays and Legends of Spain will form 
the Fourth Monathly Part of Mr. W. J. Thom’s 
* National Lays and Legends.” 

A Descriptive, Explanatory, and Critical 
Catalogue of Fifty of the earliest Pictures in 
the National Gallery, (including the two Cor- 
reggios lately parchased by Government.) by 


John Landseer, Esq., F.S.A., is preparing for 
immediate publication. 

A Short Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, 
and several Modes of Treating Cataract, writ- 
ten by Mr. Stevenson, Ocnlist to his Majesty, 
is in the press, and will shortly be published, 
for the benefit of the “ Royal Infirmary for 
Cataract and other Diseases of the Eye.” 

A volume entitled “ Tales of Woman's 
Trials,” from the pen of Mrs. S.C. Hail, is 
announced for early publication. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

An Inquiry into the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine, founded on Original Physiologi- 
cal Investigations, by G. Calvert Holland, M.D, 
8vo. Vol. I. 12s. 

The Duties of Men, by Silvio Pellico; trans- 
lated from the Italian, by Thomas Roscoe. 
18mo., 5s. 

The Life and Correspondence of Henry 
Salt, Esq., F.R.S., &c., by J. J. Halla, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 

Rookwood, a Romance. 3 yols. post 8vo, 
1. lls. 6d. 

The Family Library, Vols. XLI. and XLII, 
(Universal History, Vols, 1. and II.) 18mo. 10s. 

Romance of Ancient History, Ist series, 
(Egypt). 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

An Historical and Statistical Account of 
New South Wales, with Map, by John Dun- 
more Lang, D.D. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2ls. 

A Treatise on the Manufactures in Metal, 
Vol. III. (Tin, Lead, Copper, &c.) forming 
Vol. LIV, of Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
12mo. 6s. 

Tytler’s History of Scotland, Vol. V. 8vo. 
12s. 

Transactions of the Linnean Society of 
London, Vol. XVII., Part I. 4to. 2ls. 

Loudon’s Encylopedia of Gardening, Part 
VI. 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Magazine of Natural History, 
No. XXXIX. 8vo. 3s. 6¢d.—Gardener’s Maga- 
tine, No. L., ls. 6d.——Architectural Magazine, 
No. III. ls. 6d. 

The Despatches of the Duke of Wellington 
from 1799 to 1818, Vol. I. 8vo. 28s. 

Scenes and Recollections of Fly-Fishing in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land. Fep. 8vo. 8s. 

Two Old Men's Tales; the Deformed and 
the Admiral’s Daughter. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Egypt and Mohammed Ali; or, Travels in 
the Valley of the Nile, by James Augustus 5t. 
John. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

The Life and Adventures of John Marston 
Hall, bythe anthor of “ Richelieu,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. ll. lls. 6d, 

A History of Egyptian Mummies, and an 
Account of the Worship and Embalming of the 
Sacred Animals by the Egyptians, by T. J. 
Pettigrew, F.R.S.,F.3.A., F.L.8. 4to. 2/, 2s, bds. 
large paper, 3/, 3s. 

The Channel Islands; Jersey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, &c., by H. D. Inglis. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 2ls. 


The Naval Sketch-Book, 2d series, by the 











autaor of “ Tales of a Tar,” 2 vols. post Svo, 
a Tales and Legends of the Irish Pea- 
santry, by S. Lover. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Three Voyages along the Coast 
of China in 1831-2-3, Post 8vo. 12s. 

Scenery of the Rivers of Norfolk, by J. W. 
Robberds, jun., Esq. Demy 4to. 3/. 13s, 6d. 
cloth; medium 4to. 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Speculation, a Novel, by the author of 
“ Traits and Traditions of Portugal.” 3 vols. 
post 8vo. Ii. 11s. 6d. 

Sir Harford Jones Brydges’ Account of his 
Majesty’s Mission to the Court of Persia in the 
Years 1807-11. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates, 28s. 

Memoirs of the "Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Richard Watson, by the Rev. Thomas 
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Soeyyety Peers. Vel, &. of, the Waste, 8vo, 


Sir James Sutherland's Map of Part of Per- 
sia, 3 sheets, coloured, 2ls.; canvass and rol- 
ler, 14. 11s. 64. 

Burns’ Works, Vol. IV., containing the 
Songs. 12mo. 5s. 

A New Treatise on Chess, by George Walker. 
2d Edition, enlarged. 12mo. 5s. 64, 

An Architectural and Historical Account of 
Crosby Place, London, by Edward L. Black. 
burn, Architect. 8vo. 8s, 6d, 

A Series of Lay Sermons on Good Principles 
and Good Breeding, by the Ettrick Shepherd, 
12mo. 7s. 

The Conspiracy, a Venetian Romance, 3 
vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Sixty-stx years having now passed since the first exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, and the year 1834 being one of the “ age of reform,” 
public attention is directed to it as toa MonopoLy which may no longer 
exist. We shall, for the present, content ourselves with the assertion that 
the obnoxious term has never been more unjustly applied ; the proofs in 
support of this assertion we shall endeavour next month to supply, pre- 
mising that we are much better informed upon the subject, and have had 
more sufficient means of arriving at the conclusion, than the Honourable 
Member for Liverpool, or any one of his supporters in the House of Com- 
mons. It is to be lamented that the Academicians themselves have per- 
severed in a system creditable to their delicacy more than to their prudence 
—that of continuing passive endurers of all the idle, or senseless, or veno- 
mous attacks which have been, from time to time, made upon them, without 
uttering word or using weapon in their defence. The consequence is that 
the public generally have formed most erroneous notions of the body,—of 
the amount and application of its funds,—the arrangements of its exhibi- 
tions,—its influence upon British art,—and all the purposes of its esta- 
blishment and the accomplishment of its designs. But, as we have said, 
we reserve ourselves for another occasion, when we hope to set the public 
right upon most of these very essential matters. 

_ We miss from the exhibition several contributors whose works have de- 

lighted us in years past. Leslie was absent in America; Newton is, 
unhappily, lost to us—we fervently hope only for a time ;—Constable has 
been, and is, ill; Etty, we regret to learn, from the same cause, is also an 
absentee. Wilkie has been occupied in painting portraits, and we there- 
fore miss him too. Mulready, being one of the “ arrangers,” has, we think, 
from a mistaken delicacy, abstained from placing any of his own produc- 
tions on the walls. And Jones, also one of the “ arrangers,’ has, from a 
similar feeling, thrust his one very admirable work into.a corner. Never- 
theless, there is enough in the exhibition to delight and instruct the visiters, 
and to bear ample testimony that British art is advancing. 

The best picture of the year is, we think, beyond question, “ A Scene in 
the Olden Time at Bolton Abbey,” by Edwin Landseer. It is scarcely 
credible that this artist should have achieved so much before his years are 
those of manhood. Hilton's work, *‘ Editha and the Monks searching for the 
body of Harold,’ is undoubtedly one of the noblest of the English school. 
The figure of “ the Lady with the Swan's Neck” is perhaps unequalled, 
certainly unsurpassed, by any British painter. Eastlake and Uwins have 
both given us the results of their labours beneath the skies of Italy. The 
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former exhibits, besides his great and noble historical picture of Francesco 
di Carrara escaping with his from Milan, a beautiful portrait of a fair 
girl, the of Lady Char Bury*, and two. its of Italian 
maidens. Mr, Uwins has exceeded our expectations, high as they were, 
“ A group on their way with offerings to the shrine of the Madonna” is a 
delicious production—full of all the richer qualities of art, yet simple and 
graceful as the scene itself. Mr. Uwins is, we believe, the last Associate 
elected by the Royal Academy. The election does them credit. It could 
not have fallen upon a more worthy man, or a man of higher genius. We 
trust his admission to the full honours of the body will follow soon. The 
landscapes of Turner and Callcott are, as heretofore, exquisite treats to the 
lovers of either art or nature,or both. The “ Fountain of Indolence,” and 
** St. Michael's Mount,” by the former, and “* Leghorn "’ and “ Duteh Pea- 
sants waiting the return of the Passage-boat,” by the latter, are works of 
surpassing beauty. Those by Callcott are of am excellence, going 
beyond even his productions of earlier years. Collins, although at all 
times delightful, has not, we think, been so fortunate in his choice of sub- 
jects. It is, however, impossible for him to take up his pencil without 
giving existence to much that delights. He is at home among the gentler 
scenes of rural life,—he seems to paint after his own mind,—and it must 
be one of exceeding grace and delicacy. 

The portraits of Pickersgill, Phillips, and Briggs, are, as matters of course, 
the great attractions of the Academy in this department of the art. Mr. 
Pickersgill has taken the place of Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and, although 
Wilkie is the painter of royalty, there can be little doubt that the great 
“* mass of commissions“ will be in the hands of Pickersgill. There are, 
however, and always will be, many competitors for distinction in this, the 
most profitable branch of the profession ;—and there are several whose 
claims are not to be dismissed with a single sentence. We have this 
month so many demands upon the m wp we are permitted to allot to this 
important and interesting subject, that we are compelled to postpone to 
another number a continuation of it. We shall then endeavour to render 
to the respective candidates for fame greater justice than we could now 
pay to them. 


EXHIBITIONS, 


Tue Corossrvm still bears the palm among the exhibitions. In addition 
to those objects of interest we have before alluded to, there has been added 
an aviary containing a numerous collection of foreign birds. This addition to 
the establishment is still in its infancy, yet we cannot but congratulate the 
nie peter: on their exertions, and the public on the introduction of this new 
and elegant feature. Many rare specimens are expected, and, from what 
we understand, when the plans are completed, few collections, if any, will be 
so splendid. 

nfortunately, the picture of London has grown a little dingy by the 
length of time it has been up, but still it is the same faithful, interesting re- 
presentation of the metropolis, and as such will always command attention: 

The conservatories are now in full luxuriance, and the diligence of years, 
and the taste to direct, now begin to be rewarded by the appearance of 
beauty, displaying a scene more like enchantment than anything that could 
be sup to exist in the precincts of a great city. After proceeding through 
a grove consisting of the most curious plants of the most distant climates, 
the tastefully-designed and elaborately-executed fountain throws out from 
sea-shells and Tritons a refreshing shower. On the right a curiously-con- 
trived submarine cave, ornamented with stalactites that might rival the pe- 
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© There is also in the exhibition a fine portrait of this accomplished lad 
H., P. Briggs, R.A. . sh 
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icicles of Natufe, and contai a distant view of the b 
sea, forms a scene more beautiful than anything that has yet bee 
titted to public inspection. The charms of the Swiss 


increased since our last visit; but in saying this we conv sae gr 
Sof the itdagitiation of that visiter must be indeed nactive oe would not 
conceive himself transported to some retired spot in the Oe of 
Geneva, and he the peaceful inhabitant of a rustic cottage of the country, 
Nothing, probably, in the deceptive and pictorial kind, ever before arrived at 
the 2 rite of the Swiss Cottage and conservatories. So much is this 
conaaeted to be the fact, that the Colosseum is now the point of attraction, 
the great lion of all sight-seers, as the “ tame wild beasts” of the town were 
by our most respectable ancestors. 


trified 
of the 





The Diorama, now exhibiting in the Regent's-park, consists of twa 
paintings, “ The Crypt of St. Denis in France,” and * The Ruins of Foun- 
tain's Abbey, in Yorkshire.’ The former was the place of sepulture of the 
early kings of that country, and their tombs and monuments occupy the 
various recesses which are formed by the stupendous Gothic pillars which 
support the roof. Immediately on the left is the tomb of Louis, and a soli- 
tary ray of sunshine is thrusting through the adjacent window. The walls 
are cold and humiid, and the pictorial repose and death-like stillness in this 
charnel-house of kings might induce the visiter to suppose he is breathin 
the atmosphere of the grave. The illusion of this painting is well preserved, 
and a solemn dirge, played on an organ judiciously placed behind the scenes, 
serves to heighten the effect. The sound, proceeding from an unseen hand, 
seems the spontaneous music of the air, bewailing decayed glory and dilapi- 
dated deur.—The ruins of Fountain’s Abbey, by moonlight, is also a 
beautiful scene of another character. The lights and shadows are well ma- 
naged, and the grey colouring of the columns and arches contrasts well with 
> green mass which luxuriates in the numerous crumbling niches caused 

y time. 

Probably while exercising our authority as critics, we should not be con- 
sidered as unkind, if we were to suggest to the clever artist who has painted 
this picture, that, when next he is engaged on a moonlight scene, it would 
be well to manage without the introduction of that intense tint of green 
which pervades the whole of Fountain’s Abbey. 


The Cosmorama, in Regent-street (No. 209), contains no less than seven 
different views, and each of them is entitled to the praise of being a good 
exhibition, Of all the most pleasing and instructive methods for conveying 
instructidn to the mind of youth, paintings such as these are probably the 
best. The first view is of the Hippodrome at Constantinople, where, to 
use the descriptive language of the catalogue, “‘ the degenerate remains of 
the masters of the world fought with as much violence for two players, as 
their ancestors had done for Sylla, Marius, Pompey, or Cwsar." Now, we 
do hot wish to recommend this exhibition by any Indiscreet praise, for we are 
decidedly of opinion that many of the subjects might be better treated ; but, 
as a faithful representation of the scenes it pretends to portray, it is deserv- 
ing of all approbation, and, in this respect, particularly merits encou 
ment, conveying, as it does, a quantity of correct and useful information 
that 2 be more strongly impressed upon the mind than by any other me- 
thod. The “ Hippodrome” might probably be painted in a more artist-like 
style, but in the mtroduction of any trick of art we should certainly lose 
some feature of the scene. The characteristic of each view is accuracy, giving 
at a glance a correct notion of the place represented. ‘“‘ The Grand Cascade 
of the Park of St. Cloud” is the latest opened, as it is one of the most inte- 
resting, of the views, and affords another instance of the correctness of an 
ppm often expressed with regard to similar attempts, that the introduction 

architecture invariably improves the effect ; and when it is alone the sub- 
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ject, the artist best succeeds, To represent with truth mountain, hill, and 
valley, is something beyond the powers of an accurate copyist. Colours, 
inka and foliage are of too evanescent a nature to be transferred to the 
canvass by the same hand that, with unerring correctness, traces the dimen- 
sions of architecture. Interiors of ca or of interesting buildings, 
make the most pleasing exhibitions of this kind, as an instance! of, which 
we would adduce the beautifully-painted “* Interior of the Cathedral of St, 
Gudule at Brussels,” being No. 3 of the Cosmoramic Views. Were this the 
place for an essay, we could give farther reasons, and other facts; but as it 
is, We must content ourselves by recommending a visit to the Cosmorama, 


In the same building as the Cosmorama is the exhibition of the “ Breath- 
ing Napoleon.” As an instance of wonderful ingenuity, and evincing what 
perseverance can achieve, few things are more interesting. On a couch lies 
the conqueror of tyrants and the despot of the world, attired in the military 
dress of a general worn by him when he was Consul. The position is such 
as has been asserted he always slept in, with one hand on his chest, and one 
finger inserted in his coat between the button-holes. On approaching, the 
visiter perceives the chest heave, and, on watching, observes the continual 
gentle but regular undulation consequent upon breathing. To carry the de- 
ception further, it has been so managed, that, on touching any portion of the 
exterior of the body, it is with astonishment we perceive that our fingers are 
in contact with a substance that gives way to the impression, and, on being 
removed, the indentation readily disappears with as much ease as it would from 
the living frame. Where bone should be, there we find a hard and bony-like 
(we mean no pun) material ; where flesh, it is soft as flesh ; where cartilage, it 
is proportionably yielding. This extraordinary invention is still a secret; and 
the name given to the compound, which so accurately represents the exterior 
of the human body, is sarcomos. We understand from the inventor,a French 
gentleman, thatit is his intention to form a model of Nelson, in which he cal- 
culates upon even greater success than on his representation ef Napoleon ; the 
execution of the latter work having afforded him several hints that he could not 
then bring into operation. A work of greater ingenuity we have rarely seen. 


Tue ANATOMICAL FigurEe.—Also in the same building as the works 
previously noticed is a representation in wax of a female, in which the ana- 
tomy of every part, internal as well as external, is developed. The skin is 
first taken off, and the flesh immediately underneath it is exhibited, showing 
the veins, arteries, and nerves, which are differently coloured, in order that 
they may be distinguished ; other coverings are then removed, and thereare 
displayed the auricles, the ventricles, the pulmonary artery, the lungs, the 
liver, the gall-bladder, the stomach, the intestines, the spleen, the kidneys, the 
aorta, the vena cava, and the centre of the internal structure. The stomach is 
opened and the gastric juice is observed. The face is unmasked, and you 
see the facial artery, the frontal vein, the facial vein, the arteria temporalis 
pone: the vena temporalis profunda, the vena occipitalis, &c. The 
xead is taken to pieces, and every part is portrayed in a similar manner. 
It is the most perfect piece of workmanship we have ever seen. Much in- 
formation might be derived by studying this figure, and we strongly advise 
young medical students to visit it. 

If the art of making wax anatomical representations were cultivated in this 
country, we are convinced it would be of the utmost utility. The nature of 
the human structure may be learnt to a certain degree by means of engrav- 
ings, but it is impossible that they can convey so distinct an idea, and make 
so clear an impression, as preparations of the description we speak of. Ifa 
collection of wax anatomical figures were made, it would be productive of the 
greatest benefit to the profession, for then young students might derive a 
considerable knowledge of anatomy without having recourse to dissection 
at an age when their feelings are most liable to be shocked and violated by 
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that unpleasant operation. It is not every student who has an opportuni 
of seeing the effect of every disease upon the morbid part ; but 1 Seapmoaf 
blance in wax was taken, after death, of the appearance produced by the com- 
plaint, it would then be open to general inspection, and might be made known 
toall. In the Florentine Gallery there is an immense collection of wax fi 

resenting the human frame labouring under every variety of disorder. 

is collection was made by Cosmo de Medici, at an enormous expense ; 
who, though unacquainted with arts and science himself, was a munificent 
supporter of them. In the School of Medicine at Paris there is somethin 
similar, but greatly inferior. In Trinity: college, Dublin, there are sev 
female figures illustrating the subject of obstetrics. 


Burford’s Panorama of Boothia, with the representation of the crew of the 
Fury in their tem y buildings, and all the long list of peculiarities of such 
a scene, from a telescope up to an Esquimaux, or from an aurora-borealis 
down to an iceberg, has long been an object of universal attraction. It is, 
however, soon likely to close, and its place is, we understand, to be supplied 
by “* New York.” 

The Falls of the Niagara are still toremain open. This latter exhibition, 
though not so interesting from the facts that have recently transpired, is one 
of much greater beauty, inasmuch as the glories of Nature are better than 
her terrors. The description of a traveller, whose work is now before us, is 
as follows :—‘‘ The descent from the head of this river (Niagara River), in 
Lake Erie, to its termination in Lake Ontario, is estimated at 450 feet; and 
about the middle of its course it is remarkable for the celebrated Falls of 
Niagara, where the whole mass of water, after gliding nearly a mile, with 
great velocity, over a sloping channel, is precipitated over a perpendicular 
rock upwards of 150 feet high.” Such is the sort of scene that Mr. Burford 
has had to paint, and he has succeeded miraculously well. The descending 
sheet of chrysolis, the wide waste of sweeping water, the savage surge below 
the fall, and the rainbow above— 

‘¢ Hope watching madness with unalterable mien "’— 


the beautiful verdure of the neighbouring romantic country, the presence of 
the matter-of-fact inhabitant, accompanied by the eager and wondering tra- 
velier, all contribute to render this attempt most pleasing and perfectly suc- 
cessful. Hackneyed as we are in exhibitionizing, we did not contemplate this 
seene without the liveliest pleasure. 


We have attended a private view of what may be considered a great curio- 
sity in art. The late Lord Dudley was possessed of the beau idéal of a dog. 
It was a Newfoundland of more than ordinary size, and of most amazing 
beauty. His Lordship loved the animal— 

6 in life the firmest friend, 

The first to welcome, foremost to defend,” — 
and determined that his memory should, if possible, be perpetuated. As to 
the manner in which this was to be achieved, he entertained a peculiar no- 
tion, which was, that in all respects a model should be made of him, which 
should not, like the generality of sculpture, merely give the full form 
a8 in a statue, or the outline as in bas-relief; but that an accurate 
representation of the figure should be given, even to the colour of the 
coat and the expression of the eye. This was to be done in marble, and to 
Mr. M. C. Wyatt the difficult commission was given. To say that he has 
succeeded is the highest and best praise that can be bestowed on a work 
replete with so many obstacles. The statue of the beautiful beast is placed 
on a jasper pedestal, the base of which is surrounded by fruit and flowers in 
alto relievo, curiously formed by precious stones. On the pedestal is a 
cushion of Sienna coloured marble, looking as soft as if the lightest foot would 
make a print-mark. On this cushion stands the dog. A bronze figure of a 
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t 18 beneath him, which the animal has crushed with his paw, 
the introdnetion of which at once Pim to the interest of this curious slant 
statuary, and i iously serves as a support to the ponderous weight of the 
dog. Some method must have been adopted for the sustaining so cumbrous 
a load beyond the mere support afforded by the legs, and nothing of a more 
effectual nature could in our opinion have been introduced. But the ingenuity, 
and, in our estimation, the great merit of the work, consists in the singular 
felicitous manner in which the artist has represented the shaggy coat in the 
different-coloured marble, making the black so beautifully overlay and inter. 
mix with the white. The head is also truly beautiful, for not only the intro- 
duction of gems of an exact colour fill up the sockets of the eyes, but the 
tleshy tint which is observable at the extremity of the white part of the eye 
is managed with the same extraordinary kind of fidelity. The nose, by the 
insertion of porous-looking black marble, is made to bear the appearance of 
dewy moisture, so commonly observable; and it requires no exercise of the 
fancy to suppose that if touched a sensation of moisture would be experienced 
from the contact. 


The PANTHEON, now a very splendid building, has been opened ; but et 
so late a period of the month that we must defer our notice of it. 


— —_— — — a 


THE DRAMA. 


An article given elsewhere on the peace theatrical event of the month, 
the revival of Shakspeare’s “‘ King Lear,” has excluded the matter which 
usually appears under this head. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Davipson read a paper “on the Pyramids of Egypt.” After notic- 
ing the opinions of Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, and offering re- 
marks upon them, Mr. Davidson resolved his discourse into the three fol- 
lowing questions and their answers :—1st, What is the meaning of the word 
yyramid—does it explain the subject? 2nd, Are the pyramids peculiar to 

gypt, or do other countries afford analogies? 3rd, Is there any tradi- 
tional or recorded event which may be supposed to have led to their erec- 
tion? With regard to the first, the etymology of the Greeks, whose vanity 
led them to make every possible adoption to their own language, appears 
to be the one most commonly received. 2nd, The pyramids are not pecu- 
liar to Egypt, but are to be found in all the earliest post-diluvian researches ; 
and, indeed, have been continued amongst those nations secluded from 4 
general intercourse with other people. The pagoda of China is but a mo- 
dification of the pyramid, rising story above story, and decreasing towards 
its point; the pyramidal temples of Hindostan present a nearer resem- 
blance; and the pyramids of the Mexican empire, those of Cpolula, Pa- 
pantta, and Teotuiachao, present a striking analogy. These last—~the 
pyramids of Teotuiachao, which are placed on due cardinal points—are 
situated in the valley of Mexico, about eight leagues N.E. of the capital; 
two are of considerable size—that of the Sun being 682 feet at the base, 
rather less than the second (that of the Moon), and 180 feet in height. 
They are approached through long avenues of small pyramids placed in 
exact lines N. to 8. and E. to W., and occupy a place called Micoath, 1. e. 
road of the dead; they are said to have seryed as places of sepulture for 
the chiefs—the lke tombs occur round the base of Cheops. us have 
we the Egyptians, Chinese, Hindoos, and Mexicans, all people of the highest 
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antiquity, all famed for the cultivation of astronomy and the recording of 
events, each possessing pyramids whose history is enveloped in myers: 
but each possessing ends in common—religion, record, sepulture. Tou 
ing the third query—is there any circumstance that could have led to this 
concurrence of idea ?—their character is too arbitrary, and their resemblance 
too uniform, to have been the result of chance. The earliest settlement of 
the post-diluvian inhabitants was marked by the erection of a high place, 
which all commentators agree to have heen of the pyramidal form. “ Go 
to! let us build us a city, and a tower whose top shall reach to heaven, 
and let us make for ourselyes a name,’ Engaged on this work, they were 
dispersed over the face of the earth, carrying with them the recollection of 
their employment, migrating under the sons of the patriarch, and, as their 
numbers increased, heightening their pride and causing them to forget their 
Divine protection, the sons of Shem, in their earliest settlements in the 
East, erected monuments which recorded their arrival or marked their dis- 

rsion. The sons of Japhet, prompted by similar feelings, and bearing in 
recollection the same events, followed the like example in the West ; while 
the sons of Ham, under Mizraim, the founder of the Egyptian empire— 
famed from the earliést time for their wisdom, profuse of labour, and lavish 
of expense, with conceptions formed in mystery, and heightened by their 
religion, taking magnitude and durability for their models—exceeded their 
brethren ; and while the proud city of the Pharaohs, of which these piles 
once formed the greatest wonder, has melted away, leaving not a trace be- 
hind, the pyramids, renowned for their antiquity and magnitude, became 
consecrated to the worship of the gods and to the cultivation of their most 
cherished study—astronomy. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL AND LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETIES, 


Tea and Coffee, their Use and Abuse. Spurious Tea,—We subjoin a con- 
densed report (for which we are obliged to a correspondent), of the discus- 
sions at the above Societies on this important subject, without pledging 
ourselves to all the conclusions of the Faculty. Dr. Uwins and Mr. Cole 
thought that much evil resulted from the excessive use of tea and coffee ; 
taken in excess they were found to operate as powerful and decided stimu- 
lants. By their action on the nervous and sanguiferous systems they ocea- 
sion a temporary flow of spirits, and banish all desire for sleep; this state 
of excitement, however, speedily subsides, and is followed by languor and 
palpitation of the heart, irregular breathing, and uneasiness in the region 
of the praecordia ; in some constitutions the symptoms are still more violent, 
the pulse becomes irregular and feeble, the extremities cold, pain and an 
uneasy sensation are felt at the pit of the stomach, and even syncope fol- 
lows. Shortly after, a desire for sleep presents itself; but the slumbers are 
troubled and uneasy, and the face and limbs suffer from spasmodic twitch- 
ings. These consequences of thé over-use of tea and coffee are to be 
accounted for by referring to the habits and idiosyncrasy of the individual; 
and in such cases the only relief which can be obtained must result from 
the party abstaining from the use of those articles of diet, and substituting 
some other in their place. A most important question in state medicine 
arises from a review of this subject; viz., whether the introduction of tea 
and coffee into general use is to be regarded as beneficial to the community, 
or otherwise ? in many parts of France and Italy tea is classed by the 
excise in the list of drugs, is kept in bottles on the shelves of the apothe- 
cary, forms no part of the stock of the grocer, and is even anathematised 
by the lecturer on Aygiéne as unfitted for ordinary consumption. It is, 
therefore, placed by common consent in the custody of the physician, to 
be dealt with as a remedial agent, secundum artem. Whether they manage 
these things best in France or in England remains to be seen. Mr. Cole 
thinks it probable that the great increase which has taken place in diseases 
of the heart in this country may be referred to the abuse of this beverage, 
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He considers green tea to be productive of more uneasiness and excitement 
than black, and regards coffee as ranking next in this respect: With régard 
to spurious tea, Professor Burnett has proved that the practice is very common 
of adding the leaves of the sloe, the apple, the hawthorn, and the elm, to the 
Chinese leaf. This spurious addition resembles the real tea so’exactly, that 
the most experienced examiners at the India House were at fault in detect. 
ing the adulteration; even chemical analysis failed to expose the fraud, 
inasmuch as the constituents of the British leaves were similar to those of 
the genuine herb imported from the Celestial Empire, . The botanist alone 
succeeded in detecting the sophistication, and this he effected. by his know- 
ledge of the distinctive characters of each particular leaf. In_ order to 
impose upon the public, the spurious leaves are ‘Paces upon plates of 
heated iron and carefully rolled, so as to correspond with the genuine tea, 
It is then mixed with it, in the proportion of one part to three, and put into 
circulation, 


-_—— —-—— — 





VARIETIES, 


Tue Sixth Report of the Committee on Public Petitions has just been 
printed, from which it appears that the total number of petitions presented 
to the House of Commons this session, to the 7th of March inclusive, is 
885. Of these petitions, no less than 492 are from Protestant Dissenters, 
praying for relief from their grievances; and the signatures to these peti- 
tions amounted to 38,900. The number of petitions from Ireland for the 
entire abolition of tithes is 113, to which 84,849 signatnres are attached. 
There are 79 petitions for a repeal of the Legislative Union, with 58,164 
signatures ; 49 in support of the Established Church, with 7285 signatures ; 
32 petitions for the better observance of the Sabbath, with 9357 signatures; 
13 petitions, 104,180 signatures, for a repeal of the corn-laws ; and 91 pe- 
titions, and 15,063 signatures, praying that no alteration may be made in 
those laws. The petitions complaining of agricultural distress amount to 
34, with 1920 signatures. The number of petitions against the system of 
lay patronage in the Church of Scotland is 50, to which 50,730 signatures 
are attached. 


Bank Notes—Private and Joint-Stock Banks.—An account of the aggre- 
gate amount of notes circulated in England and Wales by private banks 
and by joint-stock banks and their branches, distinguishing private from 
joint-stock banks, between the 28th of August and the 28th of December, 
1833, from returns directed by the Act 3 and 4 Will. IV., c. 83 :— 


Private Banks ° ° . e ° -  £8,836,803 
Joint-Stock Banks . . . . . . 1,315,301 





£10,152,104 
Joun Woop, Chairman. 


Bank of England Branch Banks.—The average circulation of Branch 
Bank of England notes and twenty-one-day bills, during 1833, was—at the 
Gloucester Branch Bank, 51,030/.; Manchester, 1,542,150/7.; Swansea, 
49,150/.; Birmingham, 407,400/.; Liverpool, 560,750/.; Bristol, 124,3502, ; 
Leeds, 269,530/.; Exeter, 37,000/.: Newcastle, 51,130/.; Hull, 72,860/.; 
Norwich, 34,1702. Total, 3,199,5202. 


The legacy duty in Ireland, in the last year, was 25,424/.,.and the pro- 
bate duty 37,457/. In England, legacy duty, 1,093,343/, ;. probate duty, 
839,041/. In Scotland, legacy duty, 56,674/.; probate duty, 46,422/. 


In a work lately published by a Spaniard, there is a comparison between 
the produce of the gold and silver mines in America, and the coalmines 1” 
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England, from which it appears, that the gross value of the annual produce 
of the coal-mines, which is 18,000,000 tons, amounts to 450,000,000 frances, 
including the wages and other charges ; whilst the produce of the gold and 
silver mines, including the same charges, is only 220,500,000 franes ; show- 
ing a balance in favour of the coal-mines of England, over the gold and 
silver mines of the New World, of no less a sum than 227,500,000 frances. 


The British Museum.—The receipts of the British Museum for 1833 were 
93,220/., the expenditure 19,484/., leaving a surplus in hand of 3,7362. 
The number of visiters has rapidly increased since 1828. In that year the 
number was 81,228, last year 210,495. Amount realized by saleof Museum 
publications, 462/. 1s.; expenditure for drawings and engravings of Elgin 
and Townley marbles, 333/. 18s.; in purchase of books and manuscripts, 
2,358/. 19s.; in natural history, 1,026/. 4s. 6d.; antiquities, coins, &c., 
1,839/. 188.; expense of classed catalogue, 360/. Number of visits made 
toreading-rooms for purposes of study and research, in 1810, about 1,950; 
in 1833, 58,800. Number of visits by artists and students to the galleries 
of sculpture for study, in 1831, 4,398; in’ 1882, 4,740; in 1833, 4,490, 
Number of visits to print-room, in 1832, 4,400; in 1833, 2,990. 


The number of coins purchased by the British Museum between Christ- 
mas 1832 and Christmas 1833, was 3,968, of which 659 were pennies of 
William the Conqueror, found at Benorth, near Alresford—for 50/.; 296 
coins chiefly of Radulf, Eanred, and Athelred, kings of Northumberland, 
and of Vigmund and Eanbald, archbishops of York, and the ancient vessel 
in which the coins were found, at Newcastle-on-Tyne —20/.; a gold coin of 
Rhodes for 162; and a collection of 3,312 coins, chiefly Greek and Roman, 
or we 52 in gold, 1,034 in silver, and 1,926 in brass—for 1000/, from 
H. P. Borelly, of Smyrna. 

According to a Parliamentary return, just printed, it appears that the 
amount of duty paid in the United Kingdom, on brandy, hollands, and 
tobacco, during the years 1831-2-3, was as follows :— 


Brandy. Geneva. Tobacco. 
1831 £1,388,167 £26,894 £2.964.592 
1832 1,801,401 25,091 3,080,599 
1833 1,526,546 23,594 3,140,036 


Military Flogging.—By a return to an order of the House of Commons, 
it appears that the number of corporal punishments inflicted on the 
British army in 1830, was 665; im 1831, 646; 1832, 485; and in 
1833, 370. 


Game-Laws.— The number of commitments under the game-laws in 
England and Wales, between November 1, 1832, and November 1, 1833, 
was, according to the Parliamentary return, 3,140. 


In 1712 there were 3,070,000 newspapers sent through the Post-office ; in 
1796, 8,600,000; in 1831, 12,200,000; and in 1833, 41,600,000. The aver- 
age number of newspapers sent from London daily may be about 40,000; 
and instances have occurred, at periods of unusual interest, of above 100,000 
newspapers being sent from the metropolis in one day, 


Prize-Money.—A return has just been laid on the table of the House of 
Commons of the vessels engaged in the expedition against Algiers, and 
the amount of shares of prize-money. From that we see that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief's proportion was 7,480/.; each seaman’s was 4/. 10s. 24d. 
Really Sir James Graham's regulation raising the seaman’s share has not 
come too soon. The Rear Admiral’s share was 3,740/. 0s. 4d., and the 
captains got each 1,063/. Lis. 64d., the lieutenants each got 94/. 58. 84d. 
and so on down to the boys, who got each 1/. 10s. 1d. 


Public Income and Erpenditure.—An account of the net income of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in the year ending Sth 
June.—VOL. XLI. NO. CLXU. & 
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January, 1834, signed by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. T. S. Rice, 
has been just issued. By this statement it appears that the amount of 
income is 46,271,326/. 8s. 73d., while the expenditure for the same period is 
44,758,242/. 17s. Iid., leaving a surplus or saving to the country of 
1,513,082/. 11s. 64d. 


At the Duke of Sussex's late Conversazione, at Kensington Palace, the 
attraction of the evening was a splendid model of the great pyramid of 
Cheops, composed of 43,000 pieces of cork, and a vertical section of the 
pyramid, from which it appears that the pyramid was not only built upon, 
but round a rock, which, it is stated, rises in the centre of the pyramid |3¢ 
feet, on the apex of which is situated what is called the Queen's Chamber. 
The pyramid was originally covered with plaster or mortar, which made 
the surface even, and thus rendered the ascent so difficult as to be accounted 
by the ancients a great feat ; this plaster having now fallen off, the ascent 
is easy. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


New Fact in Mineralogy.—Galena has been discovered in two different 
places containing platina. This is an important fact, because it is a valuable 
metal, and may, if sought for, be thus more abundant than has been hitherto 
supposed. It is only in late years that iodine, having been found in one or 
two springs, has since heen met with in most mineral waters. The Americans 
describe a new mineral under the name of Ledererite, from basaltic rocks in 
Nova Scotia. It appears to be a prismatic variety of zoolite, probably re- 
sembling thornsonite. 


A Brussels paper has published the following document, showing the 
amount expended on the construction and armament of the fortresses, from 
the year 1815 until the end of 1827 :—Maestricht, 3,125,000 florins; Liege, 
2,885,000f.; Huy, 509,900f1.; Namur, 5,165,815fl.; Dinant, 425,00v0f1. ; 
Marlebourg, 265,000f1. ; Philippeville, 304,000f1. ; Bouillon, 50,000f1. ; Char- 
lero, 6,540,000f1.; Mons, 11,423,427fl.; Ath, 5,888,000fl.; Menin, 
3,993, 000f1.; Ypres, 3,958,49711.; Nieuport, 4,530,000f1.; Ostend, 5,537, 00011; 
Antwerp, 3,000,000f1.; Tournay, 4,089,000f1.; Termonde, 2,989,057fl.; Ou- 
denarde, 3,378,000fl.: Ghent, 3,317,000fl. The expenses for artillery, 
stores, and the armament of these different fortresses come to 13,500,000M1. ; 
making a total of 84,372,366fl. or 178,565,876 franes. 


Some interesting discoveries have recently been made in the Terre del 
Annonciata, near Naples. The Marquess Munziante has dicovered the re- 
mains of an ancient wall, and a small temple in very beautiful preservation, 
which are supposed to be the fragments of some ancient ruined city, or the 
commencement of a third subterranean city, like Herculaneum and Pompeii. 


_ Publications in Germany.—The following table represents the number of 
literary publications in Germany, from the year 1814 to 1833 :— 


i8l4. , 2525 Igs2t. . =. 63997 | 1828 . . 5654 
1815. , (2750 1822. . 4283 | 1829 . . 5014 
i816. . 3137 1823. . . 4309 1830. . 5926 


| 1831 . . 5658 
i818. . 3781 1825 . . 4836 | 1832 . . 6275 
819 . . 38916 1826 . . 4704 1833 . . 5888 
1630 . . 3988 1827 . . 8708 
This makes a total of 90,126 works, of which only one-tenth consists of 
translations and re-editions. Reckoning one author to each three works, it 
would follow that 30,000 German authors have devoted their labours to the 
information of the public during the space of twenty-one years. 


| 

1817. . 3552 | 1824 . . 4511 
| 
| 
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Ar the time our last report was written, the two great measures for the 
relief of the country at large, but of Agriculture particularly, were just 
brought before Parliament. The provisions could not be said to be known, 
for the meagre speech of the Minister (Lord Althorp) left them almost 
wholly unexplained beyond the bare principle. The Bills have since been 
printed, and the details of the Poor-Laws Amendment Bill are of a kind to 
demand the utmost vigilance of the whole kingdom—a vigilance, indeed, 
and a vigour of action, also, to which the landed interest, always inert 
and difficult to be roused, can rarely, if ever, be stimulated. But in this 
Bill there is enough “to move a milestone.’ It is, indeed, hard to conceive 
how a Cabinet in the slightest degree favourable to constitutional liberty, 
(not to say liberalism,) or how even men of common sense could be 
brought to propose a scheme at once so arbitrary, so oppressive, so expen- 
sive, and so utterly impracticable. But for the tremendous pressure brought 
upon the country by the Poor-Laws,—but for the depravation and danger 
which all see around them, making the consequences, yet only the early 
consequences, visible in crime and incendiarism,—but for these appearances 
and the fears they engender, it is scarcely possible to conceive a British 
House of Commons would have entertained such propositions for a 
moment. : 

The principle, as we before stated, is unobjectionable ; nay, it is the only 
principle by which the country can be safely reconducted to its pristine 
morality and content—namely, to abrogate all allowances to the able- 
bodied. The dissent is against the means of accomplishing this most desir- 
able purpose. We have already stated that a Central Board of three Com- 
missioners is to have the whole, sole, and entire management, personal and 
pecuniary, of the poor of England under their jurisdiction, and this with- 
out being liable to any responsibility to the people but by a bill of indict- 
ment—a mode perfectly inaccessible, on account of the expense, to any but 
the wealthy. The power and authority granted by all former acts for the 
government of the poor and of workhouses (excepting only those for build- 
ing or altering such houses) are not only vested in, but subjected to them ; 
for they are at liberty to make rules for the government of parishes and the 
management of the poor—to build or enlarge houses, and prepare them for 
the reception of the poor of any and every district—for the clothing, feed- 
ing, employing, and governing such poor—for raising or borrowing any 
sums of money for any of the aforesaid purposes—they and their assistant 
commissioners may attend and take part in the discussions at any local 
board or vestry. No by-laws made by such bodies are to be valid unless 
confirmed by shows Commissioners, while they may make whatever laws 
they choose, or suspend or alter existing regulations. They have power to 
alter and enlarge workhouses without asking the consent of parish or 
person. They may appoint assistant overseers or permanent salaried 
officers —order their duties and fix their salaries—they can remove all officers 
at pleasure, nor can any be appointed but under their approval,—and all 
this without any tangible responsibility. 

Two questions arise out of this extravagant delegation of arbitrary and 
absolute authority; first, whether the scheme is practicable: and, secondly, 
Whether it be not liable to even more expense than the present mode of 
managing the poor ? The practicability depends on the quantity of employ- 
ment which can be found, on compelling the labourers to seek work, for 
there is no other difference whatever between the state of things before and 
after the passing of the Bill. Upon this hangs the whole scheme, for it is 

hysieally impossible to imprison the present numbers out of employ, or 
f of them, in workhouses. The land must be covered with such build- 
ings, and one half of the population converted into taskmasters over the 


other, In manufacturing towns, when impeded by stagnation, the thing 
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would be even more impossible than in the agricultural districts during the 
winter. Not many years ago, there were in the hundred of Blackburn in 
Lancashire alone, one hundred and ninety thousand persons out of work,-or 
whose earnings, taken in the aggregate, did not amount to twopence each 
per week. This was given in evidence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, And in the eastern parts of the kingdom—in the city of Nor- 
wich, for instance —more than twenty thousand in a population under sixty 
have received relief at the same time. To deal with such multitudes, there 
must be a discretion, and that discretion must be in local authorities. If, 
then, the government of the poor is to be by general laws, the Central 
Board is useless ; if by discretional powers, that discretion must be locall 
exercised: the Board is equally useless in either case. And if it be it 
as it may be with great truth, that wherever the functions of guardians of 
the poor are connected with bodies corporate, there will necessarily be 
great abuses from parliamentary or personal interests—the remedy lies 
clearly in the extinction of such corporations. If not, an evil is tolerated 
merely to be corrected by another evil. 

From this plain view of facts, it should appear that the scheme is not 

practicable according to the plan proposed. We come next to the expense. 
All the charges to be incurred tor the new machinery of the Bill, Commis- 
sioners and Assistant Commissioners, and all the host of permanent paid 
officers to be attached to them—all the new workhouses, and altered and 
enlarged buildings—will be a clear, palpable, irremoveable addztion to the 
present cost. And as it is well known that the system of out-door allow- 
ances was established, first, with the view of not breaking down the unfor- 
tunate man at once into a workhouse pauper; and, secondly, to diminish 
expense by euabling him to take advantage of work when it offered ; there 
can be no question that if only half those who now receive allowances are 
driven into the house, the expense (exclusive of the new army of commis- 
sioners and superintendents) will be indefinitely augmented. Half the 
number of positive paupers will not be maintained for the sum now ex- 
pended even in the present imprudent manner of granting allowances. This 
consideration is highly important to the landowner, for, however, it may be 
disguised, the charge of the poor must fall at last upon his estate. The 
scheme appears, therefore, alike impracticable and improvident, to say 
nothing of the danger of herding such vast numbers upon one and the 
same day into workhouses. 
_ Again, with respect to the intended rule of settlement—birth. It 
is admitted to be most important to do away the parish litigations, 
which are so enormously expensive; and, therefore, the simpler and 
plainer the rule the better; but even to this there appear two objec- 
tions ; first, the separation of families it would entail—one child being 
born in one place, another in another; and, secondly, that parishes 
now having a large population would be utterly ruined, while the smaller 
would be exempt. The only remedy is, to make the rates extend over a 
county, and to abrogate the parochial divisions, which would have the addi- 
tional advantage of making labour free to such service anywhere. Should 
it be objected that the landed proprietor who has prudently guarded against 
settlements will be made chargeable for the errors or improvidence of 
others, the answer is clear and direet. Such proprietors have hitherto 
thriven by this very caution, or oftener, perhaps, from accessory circum- 
stances, such as the entire possession of a parish, or other control, at. the 
expense of the rest of the community. For they have obtained labourers from 
adjoining parishes, enjoying the benefit while they wanted such assistance, 
and throwing off the burden when such assistance was nolonger needed. If, 
however, the parochial division be not abandoned, one half of the kingdom 
will be sunk into absolute ruin by birth-settlements. 

We must again insist on the tyranny of imposing the consequences of 
her crime wholly upon the mother of an illegitimate child, This is clearly to 
offer a premium upon seduction, and to prompt infanticide, for the temp- 
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tations to both are infinitely increased by the measure. If Parliament be 
earnest in their endeavour to correct this évil, let them in all cases, except 
where the woman can be proved to be of infamous character, compel t 
father to marry the mother, or, where the father is a married man, to take 
the child into his family, and there will be fewer children born out of wed- 
lock. ‘In this instance Ministers have not gone to the fountain of evil’; 
for seduction begins on the side of the man, but have decreed to load the 
victim with the punishment due to the tempter. This is neither just nor 
wise, 

It is, however, clear, that the Bill will be modified in many of its ob- 
noxious clauses, for the kingdom is rousing against it. Almost all the London 
districts and many of the provincial towns have petitioned—all admit the 
excellence of the principle—all object to the means. To the amended Bill 
the kingdom ought to look with the utmost jealousy and care before it 
passes the Lords. 

It is impossible to imagine a finer season in every respect for the opera- 
tions of agriculture, and the crops of every description declare its glo 
and beneficence. Though April forgot its custom and passed till the very 
last days of its existence without a shower, the rains which have since 
fallen have completely restored the wheats, which are now hastening 
towards the ear, covering the earth with as much plenty as it can bear. 
The barley has shot up vigorously and beautifully; the grasses are fast 
running into luxuriance, refreshed as they have been of late by daily 
showers. The land is preparing for turnips under the best possible appear- 
ances ; the Swedes are in many districts already put in, as is also the 
mangel wurzel, getting every year into higher estimation as its cultivation 
is better understood. Should the same favourable weather continue, there 
can be little doubt that the harvest will be as early and as abundant as 
ever was known. 

The dry weather of the preceding month had so threatened the crops in 
France, that prices began to advance. In the northern parts, on the con- 
trary, they looked downwards. In those of the Baltic, the quotations for 
wheat vary from 22s. to 32s. At Dantzic they were so high as from 30s, to 
32s—at Hamburgh from 24s. to 26s. Wheats of our own growth are very 
dull] of sale; and in last week's markets, even the best Essex declined from 
ls. to 2s. per quarter—the highest price being 57s. The other articles, 
beans excepted, which have fallen 1s., remain with little alteration. : 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Ornamental Forest Trees.—The common elm (Ulmus campestris) is well 
known in every shrubbery. It is the tree usually planted to edge public 
walks in the same way as the lime is on the Continent. Most writers sup- 
pose the elm to be indigenous to England; and it is certainly paaenty 
found in hedge-rows and forests, where it is not likely to have been planted. 
No fewer than forty places are mentioned in the “‘ Doomsday Book,’ that 
have their names compounded of elms. Queen's Elm at Chelsea takes its 
name from an elm-tree planted there by Queen Elizabeth, when a child, 
with her own hand. It stood at the upper end of Church-lane, and was 
considered the boundary of the parish on the north side. It was felled in 
1745 by Sir Hans Sloane, who sold it for a guinea. It was 13 feet in circum- 
ference and 110 feet high. There is an elm said to have been planted in Henry 
VII.'s time. Elm timber is remarkably hard and tough ; and as it has the 
property of resisting water in a very great degree, it is very useful for water 
trunks and pipes : the wooden trotighs used in salt-works for conveying the 
brine to the pans are generally made of elm. There are two varieties of 
the common elm; the one with broad leaves is called the Scotch elm, and 
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the other, with narrow leaves, the English elm, The Wych elm (Ulmus 
montana) is much handsomer than the common species, the leaves are 
broader and of a paler green, and the branches hang more gracefully. There 
are several varieties of this species, of which the Cornish elm is by much 
the latest in coming into leaf. Some kinds have smooth leaves and some 
rough; they also vary in their weight and manners of growth; but the 
species and varieties of British elms are by no means distinctly marked, 
and even botanists disagree respecting them, some calling the same tree 
by different names, and others giving the same name to different trees. The 
American elms are very handsome; the Red or Canada elm grows to an 
enormous size, and has a beautiful effect in a forest, from the brilliant red of 
its branches, The white elm only differs in having its branches white. The 
drooping elm (Ulmus pendula) is a very graceful tree, and Ulmus hori- 
zontalis is, perhaps, still more so. There is a beautiful specimen of this tree 
in Chandler's Nursery, Vauxhall Road, and another in Lee's Hammersmith 
Nursery—the latter may be seen from the road. Ulmus fastigiata is a 
curious variety, the off-leaves of which all curl in a reverse way. Many 
other species and varieties may be had at the nurseries. Elms generally grow 
straight and rather stiff-looking trees ; a hedge-row planted with them looks 
like a regiment of tall dragoons drawn up in battle array. The Wych elm, 
however, and all its varieties, send forth large arms. At the Surrey Zoolo- 
= Gardens is an Arboretum, with the trees all named with both the 

otanical and common names ; and there nearly all the elms above de- 
scribed may be seen. They are also to be found in the gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society at Chiswick, where they are also named, but have only 
their botanical names affixed. 

Diospyrus Lotus is a very handsome tree for a shrubbery. It grows grace- 
fully, spreading out its branches, and its leaves are tinged underneath 
with a beautiful pink, and covered with a long soft, pinkish down. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than this tree in the sun when a gentle breeze agi 
tates its leaves, It is quite hardy, and deserves to be universally cultivated. 


Ornamental Trees.—Few trees are more ornamental in the shrubbery 
than those which have pea-blossomed flowers hanging, like those of the 
laburnum, in long graceful branches ; and among these the acacias are 
perhaps the most beautiful. The locust tree of the Americans (Robinia 
yseudacacia) is the most common. It received its name of Robinia from 

ean Robins, the herbalist of Henry IV., and is so hardy that it is now fo 
be found in almost every shrubbery. It grows very fast, sometimes send- 
ing out shoots six or eight feet long in one summer, and may be propagated 
readily by seed or suckers. The flowers are very sweet, and exactly resemble 
a bunch of white laburnum. The branches, are, however, very brittle, 
and are liable to be broken in high winds ; and the leaves do not appear till 
late, and fall off early in the season, The wood is much valued in 
America for its durability and the closeness of its grain ; it is also finely 
veined. It makes excellent fuel, and its shade is less injurious to grass than 
that of many other trees. There are several varieties of this species of 
Robinia, the handsomest of which are R. umbraculifera, or the parasol acacia, 
the branches of which spread out on every side, and droop most grace- 
fully so as to form a verdant canopy. R. crispa, the leaves of which are all 
curled, and R. tortuosa, the branches of which are twisted, are more curious 
than beautiful. HR. dubia has flowers of a pale rose colour, which are very 
sweet scented. R. vicosa has white flowers streaked with red; both the 
stem and branches are covered with a clammy, glutinous substance, very 
unpleasant to the touch. R. hispida and R. rosea, are two of the most 
beautiful and graceful of the Robinias—both bear beautiful rose-coloured 
flowers, varying in shade, but always splendid in appearance. R. pendula 
has flowers of a pale violet; and those of R, purpurea area deep purple, 
both these are very handsome trees and very ornamental in a shubbery. The 
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ywers of R, glabra are small and of a yellowish red. R, ferruginea has g 
ering of rich brown hairs on the under sidé of its leaves; and R. lati- 
io has handsome broad leaves. All the kinds are easy of culture and 

very ornamental in a shrubbery ; but they are all brittle, and liable to be 
Naken off in a high wind. 


Tulips.—-We are lovers of flowers, from the imperial tulip to the humble 
daisy. .We-need not say, then, that we were delighted with the floral exhi- 
bition in Mr. Groom's garden at Walworth. In one bed there were at least 
1600 roots, of which many were worth, it is said, 50/. There were three 

divisions of tulips: —the rose, red on white; the bybloomen, purple 
on white; and the bizard, any colour on yellow. The auriculas, a most 
lovely flower, were very forward, Add to these the scarce flower called reli- 
quiee speciosee, ranunculi, anemones, and carnations, in large beds, and you 
will have some idea of this “ wilderness of sweets.” The rarest tulips are, 
ig en Milo, Bacchus, Pompe Funebre, Imperatrix Flora, Louis 
XVI., Rembrandt (black and white), and George Canning, erroneously 
called Catafolque. The glorious “ show" is now over; but another spring 
will produce another gathering. The lovers of such rare treats must be on 





the watch for it. 


_ 





NEW PATENTS. 


To John Ramsey, of Caroline-place, Meck- 
lenburgh-square, in the county of Middlesex, 
Esq., for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in apparatus for turning over the Jeaves 
of music and other books. 

To Vincent Nolte, of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, in the city of London, Esq., for an im- 
proved hydraulic power engine. 

To James Smith, of Deanston Works, in the 
parish of Kilmadoch, in the county of Perth, 
cotton-spinner, for his invention of certain 
improvements in machinery for carding cotton, 
flax, wool, silk, and other fibrous materials. 

To James Duffield Harding, of Gordon- 
square, in the county of Middlesex, artist, for 
his invention of certain improvements on 
pencil, pen, and chalk cases or holders. 

To Joseph Whitworth, of Manchester, in 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, machinist, 
for his invention of certain improvements in 
machinery or apparatus for cutting screws, 

To Robert Hendrick Goddard, of Woolwich, 
in the county of Kent, Gentleman, for his in- 
vention of certain improvements in the con- 
struction of weighing machines, and in the 
mode, manner, or method of ascertaining, re- 
gistering, and indicating the number of opera- 
tions or quantity of work performed by weigh- 
ing, measuring, or numbering apparatus or 
machines. 

To Thomas John Faller, of the Commercial- 
road, in the county of Middlesex, civil engi- 
neer, for his invention of an improvement or 
improvements in machinery or apparatus for 
making or manufacturing of nails. 

To William Augustus Archibald, a Lieute- 
nant in his Majesty’s navy, at present residing 
at the Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, in the 
county of Middlesex, for his invention of a 
certain improvement in the making of sugars. 

To Henry Pinkus, late of Pegnsylvania, in 
the United States of America, now of North 
Crescent, Bedford-sqaare, Gentleman, for his 





invention of an improved method of, or appa- 
ratus for, communicating and transmitting or 
extending motive power, by means whereof 
carriages or waggons may be propelled on rail- 
ways or common roads, and vessels may be 
propelled on canals. 

To Thomas John Faller, of the Commercial- 
road, in the county of Middlesex, civil engineer, 
for his invention of an improvement in the 
shape or form of nails, spikes, and bolts, 

To William Morgan, of the Kent-road, in the 
county of Surrey, Esq., for his invention of 
improvements in certain kinds of steam en- 
gines. 

To John Augustus Manton, late of Culcutta, 
in the East lndies, but now restding with his 
brother at the small Gan Office, in the Tower 
of London, gun-maker, for his invention of 
certain improvements in fire-arms, 

To John Isaac Hawkins, of Pancras Vale, in 
the cousty of Middlesex, civil engineer, for 
certain improvements for facilitating the cure 
of diseases by administering galvanic influence 
into the human body, being a communication 
from a foreigner residing abroad, 

To James Jamieson Cordes, of Idol-lane, in 
the city of London, merchant, for a certain 
improvement or improvements in machioery 
for making rivets and screw blanks or bolts, 
being a communication from a foreigner re- 
siding abroad. 

To James Jamieson Cordes, of Idol-lane, in 
the city of London, merchant, for a certain 
improvement or improvements in machinery 
for making nails, being a communication from 
a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Samuel Slocum, of the New-road, St. 
Pancras, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
for his invention of a certain improvement or 
improvements in machinery for making nails. 

To Samuel Slocum, of the New-road, St. 
Pancras, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
forimprovementsin machivery for making pins. 





























To John Paterson Reld, of the city of Glas- 
gow, merchant, (ag ‘Thomas Jobuses, of the 
same place, mechanic, for their invention of 
eettaia, improvements applicable to certain 


renee weaving different sorts of cloth. 
enry Crane, of Wolverhampton, in the 
doutty or st rd, merchant, and John Young. 


of thé wame place, patent lock manufacturer, 
for their invention of certain improvements in 
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the making or manuf. a bedcd Bhat and forming of 

iron for hoops of cashed phrposes, 
To Thomas Baker, of Upper Stamford-street, 

in the county of Surrey, Gentheman,) fer cer- 


‘tain improvements in the constructioe or 


mechanism of chronometers, watches, and 
clocks, and which may also be i to 
other mechanical purposes, being a communi- 
cation from a foreigner residimy abroad. 





BANKRUPTs, 
From Apri. 22, 1834, ro max 20, 1834, mciysive. 


April 22.—J. Barry, Ware, Hertfordshire, 
victualler. A. Scuross, Strand, bookseller. 
G. Avwam, Brighton, Sussex, commission- 


agent. J. Eve, Fieet-street, City, iron- 
monger. G.WiLtiamson, Ivinghoe, Buck- 
inghamshire, baker. J.Haagvine, Kensing- 


tov, timber-merchant. W. Taomrson, 
Witney, Oxfordshire, coach-maker. FE. Lsp- 
Garp, Mirfield, Yorkshire, oil-merchant. J. 
Tuomrson, Sheffield, grocer. W. Swan- 
wick, Nottingham, inn-keeper. C, Ovger- 
TON, Monk Fryston, Yorkshire, miller. Ww. 
Baker, Thirsk, Yorkshire, grocer. Ww. 
BaRAttuwarte, jun., Middlewich, Cheshire. 
J. J. and 'T. HAttAm, Nottingham, builders. 
T. Hamer, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, wool- 
stapler, H, Comps, Liberty of the Close of 
Sarum, Wiltshire, money-scrivener. 

April 25.—J. H. Green, Finch-lane, City, 

bill-broker. D, Doveras, Whitechapel- 
-road, baker. J. Rosinson, Bridge-street, 
Westminster, shoemaker. W. Lewer, 
Wellington-street, Strand, news-agent. G. 
Hanis, Broad-street, City, corn-factor. J. 
Hawson, and E. Weticn, Birmingham, 
. builders, R. A. West, Leeds, Yorkshire, 
dreaper. G. Hoceneut, Stone, Stafford- 
shire, ina keeper. W. Warsor, Bring- 
rown, Filntshire.timber-merehant. J. Aut- 
sor, Belper, Derbyshire, wheelwright. Cc. 
Wrart, Banbury, Oxfordshire, inakeeper. 
B. and R. Burrerwortn, Hanstead-mill, 
Rochdale, Lancashire, cotton-spinners. 

April 29.—T. Scatvensrnr, Mark-lane, corn- 
dealer. T. Weaver, South-street, Spital- 
fields, cheesemonger. J. W. Aventis, 
Cheapside, jeweller, W.Sxwuces, Vauxhall, 
Surrey, builder, G.T. Tuomrsown, Bishops- 
gate-street, dealerin snuff and tobacco. J, 
ARKELL, Alstone, Gloucestershire, miller. W. 
Batpor, sen., Manchester, timber-dealer. J. 
Witsown, Liverpool, upholsterer. H. Gor, 
Liverpool, merchant. R. Bueuer, Clut- 

‘ton; Somersetshire, innkeeper. R. OAKtey, 
Shrewsbury, builder. J. Paince, Bath, 
ingkeeper 

Magy 2.—F. Wenn, Fleet-street, robe-maker. 
R. Epoar, Harp tance, Tower-street, wine- 
merchant. T. Howt, St. Mary Axe, sta- 
tioner. R, Bownns, Spalding, Lincoln- 
shire, builder. W. Stravers, jum, Old 
Jewry, City, broker. ..J. Guegn, Cheiten. 
ham, Gloucestershire, draper, J.Cui.Tow, 
‘Trinity-terrace, Southwark, Surrey, boarding- 
house-k S. Cranrieip, Colchester, 
innkeeper. W. Govrn, Star-court, Rose- 
mary-lane, ale-brewer. T. W. Potton, Bath, 
fruiterer,. M. Fismunr, Huddersfield, York. 


shire, provision-dealer. W.. Hitt, Cradley, 
Worcestersbire, file-manufacturer, 

May 6.—S. Gopson, Devonshire-strees, 
Bishopgate, wine-merchant. RR. Harrcsy, 
and R. S. Farr, St. John.street, West Smith- 


field, chemists and druggists. J. Bacon, 
Greenwich, Kent, plasterer. R, Dopex, 
Saint Austle, Cornwall, saddler. S Foa- 


ster, L. Surru, and J. Jewrrr, Manchester, 
cotton-spinners. J. BrinpLey, Alton, 
Staffordshire, colour manufacturer. S. Ritsy, 
Farnley, Yorkshire, clothier. R. Maxis, 
sen., R. Maxin,jun., and W. MAKin, Liver- 
pool, corn-merehants. 5, E. WattTsr, Ma- 
deley, Shropshire, printer. F, Ivesox, 
Beverley, Yorkshire, dealer. 

May 9.—G. Penton, Parch Farm, Croydon, 
cattle-dealer. J. Berner, Coventgarden- 
market, seedsman. W. Mawser, Edge- 
ware, Middlesex, corn-dealer. H. Poppss- 
WELL, Millbank-street, Westminster, coul- 
merchant. T. S. Pearson, Leeds, York- 
shire, linen-draper. W. Wooxer, Upper 
St. Martin’s-lane, victualler. E, GuNNBLL, 
Newbury, Berkshire, fellmonger. M. 
Taorrr, Spalding, Lincolnsh're, merchant. 
J. Mippieton, Stockport, Cheshire, cotton- 
manufacturer. 

May 13.—F. W. Teaac, Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-aquare, mosieal instrament-maker. 
W. Mason, West Butterwick, Lincolnshire, 
draper. T.Nicwous, Wakefield, Yorksbire, 
bookseller. W. Roexas, Chepstow, Man- 
mouthshire, mercer. 

May 16.—E. Coin, Wells-street, Oxford- 
street, corn-chandler, M, Wake, Wappieg, 
chain and anchor-smith. W. BLANCHARD, 
Old Compton-street, Soho, of! and colourman. 
J. W. Warren, Blandford, Dorsetshire, dra- 
per. R. Leco, Exeter, coal-merchant. N. 
J. Cauisager, George-street, Minories, jewel- 
ler. W. Hrynre, Liverpool, drysalter. J. 
Turton, Birmingham, spoon-meker. J. 
Manpy, Amesbury, Wiltshire, draper, 8. 
Bates, Wakefield, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 
J. Revnotps, Manchester, merchant. J. 
Moscropr, Manchester, foiner.  J.SALTER, 
Poole, twine-manufacturér. RR. J. Ty ane, 
Norwich, money-scrivener. E. Saunbdens, 
Birmingham, tailor. 

May 20.--C, Maarten, Newcastie-uwpon- 
Tyne, draper. W.):Comrtronw and W. AN- 
paews, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, mer 
cers, W. P. Ronearrson, Buenos, Ayres, 
merchant. Hl. Francis, R. J. TURNER, 
and C, J. West, Norwich, money-scrivevers. 
L. Dacavs, Emscote, Warwickshire, cement- 
manufacturer, 
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Pax: state of trade has undergone 

‘some improvement since our last ; and 
tahhongh’ the’ continued contention be- 
ween’ thé masters and the operative 
‘unidiists prevents the free demand and 
supply of manufactured goods, yet even 
in the Woollen Trade, which has been 
particularly affected by these unfortu- 
nate differences, that improvement is 
manifest. Both at Rochdale and Hali- 
fax, purchasers have lately come much 
more freely into the market; but at 
Leeds the manufacturers are still suffer- 
ing from the effects of the strike among 
the tailors. Great complaints are made 
by the Linen Manufacturers of Glasgow, 
a censiderable advance having taken 
place in the price of flax, without any 
countervailing rise in the prices of yarns 
or litien cloths. -Silk and Cotton goods 
find an increased demand as the season 
advances. 

Colonial produce is still very dull in 
the market, and Coffee, particularly 
that of our West India possessions, has 
declined .considerably of late; nor do 
the Hambro’ letters hold out any pros- 
pect of such an immediate continental 
demand as to stimulate purchases for 
exportation. The Sugar Market, which 
has been in a declining state for some 
Weeks past, seems at length to have at- 
tained its lowest level, and considerable 
piirchases have recently been made; b 
public sale lately, a parcel of Trini- 
dad good grocery descriptions, brought 
from, 483. Gd. to 64s. 6d. for brown to 
middling yellow. In Mauritius Sugars 
the purchases. have been made freely at 
fair prives, particularly for refining 
qualities. East India Sugars have been 
rather niéglected; 956 baskets of Java, 
offered by public sale, were for the 
greater part taken in at the following 
prices: oe grey to middling greyish 
yellow, 23s. to 24s.; yellow, good colour 
but soft, 24s.; damp, 22s. 6d. to 23s. 
At a Jate public sale of Foreign Sugars, 
1200 boxes of white Havannah brought 
28s. to 30s.; about 500 yellow, 23s. 6d. 
to 25s. Gd.; a parcel of white, of good 
colour and strong quality, sold for 29s. 
to 30s 6d... West Indian, Molasses of 
good quality commands 23s. per cwt. 

In the Refined Market there ig very 
little doing, with the exception of some 
few inquiries for the Mediterranean 
trade; but in this a very decided im- 


rear 


roverment is anticipated ~ shortly ; 
rashed is quoted at 31s. 6d. 
British Plantation Coffee seems now 
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ies 
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to be hecoming more ; the fol- 
lowing prices haye been ‘obtained by 
a sale: Jamaica fine, ordinary to 
ow middling, 68s. to 69s.; Demerara low 
middling, 62s. to 65s.; Dominica, fine 
ordinary, 63s to 67s. 6d, 

Foreign Coffee is tolerably firm; but 


‘Kast India has declined rateably with 


Plantation; good ordinary Ceylon has 
sold for 49s. to 50s. ; Sumatra, ordinary 
to good ordinary brown, 40s. to 43s,; 
good ordinary Batavia, 49s. to 50s. 6d. 
Cocoa is exceedingly dull of sale; a 
parcel of Red British Plantation of good 
quality was all taken in at 38s. to 40s. 

Cotton is held with considerable firm- 
ness, the stock in hand here being but 
of limited extent; in Liverpool consi- 
derable sales have been effected of late 
at advanced prices. The late sales in 
the London market have consisted of 
481 bales of Surat, of which middling 
brought Gid.; middling fair, 64d.; and 
200 Bowed, of which good quality 
brought 18}d.; stained, 7} to 8d, 

The demand for Rum is very limited, 
and sales can scarcely be effected, except 
at a reduced quotation, Good quality 
Jamaica, 30 over proof, has been lately 
bought at 2s, 8d. per gallon, and the 
price of Leewards is nominally about 2s. 
In Brandy and Geneva, very little doing, 

It is expected that the Kast India 
Company’s sale of Indigo in July will 
amount to 5000 to 6000 chests; and as 
orders are scarce, the recent public 
sales have shown a reduction of 2d. to 
4d. per |b. Guatemala Indigo met with 
ready purchasers, there being some de- 
mand for the Mediterranean Market; 
but East India went off very heavily. 

Lac Dye has met with extensive pur- 
chasers, but at a low price; Cochineal 
could searcely be sold even at a consi- 
derable reduction. 

Spices continue heavy, and prices still 
tend downwards; Black Pepper, ordi- 
nary half heavy, at 3jd.; fair half 
heavy, at 3§¢. to 3hd4.; 1036 bags of 
Kast India Ginger sold by auction at 
28s. to 28s. Gd.; 597 chests of Cassia 
Lignea, at Gis. to GSs.; 11 casks of Nut- 
megs, at 5s. 10d. to 5s. bld.; 9 casks of 
Cloves, at 114d. to Is. Id. 

In Rice, scarcely a sale can be effected : 
for 1635 bags of East India offered by 
ptiblic sale no offers were made; good 
white Bengal was taken in at Ils. 6d. 
to 12s.; very ordinary dusty yellow, at 
8s. 6d, ; good white Java, at 8s.; Caro. 
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lina Rice is rather more saleable; new 
of fine quality may be quoted at 29s. 

Saltpetre 8 suffered a gradual re- 
duction since the last India House sale ; 
5} to 99 refraction has sold at 24s. 6d. 
to 25s. 

The Tallow Market has been heavy, 
but is again somewhat revived; yellow 
Candle Tallow is now 41s. 6d. to 42s. 
per cwt. 

The Corn Market has presented no 
fluctuations of any considerable extent 
during the month; in Wheat, particu- 
larly, the supply appears to keep so due 
a proportion to the demand, that the 
variations in price are exceedingly tri- 
fling. The demand for malting qualities 
of Barley having in a great measure 
ceased, prices have lately declined a 
little, but grinding qualities maintain 
their quotations. Oats have improved 
a little of late, and Beans and Peas are 
held with firmness for an advance. Rape- 
seed is extremely scarce. in Bonded 
Wheat and Flour there is no business 
whatever doing. 

The Money Market has maintained 
great firmness throughout the month ; 
the extreme fluctuation in Consols has 
been from 91% to 93; but within the 
last few days, reports of some secessions 
from the Ministry have reduced the 
latter quotation nearly | per cent. Upon 
the whole, however, there is every pros- 
pect that the Funds will maintain some- 
thing like their present price for some 
time to come, that is, putting out of the 
question any of those extraordinary ac- 
cidents which sometimes intervene and 
baffle all calculation. Notwithstanding 
the attempts to thwart the Ministerial 
scheme for the conversion of the Four per 
Cents into a 34 per cent. stock, it is not 
at all probable that the amount for 
which notice of dissent will be entered 
will greatly exceed half a million; and 
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it is quite certain that even double that 
amount would présent no serious ob. 
stacle to their carrying the plan into 
effect. 

The chief materials for speculation in 
the Foreign Funds continue to be found 
in Spanish and Portuguese Bonds, and 
which have fluctuated largely and ra- 
pidly with the rumours, true or false, of 
the day. Spanish Bonds from 35}, at 
the commencement of the month, rose 
to 384, subsequently fell below 35, and 
recovered to 37. Portuguese Bonds from 
78 declined to 764; they afterwards 
nearly touched 80, and then fell about 
1 per cent. There has been also consi- 
derable fluctuation in Mexiean, which 
have ranged from 42 to 46. in other 
descriptions the variations have been 
very trifling. 

Subjoined are the prices of the prin- 
cipal Securities at the close of the 
Market on the 26th :— 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


Three per Cent. Consols, 924 §—Ditto 
for the Account, (July 23) 923 j—Ex- 
chequer Bills, 50s., 51s., prem.—Bank 
Stock, 2154, 16—India do., 269-70. 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Belgian Five per Cent., 98} }— 
Brazilian, 76} 3—Colombian Six per 
Cent., of 1824, 26 4—Danish Three 
per Cent., 743 53—Dutch Two and a 
Half per Cent., 523 4—Ditto Five per 
Cent., 97 4—Anglo-Greek, 114 15— 
Mexican Six per Cent., 43} 4}—Pern- 
vian, 21 2—Portuguese Regency Five 
per Cent., 794 j—Russian, 105} 6}— 
Spanish, 363 7}. 

SHARES. 


Anglo-Mexican Mines, 9, 10—Bola- 
nos, 1374 1424—Brazilian, Imperial, 
584 594—Real del Monte, 344 354— 
United Mexican, 74 8—Canada, 48 49. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 


April 21.—The Duke of Gloucester presented a petition signed by 258 
members of the Senate of the University of Cambridge now assembled in 
that University, praying that their Lordships would not agree to the prayer 


of the petition presented on the 21st of March, si 
dent members of the University. The Illustrious 


ed by sixty-three resi- 
uke strongly vindicated 


the existing laws of the University, and cautioned the House against any 
rash interference with an institution which produced so many ornaments 


to the literature and piety of the country.—Earl Grey expressed his firm 
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eonviction that if the prayer of thé former petition were granted, instead 
of injuring the Establis mt Church, it was calculated to remove the preju- 
dices which existed, to destroy the animosities and heart-burnings which 
prevailed, and, by so doing, it would give strength to that church which it 
was his most anxious wish to preserve.—The Duke of Wellington con- 
tended that the effect of adopting the Noble Earl's advice would be to 
advance Dissenters to the government of the Universities, to disturb the 
union between Church and State, and perhaps endanger the existence of 
Christianity itself.—The Lord Chancellor ridiculed the idea of feeling 
alarm at the admission of half-a-dozen Dissenters into the Universities.— 
The Bishop of London was favourable to the education of Churchmen and 
Dissenters together, but deprecated the interference of Parliament with 
the rights of the Universities—The Bishops of Gloucester and Exeter su 
ported the petition, which was, after some further discussion, ordered to lie 
on the table, 


April 22.—The Marquess of Lansdowne moved certain resolutions rela+ 
tive to the printing of Parliamentary papers, and with a view to diminish 
the enormous expenses under that head. The printing of the orgacmees 
of both Houses for one year (attended, indeed, with particular cireum- 
stances) cost 100,000, The Noble Marquess having stated generally the 
manner in which the saving was to be effected in printing the public 
papers, said that on one class of papers the saving would be thirty per 
cent; on another class of papers, twenty-five per cent. On the whole, the 
saving would not amount to less than seventy per cent. This was redue- 
tion to the amount of full one-half of the former expense, being a saving 
in this class of public expenditure of between 20,000/, and 30,0002, a year, 
The resolutions were agreed to. 


April 28.—The Duke of Newcastle called the attention of Ministers to 
the processions of the Trades’ Unions.—Lord Melbourne knew of no means 
to prevent such processions, but hoped they would be abandoned by the 
acy themselves.—The Marquess of Londonderry did not think the Unions 
ikely to die a natural death; they were still increasing in numbers,— Lord 
Eldon thought it was the duty of Government to discountenance such as- 
semblages.—The Lord Chancellor agreed with his Noble and Learned 
Friend that vast and unnecessary numbers assembling themselves together 
was illegal. It was because he was the sincere friend of the working- 
classes of the country that he was an enemy to Trades’ Unions ; and he would 
add that of all the pernicious devices that could be imagined for the injury 
of the interests of the working-classes, as well as the interests of the country 
at large, nothing was half so bad as the existence of Trades’ Unions. 


May 1.—The Lord Chancellor read his Majesty's answer to the Address 
on the subject of the Union with Ireland, which was as follows :— 

“It is with great satisfaction I receive your Address, stating your determination 
to maintain inviolate the Legislative Union of the two countries, which, 1 perfectly 
agree with you, is essential to the safety, peace, and integrity of the British em- 
pire. I shall use the powers that are by-law entrusted tome to put down and 
repress all attempts, by whomsoever made, to sever my dominions. I look back 
with satisfaction to the salutary laws which have, for a series of years, been passed 
to remedy the grievances which affected my Irish subjects, and have resolved to 
continue to remove, from time to time, all just causes of complaint.” 

Earl Grey moved that the Address of their Lordships, together with his 
Majesty's gracious answer thereto, should be printed in the usual way, 
which motion was agreed to. 


May 2.—The Duke of Newcastle rose, in pursuance of a notice, which he 
had given, to bring forward the subject of the musical festival which it was 
in contemplation to hold in Westminster Abbey. He considered that any 
music.in a church, unaccompanied with prayer, was highly indecorous, It 
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had been objected to by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and they 
had requested that Westminster Hall might be appropriated to that ‘pur 
pose. He considered that the cathedral, having been consecrated ‘to the 
serviee of Almighty God, it was profane and wicked to make’ use of it foe 
any other purpose.—The Bishop of London objected-to the festival, becanse 
he did not think it right that places dedicated to the worship of God shotld 
be used for any other purpose.—The Duke of Cumberland thought the 
celebration could not interfere with the service of the chur¢éh-—The Lord 
Chancellor said he was one of those who was appointed to act as steward 
at this festival, wholly approving of the object, which was one of pure ¢ha- 
rity to a deserving and unfortunate class of persons, and to encourage’ an 
act which tended very much, not only to innocent recreation, but also to 
humanize and soften the human disposition, and should therefore be encou- 
raged rather than discouraged. He had most willingly acceded to having 
his name placed on the list as one of the stewards, and he would, as well 
as he was able, perform its duties. 


May 6.—The Marquis of Londonderry moved for copies of the cor 
dence relating to the imprisonment of Sir John Campbell at Lisbon.—Earl 
Grey expressed his readiness to produce any papers that could be produced 
consistently with the public service ; and explained with respect to Sir J. 
Campbell that he was known to have been an officer in the service of Don 
Miguel, that he was taken in the endeavour to escape from a place under 
blockade, and that letters were found on him from the Minister of. Don 
Miguel.—aAfter a long debate, the Noble Marquess said he would take the 
papers which Earl Grey agreed to give, and would on a future occasion call 
for others, if necessary. 

May 9.—Lord Plunkett then took an opportunity, according to notice, 
to enter upon an explanation of errors and misstatements which had been 
cireulated respecting his conduct in relation to the Deanery of Down, con- 
ferred wpon his Lordship’s son by Lord Anglesey. It appeared from the 
speech of the Learned Lord that he had never affixed his signature to any 
part of the proceedings of the commission, save only the preliminary re- 
port of sixteen pages ; and that the appendix, where alone was any men- 
tion of the Deanery of Down, was the work exclusively of the ecclesiastical 
commissions, of which the Lrish Chancellor knew nothing whatever. ‘His 
Lordship further showed, by documents which he laid before the House, 
that he had thrown no sort of obstacle in the way of such reforms as might 
affect the said Deanery, which, on the contrary, he apprised: his son by 
letter that he was bound, at whatever disadvantage, to concur in; and that 
Dean Plunkett, who had given up a living of 1,2002. perannumin exchange 
for the Deanery, had suffered a considerable loss of income under the 
effect. of the proposed alienations.— Earl Grey corroborated the statement of 
his Noble and Learned Friend, whom he described as having been actuated 
in that, as in every other transaction of his life, by the purest and the most 
disinterested motives. 


May 12.—The Lord Chancellor presented a petition from Glasgow, pray- 
ing for the redress of Dissenters’ grievances, and for a dissolution of the 
connexion between Church and State. His Lordship, in a speech of great 
length, goprecnien the attack made by the Dissenters on the existence of 
the Church, and argued with great power to show, from the operation of 
secondary causes, the good effects of an establishment on the general in- 
terests of religion.—The Archbishop of Canterbury expressed his surprise 
that the present moment should have been selected by the Dissenters: for 
the destruction of the Church.—Earl Fitzwilliam regretted that Dissenters 
had not been more liberally dealt with, especially from the Right Rev. 
Bench,— After a long discussion, the petition was ordered io lie on the 
table. 

May 15.—The Lord Chancellor inquired ef Lord Wynford whether it 
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is intention-to go on with his Bill for enforcing the ‘better observance 
the bath—-whether he was serious! upon the matter? His reason for 
ing if. he was serious was, that the Bill, unknown probably to his Noble 
end, prohibited, under heavy penalties, any person whatsoever, in his 
Majesty's dominions, of whatsoever station, from doing any work whatso- 
not. upon the Sabbath only, but upon any other day in the week.— 
ford Wyniord said he should persist in his Bill, and if any such provision 
wasito be found in it as his Noble and Learned Friend had described, it 
must have got there by a misprint.—The Bill was afterwards read a second 
time, by a majority of 16 to 13. 
May 16.—Their Lordships adjourned to the 2ist. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


April 21.—At the morning sitting, Mr. Goulbourn, presented a petition 
from the Cambridge University, similar to that which was submitted to 
the House of Lords by his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman proceeded to describe the petition, and maintained 
that by the statute of Elizabeth it was required that the holy communion 
should be administered on the first day of each Term, and that all the 
scholars of the University were required to attend. When such was pro- 
vided by Act of Parliament, he really could not see how anybody could 
argue that Dissenters were to be admitted into the Universities; for, if 
the law so intended, it would never have made provisions for enforemg 
the receiving of the sacrament alluded to.—The Chancellor of ‘the 
Exchequer, in a Committee on Church-rates, moved the following resolu- 
tion: That it is the opinion of this Committee, that, after a certain 
time to. be fixed for the purpose, the payment of Church-rates in England 
and Wales should cease and determine, and that his Majesty be empowered 
to grant out of the land-tax a sum of 250,000/. to be aE to the repair 
of parish Churches and parochial Chapels." The Noble Lord stated that 
the sum thus raised was to be appropriated, not in the same manner agit 
was now applied, but chiefly, if not entirely, to the sustaining and repairs of 
the fabric of the churches. This fund, so made a charge on the land-tax, 
was to be invested in the hands of Commissioners, by them to be distri- 
buted to the purpose of supporting the edifices of the churches throughout 
the country.—Mr. Hume objected strongly to the plan as caleulated to 
afford. no relief to the Dissenters, and moved that all the words after the 
word ‘* determine " should be omitted.—Sir R. Inglis approved only of that 
part of the proposition which recognised the necessity of a State religion. 
A long and animated discussion followed, which ended in a division, 
wee the Chancellor of the Exchequer's motion was carried by a majority 

256 to 140, 


April 22—A great number of petitions were presented for and against 
the repeal of the Legislative Union between England and Ireland.— Mr. 
Connell then rose to submit his promised motion on that subject, which 
he prefaced by a speech of considerable length. The Hon. and Learned 
Member entered into the history of the connexion between the two coun- 
tries, to show that England had acquired no right, by conquest or other- 
wise, to supreme power Over Treland. He also detailed the means resorted 
to for the accomplishment of the Act of Union, which he maintained was 
nota compact but a gross imposition brought about by bribery and corrup- 
tion of the basest character. The Hon. and Learned Gentleman con- 
cluded his speech, which oceupied about five hours in the delivery, by mov- 
ing for a * Select Committee, to inquire and report on the means by which 
the dissolution of the Parliament of Ireland was effected, on the effects’ of 
that measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers in husbandry and 
operatives in manwfactures in England, and on the probable consequences 
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of continuing the Legislative Union between both countries.—The debate 
was adjourned. 


April 23.—The debate on Mr, O'Connell's motion was resumed, in the 
absence of that gentleman, whose attendance was prevented by indisposi- 
tion.—Mr, Spring Rice commenced the debate by a speech, in the course 
of which he declared that the House ought to express, in the most solemn 
manner, its opinion that the Legislative Union should be preserved invio- 
late, Nay, he thought they were called upon to do more—they were called 
upon to state their reasons why they thought it was not only for the inte- 
rests of the empire at large, but of Ireland in particular, that it should be 
preserved. They were next called upon to state that this Imperial Parlia- 
ment gave the best possible attention to Irish affairs. He meant to pro- 
pose, also, that certain resolutions, embodying these views, should be sub- 
mitted tothe other House of Parliament, and that both Houses should then 
move an Address to the Crown in support of the Legislative Union, and 
praying that it might be preserved inviolate. He had no doubt that the 
answer of the Crown would approve of such resolutions. Mr. Rice concluded 
his speech, which occupied upwards of six hours in the delivery, by moving 
an Address to the Crown, of the nature above described.—-The debate was 
adjourned, - 


April 24.—The adjourned motion respecting the Union between England 
and Ireland was resumed.—Mr, E. Tennant commenced the debate by a 
speech in support of Mr. Spring Rice’s amendment, which he had seconded 
on the previous evening. He contended that a Parliament in Ireland 
would be entirely subject to the democracy and to the priests. He exhorted 
Government to put an end to that system of agitation which, by distracting 
Ireland, was the great cause of absenteeism. Nor were the distraction 
and the woes of Ireland occasioned by the great and the high-born of the 
land, but by the low and the needy, and by adventurers, who had every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. The Hon. Member concluded by stating 
it as his opinion that the Union was essential for the happiness, power, 
and prosperity of the two countries, and for the maintenance of the religion 
of the State.—Mr, Littleton, Mr. F. O'Connor, and Mr. Barron spoke 
afterwards ; and, on the motion of Mr. Ruthven, the debate was adjourned. 
—The Foreign Enlistment Bill was, after some discussion, read a second 
time, by a majority of 65 to 14.—Mr. R. Grant moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee to consider of the removal of the civil disabilities 
of the Jews.—Sir R. Inglis opposed the motion, which was carried by 53 to9. 


April 25.—The debate on the Repeal question was again resumed, Mr. 
Ruthven having opened it by a speech in which he strongly supported Mr. 
O'Connell's motion. The debate was continued till three o'clock. Among 
the speakers was Mr. Sheil.—Sir Robert Peel replied to the Hon. Member, 
and concluded a most powerful address by observing, that with the passing 
of the Relief Bill, the Catholic was raised from his fallen state to the level 
of the Protestant ; and the Protestant, being stripped of his old preroga- 
tive, had a right to expect loyalty, good faith, and peaceful conduct from 
the Catholic, love of order, and respect for property. Then Reform was 
carried, and with Reform came a train of claims and rights in the Consti- 
tution unknown before, commingling the various sects and degrees of 
society. Was that the time, then, after the destruction of Protestantism, 
and the diminution of the influence that property before commanded and 
ought to command—after those ancient safeguards of English power and 
English glory were removed—that the British Parliament was to encourage 
by an ng mom in the ambitious views of an individual, the worst 
tyranny—the tyranny of religious hate? Was that the time, after they 
had struck down the encroaching usurpations of one man by their conquer- 
ing armies, to encourage the views of another? What! did they pass Eman- 
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| ropaente sectarian animosity, and plant Catholic ascenden 

cipeiand nd was the Reform Bill Subesd to deprive rank and wd 
perty and station of their natural and just and wholesome influence in that 
country’? Were they, he asked them, and he implored them as the honest 

ians of the State, to pull down England from her well-earned eleva- 
nad dismember the empire? No; he trusted there was not such 
madness yet to be found in their councils. They were now to consider 
whether they would maintain the empire in its natural condition, in its 
pristine strength and necessary integrity, and maintain it, too, not alone as 
a matter of duty but of safety; or whether, with parricidal hand, they 
were to strike off from the trunk of the State its most valued branch, to 
grow and fructify by itself. The debate was again adjourned. 


April 28.—The fifth debate on the ‘Repeal of the Union was opened by 
Mr. Callaghan, who, in a speech of great length, maintained that the best 
interests of Ireland had been sacrificed to the adoption of that measure.— 
After a very long discussion, the debate was again adjourned. 


April 29.—The discussion on Mr. O'Connell's motion was resumed, Mr. 
Mullins having opened it with a speech in favour of the motion. After an 
extended debate, in which many Members took part, Mr. O'Connell replied, 
and the House divided on this, the sixth night of discussion. For the motion 
38, against it 523. Mr. Rice’s amendment was finally adopted. It was then 
ordered that the Address be communicated to the Lords, and that their 
Lordships be requested to join the Commons in the Address, 


April 30.—The second reading of Sir A. Agnew’s Bill for the better 
observance of the Sabbath was negatived by a majority of 36. 


May 1.—Sir Robert Heron brought forward his motion for leave to bring 
in a Bill to prevent the vacation of seats by Members on the acceptance of 
certain offices. The Honourable Member introduced his motion by a speech 
in which he contended for the necessity of some arrangement of the 
kind ; and maintained that since the passing of the Reform Bill, the power 
of controlling official appointments was not necessary to the people.—Mr. 
E. Bulwer moved an amendment to the effect that certain members of the 
Administration should have seats in virtue of their offices, but not votes, 
except they were afterwards returned by constituencies.— After a long dis- 
cussion, both the motion and the amendment were withdrawn.—A_ long 
discussion took place on the claims of the Baron de Bode, which ended in 
the appointment of a Committee to investigate the subject. 


May 5.—Mr. D. W. Harvey brought forward his motion, that an address 
be presented to the King for a revision of the Pension List. Mr. Strutt 
moved, as an amendment, that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the abuses, if any, arising out of the grants of pensions. A long dis- 
cussion followed, in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir R. Peel, 
Mr. Stanley, &c., opposed the motion and the amendment, as a violation of 
contract ; and Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Sheil, Mr. O°Connell, Mr. Rotch, &c., 
supported the motion. The Ministers succeeded in defeating all inquiry; 
the numbers on division being—For Mr. D. W. Harvey's motion, 148; 
against it, 390—For Mr. Strutt’s amendment, 230 ; against it, 311. 


May 6.—The adjourned debate on the Irish Tithe Biil was resumed, 
Mr. Ronayne opened the debate, and alluded to the letter of the Marquess 
of Anglesey, condemning the policy of making eight millions of people pay 
for the support of a religion to which they did not belong. After a long 
discussion, the second reading was carried by 248 to 52. 

May 7.—The second reading of the London and Westminster Bank Bill 
was carried by a majority of 143 to 35, and ordered to be committed.—Mr. 
W. Brougham moved the second reading of the General Register of Deeds 
Bill, which, after a long debate, was negatived by a majority of 116.—Mr, 
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Caley's Registry of Deeds Bill was also negatived ; the latter by a majori 
of rns sceand reading of the Post Office Delivery Bill was ncqutivel 
by a majority of 14. 


May 8.—Lord F. Grosvenor gave notice, on behalf of Mr. C. Fergusson, 
of a motion for a grant of 5000/. to Captain Ross.—Mr. Fleetwood's Bill 
for the better observances of the Sabbath was read a first time, and the 
second reading fixed for the 21st—Lord Althorp stated that the widow of 
Mr. R. Lander was to receive an annuity of 70/., and her daughter an an- 
nuity of 50/.—Mr. Pryme brought forward his motion relative to the removal 
of the disability imposed upon persons who had taken holy orders and se- 
ceded from the Establishment from sitting in the House. It was seconded 
by Mr. A. Baring, and opposed by Lord Althorp, Mr. Bernal, and Mr. 
Plumptre, and ultimately withdrawn. 


May 9.—Mr. Robinson brought forward a motion for copies or extracts 
of any correspondence between the British authorities in Portugal and the 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department relative to a late decree of 
the Portuguese Government, which deprives the subjects of this country of 
the commercial advantages previously enjoyed by them in their trade with 
that kingdom, and also relative to vexations and restraints which British 
subjects have suffered in the prosecution of their lawful commerce in that 
country. Lord Palmerston contended that there was no ground for the 

roduction of the papers, though he admitted the Portuguese Government 
fad done wrong in taking such a step without apprising the British mer- 
chants.—The Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill was read a second time, having 
been opposed by Mr. Hume and others. Mr. Walter characterized it as an 
attempt, not to alter or improve, but to abolish at one stroke the whole body 
of our poor laws, and to substitute another, totally different in principle and 
practice, in their place. The general usage in this country had been to cor- 
rect abuses, to remove pressures, to strengthen infirm parts, and so by a 
system of succession of expedients our laws had grown up to their present 
form and consistency. He confessed that he dreaded, and his constituents 
were also beginning to dread, this new-made constitution, for such it must 
be considered, for the poor, and for every parish in the kingdom. He said 
that people attained rights by long and unbroken enjoyment ; and the poor 
of this country had rights, many of which they had lost, as the right of 
commonage, & the indiscriminate rage for inclosures. The right of main- 
tenance and employment still remained to them under the old constitution 
by which they had been governed ; and if injured, if their rights were vio- 
lated, they were within reach of those to whom, by their voices, they could 
complain of that violation. But by this new constitution their rights were 
to be removed from their old basis, and placed on a totally different foun- 
dation ; and that foundation would not be within their reach, but placed in 
London, in a central board or commission. 


May 12.—In answer to a question from Mr. Roebuck, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared it to be the intention of Government to prosecute 
unstamped publications.—The House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Civil Offices Bill, and the different clauses were eventually agreed to, 
and the report ordered to be brought up on Tuesday. 


May 13.—Mr. O'Connell brought forward his motion for a Select Com 
mittee, to inquire into the conduct of the Four Inns of Court in London, 
and the King’s Inns in London. After a very long discussion, the motion 
was carried, and the Committee appointed. 


May 14.—The House proceeded to the consideration of the Poor-Laws 
Amendment Bill, which stood for committal. Previous to the House re- 
solving itself intoCommittee, an instruction to the Committee to divide the 
Billinto two or more bills, &c., moved by Mr. Godson, and resolutions pro 


posed by Mr. Robinson, were discussed and negatived. The House having 












pba ] Siti use was agreed to without a div n; 
it was to the effect that it shall be lawful for his Majesty, by warrant tinder 
the:Royal sign’ manual, to appoint three fit persons to be Commissioners 
to carry the-act into éxecution ; and from time ‘to time to remove any of 
the (commissioners for the time being, and upon every vacancy, either’ by 
death or otherwise, to appoint some other fit person to the said offiee ; .and 
until such appointment, it shall be lawful for the surviving or continuing’ 
———— wine bike as rare sep vacancy had occurred, 

r, Brougham in a Bill to establish a Registry of all Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, throughout England and Wales, which was read a 
—— and ordered to be printed, and to be read a second time on the 
27 inst. - : . 

*May *15.—Mr. Tennyson moved ‘for leave to bring in a Bill to shorten 
the daration of Parliaments, which, after a long debate, was negatived’ by- 
a’majority of 235 to 185.—Mr. Ewart postponed till next’ Session’ his’ 
motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the state of the Royal Aca- 


demy. 
Ma 
sul 












‘16.—In reply to Sir H, Vivian respecting the affairs of the Penin- 
ord Palmerston stated that a treaty relative to the affairs of the 
Peninsula had been signed by the Plenipotentiaries of England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal. ith regard to the treaty, he could not state what 
were the contents of it, or what were the nature of its provisions. As 
soon, however, as it was ratified, it would be laid upon the table of that 
House. The ratification of three of the Powers had already arrived ‘in 
London ; and the ratification of the Government of Portugal had only been 
delayed in consequence of some forms which were necessary for its comple- 
tion. Its approaching arrival was, however, announced, and in a few days 
the vessel containmmg it might be expected to reach our shores, 


The House afterwards adjourned till Wednesday the 21st. 





THE COLONIES. 
CANADA. 


AccorpIN@ to a report nted to the House of Assembly, it appears 
that the total cost of the Welland Canal had amounted to 383,322/. lie. 8d, 
From a register of the baptisms, marriages; and deaths, during the year 
1833, it:appears that there had been an increase in the population of the 
province of about 8000 persons; the baptisms haying been 13,721, and the 
interments 5,900. The number of marriages performed in the same period 
amounted to 2,873. The Provincial Parliament of Upper Canada has made 
grants to the extent of 25,000/. for the improvement of roads during the pre- 
sent year, and also 35,000/. for the improvement of the river St. Léwrones. 
Among other acts which had passed both Houses of the Legislature in Lower 
Canada were Bills to make more ample provision for the encouragement of 
agriculture; for securing the dignity and independence of the Legislative 
Coancil of the Province, and the judicial body thereof; for the further per- 
manent encouragement of education ; and to continue the act of 2d William 
IV., creating a fund for the defraying the expense of medical assistance to 
emigrants, &c. &c. 


WEST INDIES. ; 

Jamaica.~—The late change in the condition of the slaves has givett rise to 

several unexpected p ‘and one of tliem is to petition the King to abo- 

list the Le are ‘of Jatidica, on the grounl that the interference of the 

British P nt has depeived it of its independefice, Such a petition is 
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in progress of signature. Another project is to establish institutions similar 
to our mechanics’ institutes, one of which is to be fo d at pajege Bay, 
and there is some talk of not allowing Kingston to be d the other parts 
of the island. A Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge already 
exists at Lucca. : 


The people of Antigua have decided on liberating all their slaves on the 
ist of August next, “ discharged from the obligations im by the Bri- 
tish Act of Parliament for the abolition of slavery." The Legislature of 
that island has further determined that persons so manumitted shall be 
deemed eligible, in the several parishes in which they were last holden in 
slavery, to receive parochial relief in common with his Majesty's other sub- 
jects in that colony. It has likewise provided that such slaves as are de- 
sirous may retain their habitations on estates for Ts after the ist of 
August next, during which period they are to be divided into three classes, 
as follows:—able-bodied men, labourers capable of less active employment, 
and persons labouring under such diseases or bodily infirmity as may render 
them incapable of earning their subsistence. The old and infirm are to be 
provided for by their former owners, and a stipulated rate of wages allowed 
throughout the island, proportioned, of course, to the labour performed. 





FOREIGN STATES, 


FRANCE. 


Tue French Ministers having triumphed in their more important objects 
(such as the infliction of the punishment of death on all who may make bar- 
ricades or carry arms), have permitted the Chamber to make its peace with 
the constituencies, which its members are about to meet, by refusing a 
grant of 1,200,000 franes to the city of Lyons, and by abating, tothe amount 
of 8,000/., the sum proposed to be spent in fire-works, &c. in celebration of 
the great days of July. We think that in this latter case they might have 
carried their economy a little farther, and reduced the sum altogether ; for 
surely it is nothing but an insult on the distinguished warriors of those days 
that the accession of the Roi des Barricades should be solemnized with 
pomp and festivity just after he has declared the barricade-makers to be 
felons worthy of death! France-is at present almost without the show of 
poe liberty, and altogether without its substance. Arrests continue to 

made as plentifully as ever in Paris, Lyons, and other cities. 


UNITED STATES. 

The collision in the United States between the President and the Bank 
is daily becoming more serious, and now threatens the integrity of the 
Union. The President has sent down to the Senate a solemn protest 
against the resolutions passed by them in March, condemnatory of his 
arbitrary, uncalled-for, and unwarrantable conduct, as violating the consti- 
tution. In this protest, General Jackson denies the right of the Senate to 
interfere, inasmuch as any charges against him ought to have originated 
with the Congress ; and proceeds at great length to defend himself against 
their authority, declaring that, to accuse the President of the United States 
of anydelinquency, unless for the purpose of formally impeaching and bringing 
him to trial, would be equally irregular and unconstitutional. The document 
is written in a temperate yet determined tone, and is calculated to lead to 
results which may materially affect the relative positions of the various 
powers in the State. 

In consequence, it should seem, of the debate on his protest in the Senate, 
the President had deemed it proper to send an explanation of it, as if he 
were aware that it required some softening down to make it palatable to that 
portion of the Legislature, 
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"BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD GOODWIN KEATS, G.C.R, 


Tats gallant and distinguished officer, the son of the Rev. Richard Keats, 
was born at Chalton, in Hampshire, on the 16th of January, 1757, and en- 
tered the Navy on the 25th of November, 1770, on board the Bellona, 
Captain John Montagu, upon the promotion of whom to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral and Commander-in-Chief on the North American station, Mr. 
Keats was removed into the flag-ship, the Captain, in 1771, and was after- 
wards actively employed in smaller vessels, two of which he commanded, 
also in boat service, and on shore in different attacks on the American 

ts, till 1776, when he was removed into the Romney, the flag ship of 
ear-Admiral Montagu, at Newfoundland. On the 7th of April, 1777, he 
was made Lieutenant into the Ramilies, commanded by Commodore 
Mackenzie, and afterwards by Captain Robert Digby, who led the fleet on 
the larboard tack in the action of the 27th of July, 1778. In 1779, Captain 
Digby received the rank of Rear-Admiral, and Lieutenant Keats followed 
him into his flag-ship, the Prince George, where Prince William Henry (his 
present Most Gracious Majesty) commenced his naval career, and in which 
ship Lieutenant Keats had the honour of being, for upwards of three years, 
officer of the watch in which his Royal Highness was placed, In 1781, 
Lieutenant Keats was intrusted by Admiral Digby, on the North American 
station, with the command of the naval part of an expedition for the de- 
struction of numerous formidable boats of the enemy about fourteen miles 
up a tide-river in the Jerseys, which was completely successful, and con- 
ducted with such skill and intrepidity, that he was promoted to the rank of 
Commander on the 18th of January, !782, and appointed to the Rhinoceros, 
and afterwards to the Bonetta, till the peace of 1783, From the conclusion 
of the American war till 1785, he was employed on important services in 
America, On the 4th of June, 1789, he was, at the pressing solicitation of 
the Duke of Clarence with his Royal father, King George LII., promoted 
to the rank of Post Captain, and shortly after appointed to the Southampr 
ton, and in 1790 to the Niger. In 1793, he-was appointed to the Londo 
98, destined for the flag of the Duke of Clarence, which ship was paid 
in March, 1794.. He subsequently commanded the Galatea and Boadicea 
frigates, in both which, particularly in the latter, he was actively employes 
in arduous, difficult, and very important services, till March, 1801, when 
he was appointed to the Superb, 74. In this ship his services as Captain, 
Commodore, and Rear-Admiral (to which latter rank he rose in September, 
1807), were very conspicuous, especially on the 12th of July, 1801, when 
under the command of Sir James Saumarez (now Lord de Saumarez), in 
the attack on the enemy's squadron, which ended in the destruction of two 
Spanish three-deckers, and the capture of the French 74, St. Antoine; on 
the 6th of February, 1806, under the command of Sir John Duckworth, in 
the capture, destruction, or dispersion of the French squadron off St. Do- 
mingo ; in 1807, at the blockade and siege of mip ae ay ; in 1808, when 
he succeeded in carrying off the Spanish army under the Marquess de ‘la 
Romana from Nyburg. On this last occasion his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to create him a Knight of the Bath. In the following year he was 
second in command in the expedition to the Scheldt ; and in 1810 was or- 
dered to Cadiz, then besieged by the French, where his services with the 
squadron placed under his orders, in the general defence of the place, and 
serious annoyance of the enemy, by well-planned expeditions and other 
rompt measures, were duly appreciated, In July, 1811, his friend Sir 
dward Pellew (afterwards Lord Exmouth) having been ap inted Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, Sir Richard Keats followed him as 
second in command, where he remained until extreme ill-health compelled 
tT2 
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him, in October, 1812, to return to England. In February, 1813, having 
somewhat recovered, he was appointed to the government and command of 
Newfoundland, with an assurance that if his health should be restored, 
more active employment should be assigned him. He struck his flag in 
1816, and retired into Devonshire. In 1821 he was called to the Govern- 
ment of the Royal Hospital at Greenwich, The various regulations brought 
about by his exertions, particularly for improving the system of diet and 
other comforts to the pensioners, will cause his name to be long and grate- 
fully remembered in that noble asylum. 

He was married, in 1820, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Francis 
Hurt, Esq., of Alderwasley, in Derbyshire. 

He was a sincere Christian in his belief and practice, and both were 
characterised by a simplicity and singleness of heart for which he was re- 
markable. He was a firm ahd zealous friend, and in all the relations of 
life most exemplary. His beneficence was extensive, and of that character 
which is rather felt than seen. He closed a career of active usefulness, 
both in public and private life, on the 5th of April, 1834, most deeply and 
sincerely lamented. 


JOHN FULLER. 


This eccentric gentleman died at his house, Rose-Hill, in the county of 
Sussex, which county he represented during several successive Parliaments, 
for a period of more than twenty years, and was made celebrated by a well- 
known scene in the House of Commons, when he called the Speaker “a 
little insignificant fellow in a wig,” for which he was committed to the cus- 
tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. He was distinguished throughout life by 
much eccentricity, mingled with a kind heart, that displayed itself in actions 
of princely munificence. 

Mr. Fuller died extremely rich. The bulk of his fortune, consisting of 
estates in Sussex and in the island of Jamaica, are left to Augustus Elliot 
Fuller, Esq., brother of Captain Fuller, R.N., and a nephew of the deceased, 
as also of Lord Heathfield. The estates in London are left to Sir Peregrine 
Acland, another nephew; besides which, there are very numerous legacies. 

The following anecdote of Mr. Fuller, which may be relied on, is not 
generally known :—During Mr. Pitt's administration, a messenger arrived 
at Rose Hill with the offer of a peerage, on the condition that Mr. Fuller 
should vote in a particular manner on some question of the day. Mr. 
Fuller, who at the moment had a large party of friends assembled at his 
dinner-table, directed the messenger to be ushered into the dining-room to 
receive his answer. In his presence, and that of his guests, Mr. Fuller 
threw the letter into the fire, telling the messenger, at the same time, to 
acquaint the Minister with the manner in which his offer had been received, 
and adding, “ I was born Jack Fuller, and Jack Fuller I will die.” 

Mr. Fuller stood successfully a severely-contested election with Colonel 
Sergisson, which lasted sixteen days, and cost the former 20,000/., in addi- 
tion to a subscription purse of 30,000/., made by the county. The expenses 
incurred by Mr. Sergisson were, we believe, equally heavy. 


RUDOLPH ACKERMANN. 


The late Mr. Ackermann, the well-known and highly-respected publisher, 
who died at Fulham on the 30th of March, was born at Schneeberg, in the 
kingdom of Saxony, in 1764, and bred to the trade of a coach-builder ; he 
came, early in life, to England, shortly before the commencement of the 
French Revolution, and for some time pursued in London the occupation of 
a carriage draftsman, which led to an acquaintance with artists, and to his 
settlement in business, as a printseller, in the Strand. Here, by indefati- 
gable industry, intelligence, and enterprise, combined with inviolable 
honour and integrity in all his transactions, he created that flourishing 
establishment which has made his name, perhaps, more extensively known, 
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both at home and abroad, than that of any other tradesman in the Britis! 


metropolis. 

In the sory pert of his career, when the French Revolution had driven 
many, clever ingenious persons to this country, and when even some of 
the old noblesse were obliged to exercise their talents for a subsistence, Mr. 
Ackermann, by the extensive encouragement which he gave to the manu- 
facture of elegant fancy articles by them, raised that branch of business to 
an importance which it had never before attained. 

His speculative and enterprising disposition showed itself in various ways 
unconnected with his trade. We believe that we are correct in stating that 
his was the first private establishment in which, before the formation of 

companies, an apparatus was erected for making gas for the purpose of 
omestic illumination. To him the country is certainly indebted for the 
original introduction of the pry oi » art, to which he directed the 
ublic attention, not only by a translation of the work of Senefelder, its 
inventor, but also by the specimens which he produced from his own 
ses, Asa publisher, his illustrated topographical works, especially the 
istories of Westminster Abbey, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and the Public Schools, are monuments of his spirit and taste. It 
is well known that his successful attempt to furnish, in the ‘ Forget Me 
Not,’ a worthy offering to an object of kindness and affection, has generated 
in this country a new class of elegant works, the Annuals, which in the last 
ten years have caused the circulation of a very large sum among those 
whose talents are required for their production. The ardour with which he 
embarked in the preparation of books, chiefly elementary, for the instruc- 
tion and enlightenment of the people for the Spanish American States, and 
in the formation of establishments in some of their principal cities, is also 
deserving of mention. 

But it is not for his spirit, activity, intelligence, and honour, as a trades- 
man, that his:surviving friends will venerate the character of Mr. Acker- 
mann, so much as for that genuine kindness of heart, that cordial hospi- 
tality, that warm beneficence, and that active philanthropy, in which it 
abounded. Never, perhaps, was the latter quality more strikingly dis- 
mee and never were the exertions of an individual in behalf of suffering 

umanity crowned with such signal success, as when, after the decisive 
battle of Leipzig, Mr. Ackermann stood forward as the advocate of the 
starving population of many districts of Germany, reduced to the utmost 
destitution by the calamities of war. By his indefatigable efforts, com- 
mittees were organized, and a public subscription set on foot, the amount 
of which was increased by a parliamentary grant of 100,000/. to more than 
double that sum. To the great honour of the Society of Friends be it 
recorded, that their contributions, withheld from the encouragement of 
war, were most munificently poured into this fund for the alleviation of the 
miseries inflicted by that scourge. On Mr. Ackermann, as secretary to 
the western committee, devolved, in fact, almost the whole of the arduous 
duties connected with this subscription—the perusal of claims transmitted 
from abroad, the direction of the extensive correspondence to which they 
led, and the apportionment of relief to the suffering districts. By these 
labours his time was absorbed, during the spring and summer of 1814, to 
such a degree, that he abridged himself of many hours of natural rest every 
night to pursue them, till his general health and his sight in particular 
were materially impaired. How entirely his benevolent heart was engrossed 
by this business may be inferred from a joke of his old friend Combe's 
(the author of Dr. Syntax), who one day observed—“I cannot imagine 
what has happened to our friend Ackermann—meet him when you will 
and ask him how he does, the only answer you can get is ‘ Leipzig!" 

It is not surprising that when he soon afterwards visited his native 
country, he was hailed as a public benefactor, who, under Providence, had 
been the means of saving thousands of his fellow-creatures from perishing. 
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Obituary—Marriages and Deaths. 


The scenes which he every where encountered during the journey were 


deeply affecting as well as gratifying 


to his feelings 


; and often have the 


tears started from his eyes on reverting to them in conversation with his 


most intimate friends. The city of Laos ig. Pann its gratitude to him 
n 


by a valuable present of vases and figures 
0 


eissen porcelain; the Kin 


Prussia sent him a costly ring; and the King of Saxony, who invit 
him to a personal interview, conferred on him the Order of Civil Merit, 


which he had just instituted. 





MARRIAGES anv DEATHS. 


Married.}—The Hon, Henry Butler, third 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Dunboyne, to Isa- 
bella Margaret Munro Johnstone, of Coxhead, 
in Dumfriesshire, only daughter of the late 
Sir Alexander Munro, of Novar, Ross-shire. 

Henry Desborough, Esq., to Mary, daughter 
of the late Lieut.-General Desborough. 

At Paramatta, New South Wales, E. D, 
Thomson, Esq., to Anne Maria, daughter of 
Major-General Bourke. 

Christopher Alexander Hagerman, Esq., So- 
licitor-General of Upper Canada, to Elizabeth 
Emily, daughter of — Merry, Esq., of Lans- 
downe-terrace, Cheltenham, sole Deputy Secre- 
tary at War, 

Lord Viscount Netterville to Eliza, third 
daughter of Joseph Kirwan, Esq., late of 
Hillsbrook, county Galway. 

At Plaxtol, Kent, the Rev. W. Waldegrave 
Park, youngest son of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Park, to Elizabeth Jane, youngest daughter of 
Edmund Yates, Esq., of Fairlawn, Kent, and 
of Ince, Cheshire. 

At Paris, at the Church of the Assumption, 
Fauxbourg St. Honoré, Baron Louis Robert 
Jaen de Noé, of the 5th Hussars, son of Count 
de Noé, Peer of France, to Louisa Helena, eld- 
est daughter of the late John Burke, Esq., of 
York-place, Portman-square, aod the island of 
Jamaica. 

The Hon. Edward Cecil Curzon, second son 
of the Hon. Robt. Cursen and of the Baroness 
de la Zouche, to Emily, sixth daughter of Jas. 
Daniell, Esq. 





Died.}—At Albano, near Rome, the Most 
Rev. Dr. Oliver Kelly, Archbishop of Tuam. 

In Paris, the Countess Walewski, formerly 
Lady Caroline Montague, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Countess of Sandwich, 


In Woburn-sqnare, Maria, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Cattermole. 

At Dolgelly, Griffith Jones, Esq., banker. 

At Tor, Devon, Frances, relict of the late J, 
Sivewright, Esq., of Tavistock-square. 

G. Cumming, Esq., formerly M.P. for Fort- 
rose, Inverness, &c. 

At Chittoor, East Indies, T. Gahagan, Esq., 
Second Judge of the Provincial Court, 

In Strabane, E, Edie, Esq., Recorder. 

At Cheltenham, W. H. Cooper, Esq., brother 
of Sir A. Cooper, Bart., in his 70th year. 

Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Seymour Bathurst, 
third son of Ear) Bathurst. 

Jane, relict of the Rev, Lucius Coghlan, 
D.D., and mother of the late Very Rev. Sir 
George Bisshopp, Bart., Dean of Lismore, 

Major-General Sir Sigismund Smith, Com. 
mandant of the 3d Battalion of the Royal Ar. 
tillery, and Knight Commaader of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

Georgiana Eliza, eldest daughter of Sir Geo. 
and Lady Wombwell. 

At Florence, Mrs. Charles Rowley, wife of” 
Lieut.-Colonel Rowley (son of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Charles Rowley, K.C.B.), and daughter of 
the late John Evelyn, Esq., of Wootton, 
Surrey. 

At East Lodge, Enfield, the Hon. William 
Fullerton Elphinstone, in his 94th year, 

At his house in Montague-square, H. Wode- 
house, Esq., eldest son of the Hon. Colonel 
Wodehouse. 

At Bishop’s Caundle, Dorset, the Hon. Mary 
Digby, wife of the Rev. C. Digby, Canon of 
Windsor. 

At Cheverells, Herts, the Hon. Louisa Sneyd, 
relict of Walter Sneyd, Esq., and daughter of 
the late Lord Bagot, 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 


LONDON. 


Improvements in Westminster.—Church- 
passage, St. James's, which is Crown 
land, is to undergo an important im- 
provement at the termination of the 
leases of the houses, which will shortly 
expire. They are in general ancient 


AND IRELAND, 


tenements, composed chiefly of wood ; 
and, when taken down, a range of hand- 
some houses is to be erected on their 
sites, and the old shabby court contigu- 
ous is no longer to remain. The new 
street will be a great improvement, and 
will form a most respectable communi- 
















on between Jermyn-street and Pic- 
y, instead of the present mean 

: parallel with the east end of St. 
Fames’s Chureb. 

Ruightsbridge—A very commodious 
market is also projected at Knuights- 
bridge, Which will remove all those 
small houses opposite the barracks, and 
between the back of Trevor-square and 
Knightsbridge-green. This will also be 
a great improvement, 





KENT, 


The Greenwich Railway. —The viaduct 
of the Greenwich Railway is proceeding 
with great rapidity, and several of the 
arches are nearly ready for turning. At 
Canterbury, and other places in the 
country, meetings have been held, to 
continue the railway to Dover; and if 
the French complete their railway from 
Calais to Paris, the metrupolises of Eng- 
land and France will be within a day's 
ride of each other. The distance from 
Liverpool to London, by the Grand 
Junction and Birmingham Railway, will 
be 210 miles, and the distance will be 
accomplished in ten hours. From Lon- 
don to Dover, over the Greenwich Via- 
duct, will be 72 miles, and be performed 
in four hours. The steam vessels per- 
form the 21 miles from Dover to Calais 
in two hours; and as the 180 miles 
from Calais to Paris will be performed 
in eight hours by the intended railway, 
the traveller will be conveyed from 
London to Liverpool, via Birmingham, 
in ten hours; from London to Paris in 
fourteen; and the whole distance from 
Liverpool to Paris (483 miles) in twenty- 
four hours! Before the establishment 
of the railway between Whitstable and 
Canterbury, there was only one van, 
which carried 6,000 passengers during 
the year. Last year there were two 
vans on the old road, which carried 
about 8,000 passengers; but the num- 
ber who travelled by the railway ex- 
ceeded 44,000. A curious calculation 
has been made, showing that during the 
last twenty years the average number 
of persons who have annually crossed 
the Creek bridge, situated in an isolated 
part between Greenwich and Deptford, 
has been about 550.000, producing a re- 
venue of upwards of 2,000/. per annum, 
at one penny each. 


° NORFOLK. 
Natural Phenomenon.—The Falmouth 
Packet states, that within the last few 
days a singular discovery has been made 
at Wheal Prudence mine, in the parish 


Kent—Norfolk. 
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of St. Agnes. Some men employed in 
extending thé adit level found, quite 
unexpectedly, what was at first consi- 
dered a communication with some old 
workings, but which turned out a small 
cavern, filled with impure atmosphere. 
This was remedied by the introduction 
of a fresh current, and the part explored. 
The bottom was as complete as that 
over which the ocean rolls daily. So 
perfect was the stute of the internal 
beach, that had there not subsequently 
been discovered a variety of conic pillars 
of oxide of iron, varying from 6 to 18 
inches in height, (caused by dropping of 
water from the roof,) it would most 
certainly have been conjectured that the 
barrier between the cavern and the sea 
had not long been formed; these cones, 
however, together with the hard irony 
incrustations of some particular portions 
of the sand, put it beyond doubt that 
the present obstruction to the sea’s en- 
trance has existed for many a long year, 
most probably for half a century, On 
proceeding southward about 120 feet, a 
very hard head of ground presented 
itself, which was at first considered to 
be the termination; but, on stoopi 

down, a smal! aperture was seen, chrouigh 
which the captain of the mine groped; 
and, on raising his eyes, one of the most 
magnificent excavations ever beheld ex- 
panded to his view; the whole extent of 


thechasm measuring longitudinally 200 


feet, varying from 30 to 70 feet in 
height, and in width from 20 to 40 feet. 
Many have been the visits already paid 
to this interesting spot; and amongst 
other things found is that of the skele- 
ton of a fish, measuring from the head 
to the lower extremity about two feet ; 
its particular kind cannot be ascer- 
tained: the bones were apparently as 
perfect as possible, but the most trifling 
pressure would immediately crumble 
them to dust; with the exception, how- 
ever, of the skull, which was as hard 
and firm as when first formed. It can- 
not yet be precisely ascertained how the 
avenue through which the sea originally 
made its way was closed; but the con- 
jecture at present is, that by some tre- 
mendous north-western gale, huge 
masses of rock must have been jammed 
in between the aperture; which, with 
constant additions from the falling in of 
portions of the neighbouring earth, be- 
came at length so hard and immovable 
as altogether to pnt astop to any further 
encroachments. The whole distance from 
the sea to the southern extremity of the 
cavern is 400 feet, 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
The University of Oxford.—We are 
happy to find, from the Oxford news- 


that have Leen put into our hands, 
that there is at length a of the 
above establishment being on a 


more creditable footing. We believe 
that this celebrated university has the 
distinction of possessing the oldest mu- 
seum, and the oldest botanical garden, 
belonging to any public institution in 
the United Kingdom ; but we confess 
that, when we visited that seat of learn. 
ing, some years ago, both these esta- 
blishments struck us to be chiefly inte- 
resting in an antiquarian point of view, 
namely, as specimens of what museums 
and i green-houses were a century 
or so ago, thereby marking the progress 
that has since been made in all which 
relates to the cultivation of natural his- 
tory elsewhere. We learn that, owing 
ava to the public spirit of two 
ndividuals, the former has now as- 
sumed quite an altered appearance ; 
but we believe the latter remains much 
in statu quo. The subscription now set on 
foot promises, however, to be consider- 
able enough to remove this blot from 
the academical scutcheon; for it would 
seem to be taken up warmly by non- 
residents as well as by residents, by citi- 
zens as well as by gownsmen, by ladies 
as well as by gentlemen. The pro- 
spectus having been circulated just before 
om Kaster vacation, the contributions 
are at present for the most part from in- 
dividuals; but on the commencement of 
term, we cannot doubt but that the 
colleges will follow the examples set 
them, in behalf of an institution in 
which they have all a common interest. 


SUSSEX. 


Destruction of the Cliffs beyond Kemp 
Town.— The rapid destruction of the 
Cliffs between Kemp Town and Rotting- 
dean, says the ‘ Brighton Herald,’ can- 
not but strike every one. The road to 
the latter place has been three times 
encroached upon and destroyed within 
the last twenty or thirty years; and al- 
though the present line is so far re- 
moved as to be apparently beyond the 
reach of injury, at least for many years, 
yet since the last road was made a very 
great loss of the cliffs has taken place, 
and their destruction is in active pro- 
gress. This devastation is not occa- 
sioned, however, by the inroads of the 
sea, except in a trifling degree: the fol- 
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lowing is the real cause. The ancient 
bed of shingle which rests the 
chalk, and which supports mass of 
loose materials of which the upper part 
of the cliffs is consists of 
loose pebbles and large boulders, im- 
bedded in a very fine sand. This bed 
is exposed near the base of the cliffs, 
and is consequently very accessible ; 
and as large flints are more readily ob- 
tained from it, than from the modern 
beach, the men employed to collect these 
materials are daily picking it out, and 
undermining the cliffs, which, from the 
want of support, fall down in enormous 
masses, and are washed away hy the 
sea. It is a matter of surprise and re- 
gret that the lords of the manor allow 
this destruction to take place ; for ad- 
mitting that the surface soil, which has 
been, and is still being destroyed, be 
of no great value (although it must 
within the last twenty years have 
amounted to several hundred acres), 
yet ultimately the cliffs must approach 
the present road and the ground on 
which the gas-works and other build- 
ings are situated. This destruction, we 
repeat, is not occasioned by the inroads 
of the sea: tt is solely produced by the 
removal of the ancient shingle bed; and 
thus, for a few cart-loads of flints, which 
could easily be obtained elsewhere, the 
cliffs to the extent of many hundred 
yards have been destroyed, and much 
valuable property endangered. 
IRELAND. 


Irish Cattle.—The following is an ac 
count of the number of cattle, sheep, 
igs, and horses, imported into Bristol 
rom Ireland during the months of Ja- 
nuary, February, and March, 1834, as 
reported in the Brisfol Presentment :— 
Horses, 25; cattle, 146; sheep, 317; 
pigs, 45,398. 

Charities.—The Commissioners for in- 
quiring into Charities in England and 
Wales have addressed a circular to the 
officiating clergymen of the several pa- 
rishes, requesting to havea list returned 
to them of all the charities in their re- 
spective parishes, stating by whom and 
when founded, and for what purpose ; 
also the names of what persons as 
trustees, or otherwise, will be able to 
give information with respect to each 
charity. Ifthere should be no charities 


in the parish, the clergyman is requested 
to send an answer to the Commissioners 
to that effect. 











